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EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


At the close of the month of October there appears: 

THE FASHODA to be a concensus of opinion both in Great Britain 

- and France that the diplomatic deadlock which 

has arisen between the two nations can only be disentangled by 
war. The door is not absolutely closed, it is still ajar, but the air- 
is full of alarmist rumours, and both sides are reviewing their re- 
sources. Nations, however, can go perilously near war without 
actually breaking the peace, and we should feel absolutely confident. 
the present scare would go the way of other scares were it not for- 
the ominous political condition of our rival. Here lies the real 
danger to the peace of the world. She might consider a naval 
campaign, of which her people have none of that horror with which. 
they view a land war, a convenient way of diverting popular 
attention from problems her Government appears to be unable to- 
cope with. In that case history will record that France picked a. 
quarrel with England in 1898 because she imprisoned an innocent 
man in 1894. The gravity of the Fashoda crisis is best described: 
in the following account of what passed between the British 
Ambassador in Paris and the French Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, as reported in the Parliamentary paper that was pub- 
lished on October 9th:—“Sir E. Monson put the question 
point blank whether M. Marchand’s recall was refused.” This. 
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was just after a French Cabinet Council had been held to dis- 
cuss the Fashoda question and the; British demand. Monsieur 
Delcassé’s reply was, “ You must not ask for the impossible.” If 
this reply represents the final attitude of the French Government, 
then there is no way of avoiding the terrible calamity of a war 
between the two nations. We do not say this in any spirit of 
menace, we say it with profound regret: it is quite “impossible ” 
for us to submit to the great affront France has put upon us by 
her seizure of Fashoda. The Times put the case well the other 
day :— 
‘Tt is not we who are trying to humiliate France, but France that seeks to put 
@ great humiliation upon us. We have beaten the Khalifa and effectively occupied 
the provinces he usurped. We are now asked to clear out at the orders of an 
-exploring party of nine Frenchmen, who owe their escape from destruction to our 
military success. . . . Frenchmen might ask themselves what they would do 
in our place. Suppose they had undertaken a difficult and costly war witha 
formidable enemy like the Khalifa, and suppose that in the very moment of victory 
@ party of nine English explorers had thrown themselves across the French path 
and claimed a large share of what French arms had reconquered in vindication of 
-ancient right. How would the French have treated such a claim? They must 
know very well that they would not have listened to it fora single moment. Had 


we talked about the heroism of our explorers, they would have asked how that 
- compared with the horoism of their army.” 


We confess to experiencing some disappointment at 
Tuk BLUE the contents of the first Blue Book. We regret that 
Book Story. . 

a more energetic remonstrance was not made at an 
earlier date against any attempted French lodgement whatsoever 
being made on the Nile. Englishmen have comforted themselves by 
quoting Sir Edward Grey’s famous declaration that the advance of a 
French expedition into the Upper Nile Valley would be regarded 
as an “unfriendly act,” and they have taken it for granted that this 

‘declaration had been confirmed by a formal and resolute despatch to 
the French Foreign Office. It appears, however, there was only an 
exchange of protest in the form of a rather feeble conversation 
which took place between Lord Kimberley (then Secretary of 
-State for Foreign Affairs) and Baron de Courcel, the French 
Ambassador in London. Baron de Courcel said he feared Sir 
Edward Grey’s declaration would have a very prejudicial effect 
upon the relation between the two countries, and that it amounted 
to a “ prise en possession” of the whole basin of the Upper Nile, 
to which Lord Kimberley should have said that it might be taken 
that way. Instead of this he merely fenced with the phrase, 
saying that the reiteration of a claim to a Sphere of Influence 
over the Upper Nile basin which we had already made fully 
known to the French Government hardly amounted to a “ prise 
en possession.” It should be borne in mind that quite apart from 
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the fact that the Bahr el Ghazel province was formerly part of 
the Egyptian Sudan, Great Britain surrendered Heligoland, and 
made substantial concessions to Germany, Italy, and the Congo 
‘State—the only three Powers whose territories were even remotely 
contiguous to the Nile basin—in return for their recognition of 
our claims. The treaties embodying these claims were notified to 
Europe, and, of course, to France. No protest was made. This 
was in the year 1890. The African-French were 3,000 miles away, 
-and Marchand’s expedition was not dreamed of. 


The conversation between M. de Courcel and 
Monsieur Lord Kimberley took place in March, 1895. Then 
HANOTAUX’S . ° ° 
Prorest or there wasa long silence of something like two years 
1897. and a half. This is surely regrettable. An earlier 
reminder on our part would have enabled the 
French Government (which has been in repeated communication 
with him since he started in 1896) to caution Major Marchand not 
to commit himself and his Government in the manner he did 
to the Sirdar. ‘It was only in December, 1897—after the capture 
of Abu Hamed, and recovery of Berber—and when the Marchand 
“expedition was at last commencing to cause some anxiety, that Sir 
E. Monson was instructed to remind the French Government that 
no other European Power than Great Britain had a claim to 
occupy any part of the Valley of the Nile, and that 


‘* The views of the British Government upon this matter were plainly stated in 
Parliament by Sir Edward Grey some years ago during the Administration of the 
Earl of Rosebery, and were formally communicated to the French Government at 
the time. Her Majesty’s present Government entirely adhere to the language 
that was on this occasion employed by their predecessors.” 


M. Hanotaux replied at once that 


‘‘The French Government cannot, under present circumstance, refrain from 
repeating the reservations which it has never failed to express every time that 
questions relating to the Valley of the Nile have been brought forward. Thus, in 
particular, the declarations of Sir Edward Grey, to which the British Government 
has referred, gave rise to an immediate protest by our representative in London, 
the terms of which he repeated and developed in the further conversations which 
he had at the Foreign Office on the subject. I myself had oceasion, in the 
sitting of the Senate on April 5th, 1895, to make, in the name of the Government, 
declarations to which I consider that I am all the more justified in referring from 
the fact that they have called forth no reply from the British Government.” 


It will be seen, therefore, that while we have complained that the 
French Government had ignored Sir E. Grey’s declaration, 
M. Hanotaux complained that his own protest was ignored. 


Apparently the French Government had good 

M. Detcassfé. reason to believe that Major Marchand had reached 
Fashoda before we knew it. Monsieur Delcassé, 

M. Hanotaux’s successor, told Sir E. Monson that if the British 
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flotilla pursued its course up the White Nile it might fall in before- 
long with Major Marchand—the latter, he said, had been enjoined. 
to consider himself merely as an “ emissary of civilization ” without 
any authority to decide upon questions of right. Then came Lord. 
Salisbury’s plain declaration, which was approved by the entire 
country, sent by telegraph to Sir E. Monson :—“If M. Delcassé. 
should revert to this subject, I request you to point out to him that,. 
by the military events of last week, all the territories which were 
subject to the Khalifa passed by right of conquest to the British. 
and Egyptian Governments. Her Majesty’s Government do not 
consider that this right is open to discussion, but they would be pre- 
pared to deal in the manner suggested by his Excellency with any 
territorial controversies now existing in regard to those regions. 
which are not affected by this assertion.” This telegram was com-. 
municated to M. Delcassé, and he was informed that the British 
Government would not consent to any compromise. Altogether, 
Sir E. Monson’s communications with Monsieur Delcassé seem to 
have been correct and appropriate, and they were carefully framed 
to avoid giving offence. The following is one passage:—‘“I said 
that Her Majesty’s Government have no desire to pick a quarrel 
with France, but that nothing would be gained by my concealing: 
from him the gravity of the situation as I regarded it, or the fixed 
determination of Her Majesty’s Government to vindicate claims of 
the absolute justice of which they hold that there can be no. 
question. I, of course, avoided the use of any expression which 
might sound like a menace; but, short of this, I did my best to 
make my declaration of the impossibility of the French being: 
allowed to remain at Fashoda as clear and distinct as could be 
expressed in words.” The most momentous passage is the one we: 
quoted at the commencement of our réswme, and which seemed to 


render all further parley useless. “ Impossible,” said France through. 
her Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


On September 10th the Sirdar proceeded up the 
. HE SrrpaR’s Nile with a flotilla, consisting of five gunboats, 
XPEDITION TO ° ° 
FASHODA. various cargo boats, a couple of Sudanese bat-. 
talions, a company of the Cameron Highlanders,, 
and a battery of Egyptian Artillery and Maxims. Some way up 
the river, about 300 miles south of Khartoum, the Sirdar’s. 
forces surprised a Dervish encampment that was awaiting the- 
arrival of reinforcements from Khartoum to attack the French,,. 
and scattered them after a determined resistance. He captured 
their steamer (an old Thames steamboat) and eleven boats. 
Three days’ later the Sirdar arrived off Fashoda. Sure enough 
the French flag was flying. Major Marchand was found to be- 
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there with eight officers and 120 Senagalese troops. The Sultan 
gunboat, Commander Keppel, was sent alongside the mud en- 
4renchments of the little garrison: the gunboats on the Nile are 
purposely constructed high, so that at high Nile their Maxims 
may command the low-lying country, and as the steamer towered 
-over the little mud fort the contrast of relative force was strikingly 
illustrated. The meeting was a dramatic one. Lord Edward 
Cecil, the Sirdar’s aide-de-camp, was sent in the Sultan to invite 
Major Marchand to visit the Sirdar, and he was the first European, 
beyond those of his own party, with whom Major Marchand had 
exchanged words for more than two years. Major Marchand gave 
those who met him a most favourable impression; he looked 
indeed a tired man, and this was not surprising considering the 
hardships he had undergone in the amazing journey he had made. 
All regarded him with sympathy and admiration, and friendly 
‘terms were rapidly established between the visitors and the 
‘explorers. Major Marchand had been at Fashoda since July 10th. 


The following is the Sirdar’s report of what passed 
THE SIRDAR at Fashodabetween himself and Major Marchand :— 


MARCHAND. —‘* When we arrived at Fashoda, M. Marchand and M. Germain 
came on board our steamer, and I at once informed them that 
‘the presence of a French party at Fashoda and in the Nile Valley must be con- 
‘sidered as a direct infringement of the rights of Egypt and of the British Govern 
ment, and I protested in the strongest terms against the occupation of Fashoda by 
M. Marchand and his party, and the hoisting of the French flag in the dominion 
‘of his Highness the Khedive. M. Marchand stated, in reply, that he had reeeived 
precise orders for the occupation of the country and the hoisting of the French 
flag over the Government buildings at Fashoda, and added that, without the 
orders of his Government, which, however, he expected would not be delayed, it 
was impossible for him to retire from the place. I then enquired of him whether, 
in view of the fact that I was accompanied by a superior force, he was prepared 
to resist the hoisting ef the Egyptian flag at Fashoda, He hesitated, and replied 
that he could not resist. The Egyptian flag was then hoisted, about 500 yards 
south of the French tlag, on a ruined bastion of the old Egyptian fortifications, 
‘commanding the only road which leads into the interior from the French position, 
The latter is entirely surrounded to the north by impassable marshes, 

‘** Before leaving for the south I handed to M. Marchand a formal written 
‘protest on the part of the Governments of Great Britain and Egypt against any 
occupation of any part of the Nile Valley by France, as being an infringement of 
ithe rights of those Governments, I added that I could not recognize the occupa- 
tion by France of any part of the Nile Valley. 

“I left at Fashoda a garrison of one Sudanese battalion, four guns and a 


gunboat under Major Jackson, whom I appointed Commandant of the Fashoda 
district.” 


From Fashoda, after his conference with Marchand, the Sirdar 
went up the Nile to Sobat, and established a fort there:— 
** As we passed Fashoda on the return journey north, I sent M. Marchand a 


letter stating that all transport of war material on the Nile was absolutely pro- 
hibited, as the country was under military law. The Chief of the Shilluk tribe, 
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accompanied by a large number of followers, has come into Major Jackson’s. 
camp. He entirely denies having made any treaty with the French, and the 
entire tribe express the greatest delight at returning to allegiance to us. 

‘*M. Marchand is in want of ammunition and supplies, and any that may be- 
sent to him must take months to arrive at their destination. He is cut off from 
the interior, and is quite inadequately provided with water transport. Moreover, 
he has no following in the country, and nothing could have saved his expedition 
from being annihilated by the Dervishes if we had been a fortnight later in 
crushing the Khalifa.” 


In a subsequent despatch to Lord Cromer the Sirdar said :—“ It is 
impossible not to entertain the highest admiration for the courage,. 
devotion, and indomitable spirit displayed by M. Marchand’s ex- 
pedition, but our general impression was one of astonishment that 
an attempt should have been made to carry out a project of such 
magnitude and danger by the despatch of so small and ill-equipped 
a force which, as their commander remarked to me, was neither in 
a position to resist a second Dervish attack nor to retire—indeed,, 
had our destruction of the Khalifa’s power at Omdurman been 
delayed a fortnight, in all. probability he and his companions would 
have been massacred.” 


The French Yellow Book appeared too late for us. 
to make any very copious extracts. The London 
newspapers have given it the utmost publicity and 
attention, which is in striking contrast to the treatment accorded 
to the British Blue Book by the French Press. The documents. 
published render the outlook still gloomier. Monsieur Delcassé 
remains stubborn. He claims the same right to be at Fashoda as 
the English have to be at Khartoum. “ We,” he says, “reached 
Fashoda first, and we recovered it from that barbarism from which 
two months later you were to snatch Khartoum.” If this defiant 
attitude is maintained war is inevitable. We cannot decline the 
challenge. The following are some of the most important passages 
which appear in the French Yellow Book. On October 6th 
Monsieur de Courcel, who is still acting as the French Ambassador 
to London, relates a conversation he had with Lord Salisbury, of 
which the following is a portion :— 


THE FRENCH 
YELLOW Book. 


“Lord Salisbury then remarked that the ideas of England had long been 
known, that she had made them public by her treaties with Germany, Italy, and 
the Congo Free State, that she had again proclaimed them through Sir E. Grey, 
that England was entitled to complain of an expedition organized in silence and 
as to which nothing had transpired till its arrival in distinctly Egyptian 
territory. The safety of the very men who composed it was due only to the- 
destruction of the Madhi’s forces by Kitchener Pasha. M. Marchand had 
established himself, as it were, surreptitiously in the rear of the Mahdi, while 
the Anglo-Egyptian Army was conquering his capital and consequently acquiring 
a right to the territories previously occupied by that potentate. I remarked to 
Lord Salisbury that M. Marchand could not be blamed for having seized the favour- 
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able opportunity, while those who might have menaced him were occupied else- 
where, and that the English in any case ought not to complain that he had been, 
though on a smaller scale, their co-operator.” 


Monsieur Delcassé in one of his despatches says :— 


“If we are now addressed in the name of Egypt, we have a right to ask by 
virtue of what mandate and in what way the title invoked by England would be 
better than our own. I had on my part spoken in the same sense to Sir E. Monson 
in one of our conversations.” 


M. Delcassé is perfectly aware of the circumstances under which, 
we occupy Egypt, and which entitle us to represent Egypt 
upon precisely the same ground as France represents Tunis. On 
October 10th Baron de Courcel forwards the English Blue Book 
to M. Delcassé, saying :— 


**It is hoped that this collection of documents now placed before the English 
public will tend to make it view with a calmer eye and with a more impartial 
sentiment the complex questions raised by the presence of a French expedition at 
Fashoda. We must wish that English opinion, henceforth better informed, will 
comprehend that neither treaties concluded, whether with Germany or other third 
parties, which cannot be set up against France, nor the unilateral declaration 
of an English Under-Secretary of State in a British House of Parliament, suffice- 
to create for England a right superior to our own pretensions. If the English 
claim the Upper Nile territories as coming either in their sphere of influence- 
or in that of Egypt, the French are not less entitled also to claim, as belonging 
to their sphere of influence, territories whieh are the continuation of their: 
Central Africa possessions, and which open to them an outlet on the Nile.” 


On October 12th, in an account of the final conversation published, 
M. de Courcel says :—* Lord Salisbury then. pressed me* with 
insistence to make proposals to him if my instructions authorized 
it. I told him that, although I had no fresh instructions, I felt 
authorized by your previous direction to claim for the French 
territories of the Congo basin the possession of their necessary 
outlet on the Nile—namely, the valley of the Bahr el Ghazel; that 
it seemed to me to be the common interest of both countries not 


to intercept this natural Central African trade route, the use of 


which, if need be, might be guaranteed to trade by special stipu- 
lations analogous to those concluded for the Niger territories. We 
should thus be led to define completely our respective spheres and 
to complete the delimitation of the territories between Lake Chad 
and the Nile, the only task still remaining unfinished in Africa 
since our last convention. If we were to come to an agreement 
on these propositions, the question of Fashoda would no longer be 


* It is necessary to point out that in a second Blue Book, published on the 
25th October, Lord Salisbury gives a very different version of this conversation. 
Lord Salisbury invited no proposals, but confined himself to demanding that the 
French should withdraw to the watershed boundary of the Bahr el Ghazel. 
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-a cause of difficulties; it would disappear of itself. Lord Salisbury 
told me that he would reflect upon the wish that I had manifested 
to see access to the Nile by the Bahr el Ghazel reserved to France, 
but that in any case he would have to consult with the other 


members of the Cabinet, several of whom were at present out of 
London.” 


The last paragraph in the Sirdar’s report of his 
a. interview with Major Marchand called attention to 
DesPERATE a fact which fair-minded Frenchmen would allow 
CONDITION. to have some weight with them if only it could be 
-communicated. Had it not been for the arrival of the Sirdar, and 
for his defeat of the Dervishes, nothing could have saved the 
French explorers from being massacred. When the Sirdar arrived 
they and their slender garrison had been four days in the trenches 
expecting hourly to be attacked, they were short of provisions, and 
they had but a bow and a half of ammunition left, and, of course, 
no means whatsoever of replenishing their stock. The French 
party were under sentence of death when succour arrived, brought 
by the Anglo-Egyptian relief-expedition. Surely this fact should 
exercise a pacifying influence on France. Can anything be more 
bewildering than the project of France to embark on a war in 
order to keep Fashoda when (1) the first incident in the war must 
be the loss of Fashoda, and (2) that the French party is still alive at 
Fashoda is owing to the succour of the nation they go to war with ? 
Yet the French claim to be intelligent and chivalrous. The expla- 
nation of the problem is that they are never told the truth. 


ois teen The French are prone to ascribe their disasters 
Tratror To to treachery, yet their worst and most dangerous 
FRANCE, traitor is never recognized. It is the popular daily 
newspaper of Paris; we say “popular” advisedly, meaning news- 
papers that have the widest circulation. There are good newspapers 
which struggle obscurely; but they have none of the absinthe 
of popular journals. We are apparently on the brink of war, 
-and the French people neither desire the war, nor have they 
the remotest conception as to the circumstances of its origin. War 
-comes on them because they have been misled and befooled by their 
newspapers. What chance has a people which is served by news- 
papers such as the Petit Journal, ’Intransigeant, the Libre Parole, 
the Eclair, the Patrie, the Liberté, and the Echo de Paris? 
“These newspapers are the daily Press of France. It is these which 
command circulation, and are devoured and assimilated by the 
nation. The Petit Jowrnal has a circulation of over a million. 
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The Intransigeant and the Libre Parole circulate daily some 
quarter of a million copies each of their lies and venom. It must 
be remembered that these newspapers monopolize all the channels 
of information. All that the bulk of Frenchmen know of current 
events is derived from them. We have witnessed the campaign of 
calumny they have recently been engaged in over the Dreyfus 
case. What sort of morality or fairness can be expected from 
such organs in treating international disputes? The Libre 
Parole’s contribution to a pacific solution in the present crisis 
is to say “England will invariably retreat if she has to face the 
point of the sword.” No English journalist could pen such a 
passage. It is the wont of superior persons to dismiss these 
newspapers as Boulevard “rags.” This does not dispose of the 
fact that they are the sole medium of communication between 
the French masses and the outer world. The French people 
dwell in a fastness of ignorance. All that they know of the 
Fashoda question has been derived from these “ rags.” There is, of 
course, a better French Press, with a more limited circulation, repre- 
sented by such papers as the Figaro, the Journal des Débats, the 
Temps, and the Matin, but these papers all rail at England 
and represent her as a greedy and perfidious nation. They 
seize every occasion to make bad blood between the two 
countries. In any international disputes they do not give us 
a chance of being heard. The Temps is as bad as any of 
them, and it is much given to quoting Sir Charles Dilke and Mr. 
Labouchere as powerful exponents of English opinion. Perhaps 
the most moderately expressed critic of our conduct in the French 
Press is the ex-Deputy Francis Charmes; he writes regularly 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes. He dealt with the Fashoda ques- 
tion in the last number, and vaunts the spirit of conciliation with 
which France has treated England in Egypt, Madagascar, and 
Tunis—always concessions, he says, and “a tout prix”! He asserts 
in defence of the Marchand mission that it originated in 1893, at a 
time when England gave no sign of intending to recover the Soudan 
for Egypt, and this is the best defence that can be made of it; but 
after Sir Edward Grey’s warning the circumstances were altered. 
A clear notice was given, and still the Marchand expedition was 
encouraged to proceed, and further transport material was supplied. 
However, lest this excuse should be insufficient, he vindicates the 
right of remaining at Fashoda on the ground of “anterior con- 
quest.” 

The Fashoda crisis has naturally provoked some 
a Ses noteworthy speeches—and significant silences. The 

Duke of Devonshire has promised the country that 
British rights in the disputed region will “not be frittered away 
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by any negotiations however ably conducted,” and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has made his customary declaration that “ this 
country has put its foot down ”—an observation which we notice 
is discounted with some levity in the more frivolous Press of Paris. 
The titular Leader of the Opposition, Sir William Harcourt, has 
cultivated a masterly reserve with regard to the whole ques- 
tion, being apparently absorbed in an amorphous theological 
controversy to which there is no beginning, middle, or end. His 
principal lieutenant, Mr. John Morley, has maintained an equally 
stony silence. This suggestive reticence on the part of “the other 
wing” of the Party, has given Lord Rosebery a great opportunity of 
which he has fully availed himself. He made a brilliant and 
stirring speech at Epsom on October 12th, claiming to participate 
in the declared policy of the present Government “as being largely 
responsible for the Government on which the policy in connection 
with Fashoda is founded, as being personally and ministerially 
responsible for the declaration made on behalf of the Govern- 
ment by Sir Edward Grey in March, 1895, and as feeling no 
disposition to recede from a word or a syllable of that declaration.” 
The late Prime Minister—and the only possible Prime Minister 
should the Opposition secure oftice—affirmed the situation to be 
one of “ extreme and supreme gravity,” for two or three considera- 
tions :—“ The first and the greatest of those considerations is this— 
that in face of a deliberate warning that a particular act would be 
considered by the British Government to be an unfriendly act, that 
act, in spite of great geographical difficulties, of great hardships, of 
almost insurmountable obstacles, has been deliberately committed. 
The word ‘unfriendly, which socially among us has perhaps no 
particular meaning or perhaps too common a meaning, is among 
diplomatists a word of exceptional weight and gravity, and when 
that word is used to denote an act committed by one Government 
against another Government the situation is grave.” Then again:— 
“ There is another feature of this case which makes it one of extreme 
gravity. Behind the policy of the British Government in this 
matter there is the entire and united strength of the nation itself. 
It is the policy of the last Government deliberately adopted and 
sustained by the present Government. That is only a matter of 
form, but it is the policy of the nation itself. No Government that 
attempted to recede or to palter with that policy would last a week. 
And I am perfectly certain that no idea or intention of any weaken- 
ing at this point or on this question has entered the heads of Her 
Majesty’s present advisers. But were it otherwise, I say their exist- 
ence would be short, and that at this moment they have only to 
maintain the attitude revealed in the despatches recently published 
and the nation will make any sacrifice and go any length to sustain 
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that action.” Nor did Lord Rosebery ignore the “ element of great 
gravity on the other side of the Channel,” when “ the question of 
the flag” arises. “I honour the flag: we all honour the flag, and 
none of us would wish to pay any disrespect to the flag of a friendly 
nation which we would not desire to be paid to our own,” but 
“the flag, after all is said and done, is a portable affair. It can be 
carried in a small compass by responsible people, and I have some 
hope that the flag in this case is not necessarily the flag of France, 
but the individual flag of an individual explorer, and, therefore, is 
not carrying the full weight of the Republic behind it.” 


Lord Rosebery was not entirely pessimistic. He 

seamount points to “the reassuring elements in the case.” 
The conciliatory reception by the French Foreign 

Minister, M. Delcassé, of British representations, his repeated 
denial that there is a Marchand Mission—the gallant soldier being 
merely “an emissary of civilization”; this encourages anyone to 
regard his expedition as “local and not of an authoritative char- 
acter,” which would greatly facilitate the withdrawal of the party. 
The late Premier also founds “even greater hopes on this ”—that 
“in urging the supremacy of Egypt over the territories which were 
temporarily abandoned, after the fall of Khartoum, we are using 
not so much our own arguments as the arguments used by the 
French Ministers and French Ambassadors for the last few years.” 
On this point Lord Rosebery can speak with as much authority 
as anyone :—“If our Ambassador in Paris uses the language 
employed by the French Ambassador in London when I was in 
office, and if Lord Salisbury as Foreign Minister uses the language 
of M. Hanotaux, who was French Foreign Minister when I was 
in office, he will put the claims of Egypt over those territories 
in a manner so authoritative, so serious, and so earnest, that it 
will not be in the power of any Government of any country to 
repudiate their force and their authenticity.” The third “reas- 
suring element” which the speaker laid some stress on 
is the helplessness of Major Marchand, already discussed in 
these pages: it “would scem impossible that his occupation 
of that isolated point on the Nile, on which he has chosen 
to set up his tent, can be very greatly prolonged.” This 
aggregate of considerations “lead me to hope that this question 
will be pacifically settled, and in a concilatory manner, but on one 
side it must be understood that there can be no compromise of the 
rights of Egypt in this matter.” Lord Rosebery concluded his mem- 
orable speech in a passage which should be read, marked, learned, 
and inwardly digested abroad by those who, while professing saintly 
aspirations for the perpetuation of the world’s peace, abstain from 

22° 
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taking the elementary steps to ensure it. The policy so dear to the 
Jusserands and other billious Anglophobes at the Quai D’Orsay, 
whose watchword is Hmbéter les Anglais, is played out; as Lord 
Rosebery puts it, “There has been a disposition in the last two 
or three years to encroach and impinge on the rights of England 
in various parts of the world, in a way which is not gratifying to 
Englishmen, and which I do not think is calculated to promote 
those cordial relations with other Powers, which it must be the 
wish of a great commercial Empire like ours to cultivate. The 
present Government has shown no want of conciliation; some may 
think they have gone too far in the path of conciliation, in various 
parts of the world ; but it is no part of my province to discuss that 
question to-night. It is outside the limits I have set myself. But 
for my purpose all I wish to say is, that Great Britain has been 
conciliatory, and that her conciliatory disposition has been widely 
misunderstood. If the nations of the world are under the im- 
pression that the ancient spirit of Great Britain is dead, or that 
ler resources are weakened, or her population less determined than 
ever it was to maintain the rights and the honour of its flag, they 
make a mistake which can only end in a disastrous conflagration.” 


Lord Rosebery’s eloquent approval of the action of 

Vox Porutt. Lord Salisbury in refusing to recognize the enter- 
prise of Major Marchand as a political mission, 

creating territorial rights or establishing claims to compensation, 
has received the enthusiastic encomiums of the Opposition Press, as 
well as the emphatic endorsement of those Opposition Leaders, such 
as Mr. Asquith, as have ventured away from their own fireside. 
British policy on this question is not an individual, a Ministerial, or 
a Party policy. It is a national policy which the collective com- 
munity has deliberately adopted, and for which it is prepared to 
make itself responsible, be the consequences what they may. In 
ninety-nine foreign questions out of a hundred, Englishmen are 
willing to leave the matter entirely in the hands of the Foreign 
Office, especially during the Secretaryship of Lord Salisbury, who 
is the most experienced foreign Minister in Europe, and to whom 
the man in the street is prepared to confide his case. Every 
now and then, however, some question arises which, for one 
reason or another, profoundedly moves the whole nation, and in 
such rare cases the Foreign Minister becomes little more than 
Vox Populi. His responsibility is reduced by the spontaneous 
action of the community, and if a blunder is made not the Cabinet 
but the community is responsible. This feature of our political 
system is fully recognized by British statesmen, and has recently 
received a significant recognition from an ex-Foreign Secretary, 
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Lord Rosebery: “The strength of Ministries in this country with 
regard to foreign afiairs, does not lie in the votes they can command 
in either House of Parliament ; it lies in the intrepid spirit of a 
united people. If they are not the channels and the mouthpiece 
of that spirit, they will cease to exist and be succeeded by Ministers 
who are.” One may, perhaps, smile at the suggestion that if the 
the present Ministers fail to maintain a firm front to the aggres_ 
sion of France, they will be replaced by the resolute Ripon, the 
intrepid Kimberley, or the ferocious Bryce. None the less Lord 
Rosebery’s warning, which is happily not needed, expresses the 
truism that “a climb down” on the Fashoda question would cost 
the Unionist Government the confidence of the country, and would 
send the Unionist Party on a tour of Opposition far longer and 
infinitely more barren than that of Major Marchand. 


Englishmen have been greatly intrigué to know 
what advice Russia has offered to her ally during 
the present crisis. It has been noticed that the Russian Press has 
presented thé unusual spectacle of a divided house, some news- 
papers urging France to act reasonably and to recognize the 
recovery of the Soudan by the Sirdar, while others storm against 
Great Britain and remind France that “she has an ally” who will 
see her through. The Russian Government clearly desires that 
these divergent views—the one soothing the situation and the 
other inflaming it—should be expressed, or they could not be 
expressed. And one may wonder whether perhaps the Russian 
Government is itself not halting between two opinions? In any 
case the French have had unusual facilities for ascertaining the 
mind of their ally, for three leading Russian Ministers have all 
visited France during the last few weeks. They are Count Muravieftf, 
the Russian Foreign Minister, whose predisposition is to be aggres- 
sive, M. de Witte, the Finance Minister, who leads the Russian 
Peace Party, believing that a war would throw the country back 
for at least a generation, and General Kuropatkin, the Russian War 
Minister, who is willing, without being anxious, to invade India. 
What counsel have these distinguished statesmen tendered the 
French Government? There is no certain knowledge in this 
country upon this point, but it is believed that Count Muravieff 
has been constrained to repress his natural pugnacity, and 
that he has urged the I'rench Government to seek any solution 
rather than war. At the same time, if the French believe 
that they could drag Russia after them in a war against Great 
Britain they would do all in their power to promote a war to 
consolidate the Alliance. At the moment of writing everyone 
is declaring that there must be war, and should their predic- 
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tions be verified we shall make bold to believe that, what- 
ever advice may have been officially given by Count Muravieff to 
M. Delcass¢, the French Chauvinists are persuaded that they 
will receive something more substantial than moral support 
from Russia. The possibility of Russia postponing her Peace 
Conference in order to participate in the anticipated war, will 
at all times be present to our statesmen and strategists. That 
is one reason why we cannot share the very friendly and welcome 
view expressed by General Shafter, the American captor of 
Santiago. We hope he muy be right, but the contingency of 
Russia’s hostile intervention would to some extent handicap our 
naval campaign against France. “In case of war between England 
and France,” said the General, “ the French fleet would last about 
fifteen days. That is my opinion of the superiority of the English- 
speaking people. Such a war would be entirely on the sea. I 
think a couple of weeks would finish up the French navy.” 


We shall wilfully blind ourselves to the realities 
and possibilities of the present political situation 
in France if we refuse to recognize the significance 
of the abortive military plot of the past month. On its collapse 
M. Brisson and his colleagues not unnaturally elected to laugh at 
it as a blague, but had it succeeded the laugh would have been on 
the other side. M. Yves Guyot, the eminent and courageous 
editor of the Siecle, who is anything but a sensation-monger, gave 
a sober account of the genesis of this conspiracy in the admirable 
address he delivered in London on Sunday, October 16th, which 
somehow has failed to obtain any publicity in the British Press. 
The St. James’s Gazette has filled in further details which, because 
they are sensational, are not necessarily untrue. France is in an 
incalculable condition just now. She is ripe for anything, and her 
neighbours should be prepared for all eventualities, from a coup 
(état accompanied bya St. Bartholomew’s massacre, to an inpromptu 
descent upon Kent or a sudden raid on Northern Italy. Accord- 
ing to M. Guyot the Merciers, the Pellieuxs, the Gonses, the 
Zurlindens, et hoc yenus omne, are not prepared to acquiesce in 
the interference of the Cour de Cassation with the Dreyfus verdict, 
which they recognize would involve the exposure of the wicked 
methods whereby the verdict was originally obtained and the chose 
jvgée maintained these four years. As scon, therefore, as the 
Cour de Cassation was formally set in motion by the garde des 
sceawx (Attorney-General) acting on the initiative of the Minister 
of Justice, the “generals” and their friends became alarmed at 
their perilous position, and resolved to try conclusions with 
the Government. They dreamed of retrieving themselves by an 
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18™° Brumaire or a 2nd December, and there ensued much coming 
and going among the military. General Mercier and other officers 
left their provincial commands and repaired to Paris to confer 
with their fellow malcontents. General de Pellieux paid two visits 
to Brussels to consult Prince Victor Napoleon, the Boulangist 
League of Patriots was revived by the unspeakable Dérouléde, who 
was evidently acting in conjunction with General Zurlinden, the 
Military Governor of Paris. It is not the least surprising 
that men already up to their necks in one plot—the chose jugée— 
should be prepared to plunge into another. Having lightly 
sketched the conspiracy, M. Guyot caustically observed, “ Le 
complot a été eventé et s'est évanoui; s'il en etait autrement, je 
ne serais pas ici ce soir.” Probably the plan of the conspirators 
was to sweep away the civil government up to the complaisant 
President—M. Faure—who, being blackmailed by the Libre Parole, 
which threatens him with “family revelations” whenever he 
shows any independence, is trusted for the present by the 
military terrorists. Royalist Pretenders would do well to re- 
member that having a man after their own hearts at the head 
of the State, the Generals, whatever their promises, are by no 


means certain to replace a docile President by an unknown 
sovereign. 


The story told in the St. James’s Gazette places 

SomE Deraits. the inception of the conspiracy in the early days of 
September, when the “suicide” of Colonel Henry, 

the late Head of the French Intelligence Department, had 
painfully impressed upon the “generals” the need of defending 
themselves against further developments. ‘To General Zurlinden, 
the Governor of Paris, and General de Pellieux the leading part is 
also assigned in this recital, significance being attached to their 
numerous interviews with Prince Victor, he coming to Paris, and 
General de Pellieux going to Brussels. In spite of these open 
intrigues, no attempt was made by the civil power to call either 
general to account, and one may presume that M. Faure was, to 
some extent, privy to the proceedings. Then followed a period 
of clandestine activity, during which the Dreyfusard Party were 
exceedingly anxious, while it was observable to outsiders that the 
anti-Dreyfus Press, having recovered from the knockdown blow of 
Henry’s confession of forgery, assumed the aggressive, and were 
more truculent and threatening than ever. A convenient railway 
strike was magnified into a revolution, and was made the pretext of 
drafting another 10,000 soldiers into Paris, who would be all under 
the orders of General Zurlinden. Newspapers “in the swim” 
‘-ade daily announcements of “impending confl with the 
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strikers,” who had exhibited no symptoms of violence. According 
to the St. Jumes’s Gazette :—*On the 13th of October unofficial 
information reached certain Republican leaders of details of the 
plot. M. Vaughan, of /Awrore, was warned by a friend that ‘all 
was ready’ for Saturday, the 15th inst., and M. Waldeck Rousseau 
found himself in possession of the famous telegram signed 
‘General.’ No change of régime was contemplated. But Ministers 
were to be arrested during the Friday to Saturday night, leading 
Dreyfusites imprisoned or otherwise ‘dealt with, an Extra-Con- 
stitutional Ministry installed in power, and a Congress called. 
Whether a Restoration would have ensued is another matter.” The 
statement as to an impending attack upon leading advocates of 
Revision is undoubtedly true, and one of the most distinguished 
was warned by the police that his safety was threatened. Then :— 
“ About six o’clock on the 13th of October there was a notable 
gathering of Revisionists at the offices of the Awrore. A delibera- 
tion was held by the principal leaders in a drawing-room. There 
were M. Millerand, much agitated; M. Rane, still sceptical; M. 
Clémenceau, reminding his friends that ‘ whenever plots were suc- 
cessful one discovered that one had hada warning and disregarded 
it. Let us, he said, ‘act in time this once.” In another group 
were MM. Gérault Richard, Bernard Lazare, and Labori, anxious 
every one of them, but determined to fight and defend themselves. 
After a hurried dinner, a second meeting was held, and a resolution 
passed to send M. Millerand as a delegate to M. Brisson.” 


That same evening (13th October) M. Millerand saw 

a © M. Brisson, the Premier, who promised to take any 
necessary precautions, affirming, however, that he 

was not taken unawares, as his detectives had warned him of what 
was brewing ten days before, and that there was no need for alarm, 
as “Les conspirateurs se sachant découverts, ont remis la partie.” 
For the time being the plot has failed, and two of the ringleaders 
are to be removed from Paris, the civil power not being strong 
enough to dismiss them. General de Pellieux has been nominated 
to a provincial command, while General Gonse becomes Governor 
of Nice. We get here a pleasant picture of the French Premier 
—a notoriously weak man—detecting and defeating a formidable 
plot against the Republic, at the head of which the Governor 
of Paris, commanding one of the largest garrisons in the world, 
had deliberately placed himself. This Governor, Zurlinden, had 
already shown himself stronger than the Brisson Ministry by the 
successful kidnapping and imprisonment of Colonel Picquart, in 
defiance of the remonstrances of M. Brisson and his colleagues, and 
of the desperate character of I'rench generals when once committed 
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to a career of lawlessness, we have had superabundant evidence 
What, then, is the explanation of the collapse of this plot? Surely 
not the vigilance and resolution of M. Brisson? We believe the 
discomfiture of the Zurlindens, Merciers, &c., to have been due 
to a far simpler and more hopeful cause. When they sounded the 
generals of division, whose co-operation was vital to their success, 
the conspirators found, to their amazement and disgust, that, while 
some were willing to assist, others were lukewarm, and not a few 
were hostile, and resolutely refused to co-operate. The brutal 
persecution of a high-minded and brilliant soldier such as Colonel 
Picquart has aroused feelings in French military circles not pre- 
viously awakened by any of the iniquities of the Dreyfus case. 
There is, therefore, temporarily at any rate,a weakening in the 
solidarity of the army. ‘To this may be attributed the collapse of 
the conspiracy, but the conspirators remain in high commands, 


they are on the watch, and may carry the army with them 
at a second venture. 


We need not discuss the Dreyfus case in any 

THe DREYFUS detail as it is dealt with elsewhere, but, as we write, 

a further crisis is approaching. The machinery 

of revision has been set in motion, though in what precise 
direction is unknown, and the case is at present in the hands of 
the Cour de Cassation. How long it may remain there no prudent 
person would care to hazard a guess. The unconscionable M. 
Cavaignac (the late War Minister who publicly disgraced himself 
and stultified the Chamber of Deputies by vouching for the 
authenticity of the most palpable forgery ever fabricated, and 
who is a cousin and friend of Paty de Clam, himself a pro- 
curer of forgery and the patron of Esterhazy, the acknowledged 
German spy), threatens to intervene, with the aid of the Chamber 
he so completely fooled in July. M. Cavaignac and his sinister 
faction desire to take the matter out of the hands of the Cour 
de Cassation on the ostensible grounds that it has no juris- 
diction over courts-martial, and that the safety of the State 
precludes the surrender of the whole dossier by the French 
War Office. On the first point .it need only be pointed 
out that the Civil Code gives the Cour de Cassation ex- 
plicit jurisdiction over the illegalities committed by inferior 
courts, including military courts. As to the second, the Foreign 
Powers concerned in the case have repeatedly informed the French 
Government, both publicly and privately, that they have no 
objection whatsoever to the fullest publicity being given to all the 
documents in the Dreyfus dossier. These are believed to comprise 
forged letters from the Emperor of Germany to Count Minster 
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mentioning Dreyfus’ name, and even more fatuous forgeries from 
the Emperor to Dreyfus himself, with such a postscript as this: 
“The Empress sends her kind regards to Madame Dreyfus and the 
children.” Then, again, being desperately hard up for a case 
against their victim, the French War Office got one of their own 
spies in Germany to name Dreyfus as a spy. This is M. 
Cavaignac’s great card, and he makes mysterious allusions to 
it in every speech, declaring that it is impossible for France to break 
faith with one of her own employés by divulging his name, &c. 
The accusation of any paid spy against an honourable soldier 
like Dreyfus is entitled to no credit whatsoever, but the case can 
perfectly proceed without the name of this worthless witness being 
disclosed. But we must recognize that however egregious may be 
the arguments employed by M. Cavaignac and Co. to stay the hand 
of justice, they will appeal to the great vested interests which are 
determined codite qu'il codite to conceal the accumulated crimes of 
the French War Office. We are by no means out of the wood. 
Note also that Colonel Picquart is still in the clutches of the 
military brigands who kidnapped him. 


It is now generally accepted that we may expect, 
: has tae so far as legislation is concerned, a dull Session in 

1899, devoted primarily to such important but 
not inspiriting topics as London Government and Secondary 
Education, though something more enlivening may crop 
up in the next few weeks. Our own domestic concerns 
have, however, ceased to concern us as a nation; our in- 
terest is divided between our external affairs and the internal 
affairs of other communities. The Cabinet has, therefore, more 
leisure than usual for those larger Imperial questions to which, 
. though termed “an Imperial Government,” it gives, as a Govern- 
ment, far too little attention. They usually remain within the 
particular Department to which they may be allotted, and hardly 
ever obtain the attention of the Cabinet. This is particularly the 
case with Indian questions, which are entirely at the mercy of the 
permanent officials and whoever may be the political figure-head 
of the India Office, usually selected for his entire ignorance of 
India. In all the smaller and commonplace questions the system 
works well enough. The officials are hard working and conscien- 
tious, and perfectly competent to supervize the transaction of 
administrative business. The same may be said of the bureaucracy 
of Calcutta, though the criticism is to be heard that they have got 
into the habit of overwhelmning the district officers with paper- 
work, and thus prevent them from knowing the country and 
people as they used to. But from time to time some really com- 
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plicated and far-reaching Indian question has to be dealt with 
which is far beyond the capacity of the Viceroy’s entowrage or that 
of the Secretary of State for India. It then becomes the duty of 
the Cabinet to intervene and to take the matter out of the hands 
of the Department, which, however enlightened, necessarily 
approaches every question from a Departmental point of view, and 
with the best intentions in the world may, if left to its own devices, 
take a disastrous decision which henceforward the honour of the 
office requires shall be upheld as a chose jugée. That is precisely 
the position we are coming to upon the dull and, to many, repul- 
sive, subject of Indian currency. At the same time its importance 
cannot be over-estimated, as may be gathered from reading Mr. 
Lloyd's convincing criticism of the proposed policy of the Indian 
Government. Here we say is emphatically a case in which the 
Cabinet has a duty to perform, and it is idle of us to call ourselves 
an Imperial people, or our Government an Imperial Government, 
if we and they refuse to fulfil our trusteeship of the Indian people. 
Two little coteries of officials, who are here to-day and gone to- 
morrow, whose ignorance of financial questions is deeper than 
plummet has ever sounded, insist on being allowed to run the 
Indian Empire on to the rocks in the sight of all mankind. That 
is surely a big enough question for the Cabinet. 


The question as to whether India shall revert to 

Saas the silver standard on which she throve, or persist 

in adopting a gold standard which has already 

inflicted incalculable injury upon her, is happily no quarrel between 
monometallists and bimetallists. It is a question of silver mono- 
metalism or gold monometalism. All the best business opinion is 
dead against a gold standard for India. Sir John Lubbock, the 
President of the Gold Standard Defence Association, is at one 
with Lord Aldenham, the President of the Bimetallic League, in 
condemning it, while their views are equally shared by Sir Robert 
Giffen, the most learned of the monometallists, and Mr. Balfour, 
the most distinguished of the bimetallists. The hole-and-corner 
committee, which was carefully packed by Lord George Hamilton 
with officials and partizans of the India Office, and was to be 
precluded from hearing any evidence in favour of re-opening the 
Indian mints, and is understood to be debarred by the reference 
from reporting in that sense were it so disposed, has, none the less, 
been compelled to listen to a number of witnesses supporting that 
policy. By their superior knowledge and experience they frequently 
made the members of the committee look exceedingly foolish. 
We much wish we had the space to do justice to the evidence; ¢.9.; 
of Mr. Stephen Ralli, who, as a member of the firm of Ralli 
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Brothers, has a larger material stake in the prosperity of India 
than Simla and Whitehall combined. His house has 168 agencies 
and sub-agencies in India, and is by far the largest exporters from 
India, as well as the largest importers of Lancashire piece goods. 
Mr. Stephen Ralli, as an ardent monometallist, objeets to the 
bastard bimetallism which is injuring India. He knows the 
country intimately through being in constant correspondence with 
people in all parts of it, and he warned the committee that there 
“ will be political disturbance if the present system of the Indian 
Government continues,” which he amplified in another part of 
his evidence. “I have an Indian friend in London who is doing 
very large business. I had heard that the opinion of some officials 
is that the traders of India are not dissatisfied with the closing of 
the mints, and I asked the opinion of this Indian gentleman, who 
is a man in a very large way of business, I have no doubt he is 
well known to you. He told me, ‘ We consider that the closing of 
the mints is much more serious to us Indians than the food famine, 
than the earthquakes, than the plague, and the war on the frontier. 
You understand that we Indians, especially under the present 
legislation, cannot speak ; we cannot write, therefore it is impossible 
that the officials should know our feeling and our opinions, but 
let me assure you that there is very great dissatisfaction in 
India”” Quos Deus vult perdere, prius dementat is all we can 
say of those who are deaf to such a warning. 


Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, our blustering Chan- 
Cneck to THE Cellor of the Exchequer, incurred an unprecedented 
bone on nnncthend snub in the beginning of October, which would not 
be worth alluding to did the episode not atfect the 
greatest social question before the country. He was the principal 
speaker at the annual meeting of the Northern Union of Conserva- 
tive Associations, held this year at North Shields; and one of the 
topics upon which he dilated was Old-Age Pensions. After graci- 
ously conceding that the Government would “attentively examine” 
the report of the Committee of Enquiry they had themselves 
appointed (which, as the reader is well aware, interpreted its 
narrow reference in the narrowest possible sense, and so summarily 
dismissing the most likely schemes submitted), Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach laid down “certain landmarks, which, in any attempt to deal 
with this subject, must be carefully regarded ” : — 


‘¢He had no sympathy with the wild proposal to give pensions to everyone of a 
certain age independent of his means ; secondly, he looked upon it as impossible 
in this country to have a compulsory method of contributions to Old-Age Pen- 
sions ; thirdly, he thought the mere fact that a person of the age of sixty-five was 
in needy circumstances was no sufficient reason for treating him or her with special 
consideration. In this matter he or she should in some way have earned the con- 
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sideration. The Poor Law, to.his mind, as it stood, afforded sufficient provision in 
old age for the idle or dissolute. Again, they could not be too careful—and this was 
almost the crux of the question—to avoid in any way injuriously affecting the 
great and beneficent institution of friendly soeieties which had done so much for 
the working-classes and the country at large. Lastly, who was to pay ? He thought 
they would find in the south of England a very strong and widespread objection 
to impose any charge on the rates for this purpose. He was bound to tell them that, 
having regard to the present expenditure and its probable increase in such matters 
as defence of the Empire, our existing sources of taxation could not bear the cost of 
any such scheme. Some other sources would have to be found. Good sources 
might be found, but what were they to be? Were the working-classes prepared 
for an increase in indirect taxation? Hewas doubtful. Would it be fair, having 
regard to the burdens imposed on other classes for the benefit of the working- 
classes, to impose this additional burden on the payers of additional taxation 
alone ?” 

Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s pronouncement was accepted as a 
heavy backhander at any solution of the Old-Age Problem that 
might be proposed, but his argument at once provoked certain 
reflections. If the Chancellor of the Exchequer is justified in 
declaring that this community is so hard up that the Government 
is precluded from fulfilling the pledge given by several of its 
members and about 150 successful Unionist candidates at the last 
election, how profligate of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach to have 
frittered away the large sum of £1,120,000* this year by reducing 
the tobacco duty. This remission is understood to be beneficial 
to the town of Bristol, but elsewhere it has not even the merit of 
being popular. And his present plea of poverty makes his earlier 
extravagance unpardonable. Perhaps for this very reason the 
delegates, to whom he had denounced Old-Age Pensions, proceeded, 
when he resumed his seat, to pass a resolution, by a majority of 
two to one, urging the Government to proceed with the question. 
As these carefully drilled delegates are usually as docile as sheep 
and are invariably overawed by the presence of a “ leader,” this: 
manifestation of independence is significant. The Cabinet will 
be unwise to trifle with the question. 


Three thoroughly intereresting appointments have 

poe... been announced during the past month, of which 
the most important is that of Mr. Clinton 

Dawkins, who becomes Financial Member of the Indian Viceroy’s 
Council, which is at this moment a post of peculiar responsibility, 
owing to the hideous mess into which the Indian finances have 
been thrown by the ineptitude of his predecessor, who actually 
* We have received a circular from the Liberal Unionist Association giving 
this scandalous piece of extravagance as the seventeenth of twenty-three reasons 
why electors should ‘‘support the Unionist Government and vote for the 
Unionist candidate ;” the twenty-first reason being that our side has passed an 


Act which ‘frees conscientious objectors to vaccination from penalties for the 
non-vaccination of their children.” 
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proposed to deal with financial “stringency” by melting down 
rupees! Another cause enhancing the importance of this great posi- 
tion is that the new Viceroy, Lord Curzon, though a capital speaker, 
an enterprising traveller, and a hard-working man, has no knowledge 
of, interest in, or aptitude for, economic problems. Consequently a 
great deal turns on Mr. Dawkins, who is a clear-brained, capable 
man, with an excellent Egyptian record and a high reputation 
among men who have worked with him. If he goes to India with 
an open mind, he has one of the greatest opportunities of public 
service and distinction ever offered to an Englishman ; but if he 
goes with a preconceived determination to force upon the Indian 
people a currency system which is wholly unsuited to their needs, 
the new Finance Minister will merely carry 300,000,000 people 
another stage along the road to ruin travelled by Sir James 
Westland. The second appointment announced is that of Mr. 
St. John Brodrick to the Under Secretaryship of Foreign Affairs, 
vacated by Mr.Curzon’s promotion to the Viceroyalty. Mr. Brodrick 
has filled the somewhat thankless post of Parliamentary Secretary 
for War for the last three years, but he has filled it extremely 
well, so well that his removal is greatly to be regretted from 
a soldier’s point of view. He has had his “ differences” with 
the military, no doubt, but they recognize the sincerity and zeal 
with which he has applied himself to the interests of the army. 
He has spoken very cogently in defending the Department, but 
he has not yet contracted that fatal habit of treating every critic 
as a public enemy to whom no quarter should be shown. In his 
new sphere he will have still ampler opportunities of cultivating 
this valuable detachment, and while we hope he may consistently 
“sit on” the Bowles’ and the Bartletts, who bring the discussion of 
Foreign Affairs into contempt, we feel sure he will remember that 
there are an increasing number of Members of Parliament whose 
curiosity on such matters is legitimate and disinterested. We 
believe that Mr. Brodrick will achieve marked success as the 
Parliamentary mouthpiece of the Foreign Office. He ought to 
have been succeeded at the War Office by Mr. Arnold Forster, 
and is succeeded by Mr. George Wyndham, a very clever and 
cultivated young man, who has an admirable opportunity of 
emancipating himself from various South African fads which 
have injured his reputation. It is gratifying to see the young men 
coming on—both Front Benches are getting a little stale,and want 
new blood. 
An episode should be recorded which throws a 
ao. strong side light upon one of the most disagree- 
able features of the present day. Mr. Hooley, the 
company-monger, having stated in the Bankruptcy Court that the 
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late Mr. G. B. Baker, when city editor of the Pall Mall Gazette, 
levied blackmail, the management of that paper, instead of 
ignoring the accusation, investigated it, and ascertained that a 
cheque for over £400 had been passed through Mr. Baker’s banking 
account on behalf of the London and Globe Finance Corporation. 
The Pall Mall Gazette thereupon called upon the Corporation to 
explain this payment, and, eventually, after reiterated challenges 
to the still silent company, a printed circular was issued by the 
directors of that concern, containing an account of the transaction, 
which failed to impress the public. It stated that Mr. Baker, at 
the close of an interview with Mr. Whitaker Wright—the 
managing director or “boss” of the Corporation—asked for a 
“tip as to some good investment,” whereupon Mr. Wright, 
“partly from good nature and partly with the desire of being rid 
of Mr. Baker’s importunity,” mentioned two mining companies, 
whose shares would, he said, prove a good investment in 
the near future. The circular adds that “Mr. Baker thanked 
Mr. Wright, and acted upon his advice by purchasing some 
Ivanhoe shares, which were subsequently sold at his request 
by the company at the market price of the day,” and as “the 
company” sold the shares, Mr. Baker, received the cheque 
for £406 5s., representing the “profits” from it. Thus, in order 
to get rid of the “importunate” Mr. Baker the “good-natured 
company” had apparently constituted itself his broker. With 
regard to other cheques from the same source, upon which the 
Pall Mall Gazette likewise challenged the corporation, no reply 
was forthcoming. The circular of the directors, among whom is 
Lord Dufferin, who is reputed to receive a salary of £5,000 as 
chairman, further declares that Mr. Wright’s conduct was “ unim- 
peachable,” and it adds “that neither he nor any of his colleagues 
ever paid one penny in money or in any other form, or were privy 
to any such payment to Mr. Baker for any fevourable notices of 
our company or to avoid adverse criticism.” And the circular ex- 
plains “that the transactions with Mr. Baker occurred in the 
ordinary course of business, and were absolutely justified in them- 
selves,” for “any managing director is not only entitled, but is ab- 
solutely bound, to impress the organs of public opinion with as 
favourable a view of the prospects of the concern he is managing 
as the circumstances of the case may justify; and there is no 
further or more convincing method of doing this than by recom- 
mending an enquirer (be he a financial editor or otherwise) to 
purchase shares in its issues.” The Pall Mall Gazette 1s to be 
warmly congratulated on having pressed this matter home, and 
the investing public cannot fail to be grateful for the exposure of 
a transaction which is unblushingly avowed to have been “ in the 
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ordinary course of business.” The episode has, one may hope, given 
a fright both to “ good-natured” managing directors as well as to 
“importunate ” city editors trading on that “good-nature.” 


The most picturesque, and not the least practical, 
ENue GERMAN episode of the past month was, and is—for it is 
not yet closed—the Turkish tour of the German 
Emperor and Empress. Their itinerary was to have included Egypt, 
but at the last moment this part of the project was abandoned, 
whether from lack of time, through deference to French suscepti- 
bilities, or from fore knowledge of the anarchist plot which was 
subsequently discovered at Alexandria, has not transpired. Their 
Imperial Majesties are accompanied by a vast retinue, and their 
journey marks a new departure in German policy which cannot 
fail to influence the fate of Eastern Europe. It is somewhat naive 
on the part of the inspired German Press to pretend that the 
Emperor is a mere Cook’s tourist without any ulterior object, and 
that Russia is rather pleased than otherwise at his benevolent 
interest in her protegé—Turkey. As Germany’s appropriation of 
Kiau-Chau,which Russia had ear-marked for her own, caused serious 
friction betweeen the two Empires, so does Russia keenly resent 
this deliberate poaching on her Turkish preserves, and were she 
not tied up in various ways, would resist it. If it amuses the 
Berlin newspapers to represent the matter otherwise there is no 
harm done, for no one is misled. The German Emperor is a man 
with brain and will-power. He has not only imbibed the mid- 
century ambitions of his countrymen as regards Asia Minor, which 
will become a great German Sphere of Influence, but he likewise 
aspires to make Turkey an ‘adjunct of the Triple Alliance, which 
has become weakened by the internal dissensions of Austria and 
the impoverishment of Italy. Prior to the Emperor’s visit to the 
Sultan, Baron Marschall, the German Ambassador at Constantinople, | 
had become the guide, philosopher, and friend of the Palace, and 
we may expect to see a great development of German influence at 
Constantinople. German officers are organizing the Turkish Army, 
German contractors are acquiring more Turkish concessions than 
those of any other nation, German capital is building Turkish 
railways, and the Turkish Empire will shortly be overrun with 
German bagmen. Why should our German cousins seek to hide 
their light under a bushel, and pretend that their Emperor is 
wasting his time on an idle trip when he is labouring for the 
Fatherland ? 


The German Emperor, by withdrawing from the 

CRETE. Concert of Europe and throwing himself into the 
arms of the Sultan, has unwittingly closed a grue- 

some chapter in the bloody history of Crete. For Germany’s with- 
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drawal reduced the Concert to more manageable dimensions, while 
her violent flirtation with Turkey spurred France and Russia to 
punish the fickle Sultan. Great Britain and Italy have always 
desired to liberate Crete. So, after an impasse lasting 
for two years, which culminated in the massacre of British 
soldiers and bluejackets under the eyes of 4,000 Turkish troops, 
who looked on as complacently as though the victims had been 
Armenians, these four Great Powers presented an ultimatuin to the 
Porte demanding the evacuation of Crete by the whole Turkish 
army. The Sultan evidently expected Germany to encourage him 
to decline this proposal, and awaited the German Emperor's 
visit before replying to the Powers. We may gather the tenour 
of the Emperor’s attitude from the fact that two days after his 
arrival at Constantinople, the Sultan surrendered unconditionally, 
and on the same day (October 20th) the first detachments of his 
troops left the blood-stained island, the remainder will 
follow immediately, and there will be one form of massacre 
the less in Crete. Subsequently, the British Admiral, 
Noel, who has conducted himself with conspicuous credit 
throughout this most dismal affair, succeeded in capturing 
seven Mussulmans convicted of murdering British soldiers, and 
hanged them on the battlements of Canea. Then, to prove his 
impartiality, he arrested twelve Christians guilty of outrages and 
took them on board his ship. Any that have committed murder 
will of course be hanged. If Admiral Noel could be made 
Governor of Crete with plenary powers there might be some chance 
of establishing order in that weltering confusion. The Powers have, 
however, doubtless exhausted themselves in delivering the ultima- 
tum, and we may look forward to a further period of paralysis. 
They have spent a year and a half in disagreeing about a governor. 
Why does not Lord Salisbury propose that Major Marchand, who 
is clearly a man of iron will, unflagging energy, and unfailing 
resource, be appointed Governor of Crete ? 
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SHALL THE INDIAN GOVERNMENT RUIN INDIA? 


THE report of the evidence taken by the Indian Currency Com- 
mittee published some weeks ago is painful reading for those of 
us who take a pride in the Empire that has been handed down to 
us from our forefathers, believing that it ensures good government 
to all who live under its sway, and that it promotes civilization 
throughout the world. The currency policy of the Indian Govern- 
ment, however, is calculated to shake our belief. Ever since gold 
began to rise and silver began to fall in purchasing power, now 
more than a quarter of a century ago, the Indian Government has 
been pestering the Home Government for permission to adopt the 
gold standard. About twenty years ago the demand was sub- 
mitted to a small committee, and the request of the Indian Govern- 
ment was refused. About six years ago another committee was called 
upon to advise on the question, and it recommended the closing of 
the Indian mints. Now a third committee is called in to serve as 
a cloak for the Home Government in allowing the adoption of a 
gold standard. It would be incredible had it not happened before 
our eyes, that on these three committees which were formed for 
the express purpose of advising the Governments in London and in 
Calcutta what ought to be the money of India not one single native 
of that country of any condition in life has been given a seat. The 
money that a people uses affects in the most intimate way almost 
every act of their lives, and certainly the whole well-being of 
every member of the community. Surely the people whose very 
existence is touched so deeply ought to be better able to say what 
money suits them best than can foreigners who, let them take ever 
so much pains, can at the utmost get only a very faint and a very 
uncertain knowledge of the habits, customs, ways of life, and modes 
of thought of the strange people concerned. Yet not one single 
Indian, whether he has served the State or whether he has not, 
has been allowed to give an opinion on the matter in any one of 
these three several committees. The course so pursued does not 
reflect upon one Party alone. Both the great Parties are equally 
guilty. It may be said that the Indian people are little versed in 
economic matters; but the present Secretary of State for India 
has ruled that plea out of court, as he-has expressly told us that 
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he does not want experts on his committee, but men who are 
capable of understanding evidence, and of weighing it. Is it 
possible for anyone to assert that amongst nearly 300 millions of 
people in our great eastern dependency there is not a man of any 
degree capable of understanding and weighing evidence? How- 
ever, granting, for the sake of argument, that Indian members of 
the committee are not required, it is surely evident to the most 
superficial that Indian witnesses, at all events, are indispensable. 
But while the Indian Government has been at pains to send over 
witnesses who shall fully and faithfully represent its own 
views, and while merchants and others interested in Indian 
industry and trade have eagerly come forward to press their 
several opinions, nothing has been done either by the Home 
Government or by the Indian Government to facilitate the 
coming of Indian witnesses before the Committee. It is quite 
right, of course, that the Indian Government should put its own 
case clearly and strongly before the committee. It is also quite 
right that merchants, manufacturers, tea-growers, and so on, should 
come forward. But what interest has any person in the guesses of 
gentlemen who know nothing of India and are not interested in it, 
however eminent they may be in other walks of life? Surely it 
cannot help the Committee to hear the opinions of such gentlemen. 
But it would help the Committee enormously to have the wishes 
of the Indian people brought authoritatively and explicitly before 
it. What is more important still, it would enable the whole 
public to judge what ought to be done. As matters stand at 
present the ordinary Englishman has no means of judging whether 
a change ought or ought not to be made. But if he could learn 
the real views of the Indian people he would not be likely to make 
a mistake. In short, without knowing the wishes of India we are 
groping in the dark, and what is still worse we are playing with fire. 
It is notorious that there is widespread unrest throughout India and 
upon its borders. We are witnessing a great upheaval in China, 
All the nations of Europe, and, indeed, the only real nation in 
America also, are entering upon a struggle for the possession of the 
waste places and the backward countries of the earth. At any 
moment, then, we may be confronted by a combination of dangers 
such as we have not had to face since Waterloo. And at such 
time we are deliberately telling our Indian fellow-subjects by our 
actions, if not by our words, that we do not care even to consider 
their interests in a matter so nearly and so deeply affecting their 
welfare as the regulation of their currency. Is the Indian Govern- 
ment to be allowed to pursue this course, and to plunge the 
whole Empire into difficulties, the magnitude and bearing of 
which no man can foresee ? 
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So far as can be judged at present Indian feeling is decidedly 
and strongly opposed to the adoption of a gold standard. From 
time immemorial the natives of India have been accustomed to 
invest a large part of their savings in gold and silver ornaments. 
Only the wealthy can afford to buy gold. The great mass of the 
population has invested its savings in silver. In The Statist I have 
ventured to estimate that the silver hoardings of the Indian popu- 
lation at the present time are at the very lowest 300 millions 
sterling. I may add that I believe the real amount to be very 
much greater. The policy of the Indian Government in closing 
the mints has already depreciated in rupees this immense hoarding 
by about one-third, say, 100 millions sterling. Except the very 
poorest labourers, all classes, from the greatest princes to the 
smallest farmers, have hoarded in this way, and all, therefore, 
share in the loss caused by this enormous depreciation. In hard 
times the poor are accustomed to bring out their hoards. to obtain 
money to tide them over famine or other difficulties. But if they 
do so now they find to their dismay that they can obtain in rupees 
only about two-thirds of what they gave for these ornaments. Is 
it possible to doubt that the discovery of the fact must spread dis- 
affection throughout the length and breadth of the land? For the 
silver dealers will not delay to inform the intending sellers that 
the depreciation has been caused by their own Government. The 
British rupee has been preferred in India to the rupees of the 
nstive princes, because long experience had proved that the 
British Government did not tamper with its coinage, and was per- 
fectly honest in its monetary policy. What a shock, then, must 
it be to the natives to find that after ali their confidence in the 
British Government of India has been misplaced. More than 
this, during the five and a half years that the mints have been 
closed the Indian people have continued to import and to keep sil- 
ver to the amount of about four millions sterling annually. They 
did this even during the famine, and they have continued ts do 
it notwithstanding the taxation of the metal and the desire 
of the Indian Government to adopt the gold standard. In itself 
that seems to prove that the attachment of the natives to silver 
is not abated in the least. And, consequently, it ought to make 
the Committee pause before sanctioning the Indian Govern- 
ment’s policy. At all events it ought to make it incumbent upon 

the Home Government and the Committee to insist upon the pro- 
duction of a sufficient amount of native evidence. And if neither 
the Committee nor the Government will act, then public opinion 
here at home ought to insist that a step so grave as the altering of 
the money of an immense country shall not be taken without 
affording some opportunity at least to the people of that country, 
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who alone are really concerned, to say whether they wish the 
change to be made or not. Lastly, the native princes are very 
seriously affected by the policy of the Indian Government, for the 
princes hold in their treasuries an immense amount of silver. They 
have been communicating with one another for some time past 
as to how best to make their views known in England, and it is said 
that they have taken council likewise with several British merchants 
in India. Surely this is a strong reason for inviting the princes to 
give evidence, or, at all events, to send representatives who will lay 
the evidence before the Committee. It would be madness to do any- 
thing that would make the princes suppose that we are indifferent 
to their interests, and even if in the last resort it is decided to carry 
out the policy of the Indian Government, it is manifestly only pru- 
dent to do what we can to make the princes believe that we are 
actuated by no hostility towards them, or even indifference towards 
their interests, but only by an honest desire to do what seems best 
for the whole of India. 

But it may here be asked: Granted that the compositi- of the 
Committee is not satisfactory, and that native Indian witnesses 
ought to have been produced, what have you to say to the evidence 
actually given? My answer is that it brings to light not one single 
new fact, and therefore in itself does not enable us in the least to 
form an opinion where we have not had one already upon the sub- 
ject in debate. The witnesses examined before the Committee may 
be classified as follows:—(1) Merchants, bankers, and others 
interested in India. Most of these were originally opposed to the 
closing of the mints. Some of them, however, now think that the 
experiment must be persevered in on the ground that the remedy 
would be worse than the disease. (2) Gentlemen engaged in 
business in the City, but who have no connection with India, and 
are not known as experts either in economics generally or in 
currency particularly. It is obvious that their impressions, or 
views, or whatever we are to call them, can carry no weight. 
(3) Former leaders of the agitation in India for the closing of the 
mints, who are bound to justify their past action, and whose testi- 
mony, therefore, may be at once put aside. And, lastly, the official 
delegates. Here I do not propose to discuss the evidence of any 
of the private witnesses. I confine myself to that given by the 
two gentlemen sent over from Calcutta to represent the Indian 
Government and advocate its views, one of them being the 
permanent head of the Indian Treasury, the other the Chief ot 
Statistics in India. To judge a case correctly the most satisfac- 
tory way is to take the arguments put forward by those who, with 
most knowledge and with the greatest interest, support the case. 
And it must be assumed that the two gentlemen selected by the 
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authorities at Calcutta are not only well posted on their subject, 
but are highly competent to put their evidence in the most telling 
way. They do not, however, add one single material fact to what 
has been said over and over again by themselves, or their col- 
leagues, or their predecessors. Practically their whole argument 
comes to this, that the fall in the exchange had, when the mints 
were closed, plunged the Indian Treasury into such embarrass- 
ments that either the coinage of silver had to be suspended, or an 
immense addition had to be made to the taxation, or India must 
have broken faith with her creditors. If the Committee were pro- 
perly constituted, and especially if its chairman was animated by 
the sole desire to get at the full truth and nothing but the truth, 
these two gentlemen would have been asked on what grounds they 
assume that an immense burden of fresh taxation would have to 
be imposed upon India if the mints had been kept open, or were 
now to be reopened. And in pursuance of this course of exami- 
nation they would have been asked, furthermore, whether, as a 
matter of fact, during the twenty years or so preceding the 
meeting of the Herschell Committee the fall in exchange had 
compelled the Indian Government to increase exorbitantly the 
taxation. All readers who have paid attention to the subject 
know that the Indian Government did nothing of the kind. But, 
if from 1871 to 1893 Indian taxation was not oppressively in- 
creased, what reason is there to believe that the further fall in the 
gold price of silver, consequent upon the repeal of the Sherman 
Act by the United States Congress, would have rendered it neces- 
sary to overtax the people of India, supposing that the mints had 
not been closed in 1893, or that they were now to be reopened ? 
Sir Henry Fowler was careful to put no such question, and 
neither of the two official witnesses gave any information upon the 
point. Moreover, the official witnesses would have been asked ; 
On the assumption that a large addition to taxation would have 
become necessary if the mints had been kept open, what grounds 
are there for believing that the people are incapable of paying, with- 
out serious trouble, the new taxation? No such question was asked, 
and the witnesses very prudently avoided touching upon the sub- 
ject. If the Committee were anxious to get at the full truth, and 
if the Indian Government desired to lay all available information 
before the British public, the official witnesses would not only have 
volunteered answers to the questions put above, but they would 
also have submitted to the Committee as accurate statistics as 
could be collected, showing, firstly, the increase of taxation from 
1871 to 1893, compared with the increase in the same number 
of years immediately preceding; secondly, elaborate statistics 
showing the growth of trade in the two periods selected for com- 
parison ; thirdly, the increase in the area under cultivation, also in 
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the same periods; fourthly, the growth of population, likewise in 
the same periods; fifthly, the range of prices in the two periods of 
a large number of the principal commodities consumed in India ; 
sixthly, as many figures as could be got together, or such other 
information, as would enable the Committee and the public to 
judge of the growth of wealth in the two periods. It would, 
no doubt, be very difficult to get together more than a very loose 
estimate on the latter point. But an immense amount of informa- 
tion, instructive and enlightening, could be collected. For example, 
were the classes affected by famine most worn down in the 
earlier period or in the later? In which was there the greatest 
rush to sell ornaments and the like? Had the Government to 
come to the assistance of a larger proportion of the population in 
the stricken districts in the earlier or the later period? And so on. 
Allowance, of course, would have to be made for the extension of 
the railway system and other means of communication. But if one 
were to sit down to frame a list of the information that could and 
ought to be laid before the Committee, it would be easy to show 
that, as a matter of fact, the ability of the people to bear taxation 
had increased very materially during the very period in which the 
fall in exchange was going on. Lastly, the official witnesses ought 
to have submitted to the Committee the immense body of avail- 
able information respecting the springing up of new industries 
throughout India since 1871, such as the export of wheat, the 
cutting out of China by India in the tea trade, the expansion of the 
jute industry, and so on. And, above all, the official witnesses 
ought to have volunteered such exhaustive information as with all 
its efforts the Indian Government had been able to get together 
during the preceding five or six years respecting the probable 
influence of reopening the mints or adopting the gold standard 
upon the competition of silver-using countries like China with 
India, and upon similar subjects. From the answers of Mr. 
Finlay and Mr. O’Conor it would appear—incredible as it sounds— 
that although the Indian Government has been pressing the Home 
Government for permission to stop the coinage of silver for nearly 
a quarter of a century, it has never thought it necessary to collect 
information on any one of those points. It has not even done so 
simple and comparatively easy a thing as to keep a record of prices 
during the period. And the British public is now asked to give 
carte blanche regarding the currency of India to a Government 
which has shown itself so regardless of information and so ignorant 
of vital facts bearing upon the question as the examination of 
these two gentlemen discloses. 

The Indian Government in this respect reminds one strongly 
of the conduct of the Spanish Government for some time 
before its war with the United States, The Spanish Govern- 
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ment did absolutely nothing to prepare itself for an emer- 
gency which every careful observer saw to be coming, trusting 
that, somehow or other, accident would befriend it. Simi- 
larly, the Indian Government coolly comes before the British 
public, without condescending to collect even a scrap of evi- 
dence, and asks for authority to do what it likes with the savings 
of the Indian people, as well as with the conditions upon which 
they are to make a living for themselves. As a matter of fact, 
everybody who has studied the course of affairs in India since 
the demonetization of silver by Germany, is aware that in no 
period of the modern history of that country—I say nothing of 
fabulous periods, but confine myself to the times within which his- 
tory can fairly well be depended upon—has she progressed so much 
as during those two decades. The wheat trade with Europe came 
into existence. China was practically driven by her from the tea 
markets of Europe. The jute trade and the cotton trade assumed 
great proportions. The Burman rice trade became exceedingly 
important. India was beginning to export coal on a considerable 
scale before the mints were closed, and promised to take a high 
place as a coal producer. But it is unnecessary to run through the 
catalogue. Everybody conversant with the facts knows that India 
made wonderful progress during the quarter of a century under 
review. And even those who have not studied the case closely can 
convince themselves of the truth of the statement by observing 
how much more easily the country passed through the last great 
famine than it did through any preceding famine, at all events since 
the establishment of British rule. Even the Indian Finance 
Minister himself and the Secretary of State for India here at 
home are obliged to admit that the progress made has been 
striking. With this universal concensus of opinion that India 
prospered so wonderfully while exchange was falling, the Indian 
Government now comes forward to ask us to take away from India 
the very stimulus that so largely gave her that prosperity. I 
admit, of course, that the fall in exchange was not the only 
stimulus, probably was not even the chief cause. The construction 
of railways, the opening of the Suez Canal, the investment of 
British capital, the employment of British skill, the security 
afforded by British rule, all contributed very powerfully. But, 
beyond these beneficent influences, there is the undoubted fact 
that trade in every direction expanded while the exchange was 
falling, and it is easy to produce scientific reasons to show that a 
steady fall in exchange continued for a quarter of a century must, 
in the nature of things, give an immense stimulus to the business 
of a country. 

Furthermore, it is obvious to anyone who is actuated only by the 
single desire to promote the welfare of India that the scramble of 
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the European Powers for China, together with the astonishing rise 
of Japan, are altering altogether the economic conditions throughout 
the Far East, and are threatening to place India in a critical 
position, even apart altogether from the suicidal policy attempted 
by India’s own Government. Japan is just now passing through a 
commercial and financial crisis. But since Japan was thrown open 
to the world the progress she has made leaves no room for doubt 
that her commercial expansion will continue ; that she will become 
a very considerable manufacturer; and that she will also take a 
respectable place as a commercial country. That in itself is a 
consideration that ought to make the Indian Government 
pause; but there is a much more serious matter, and it is 
the prospect of the opening up of China by European skill 
and European capital. I have admitted that India owes an 
immense debt to British skill and British capital. But now 
China is to be benefited, not by British skill and capital 
alone, but, by American, German, French, Russian, and Japanese 
also. Great railways are to be built much more rapidly and 
with much less thought for the financial interests of the Treasury 
of the Empire than has always had its weight with the Indian 
Government. India is as big as all Europe outside of Russia. But 
the total railway mileage of India after all these years is not equal 
to that of the United Kingdom alone. Now we have a furious 
competition going on between the several European Powers for 
concessions to build railways in China. And when these railways 
are built, and the country is opened up thereby to trade in every 
direction, with what advantage will not China be able to enter into 
competition with India? Furthermore, China has an immense 
superiority in her system of water communications over India. 
The Ganges and the Indus tap only the northern part of India. 
But the Yang-tsze stretches from the Pacific almost to the Burman 
frontier, and the Yang-tsze is only one of the numerous rivers of 
China. Beyond ail this China apparently is immensely richer, 
naturally, than India. If all the accounts respecting that country 
given by travellers, explorers, and .resident merchants are only 
partially true she has a much better and a much more varied 
climate than India. Her soil is richer. Her productions are far 
more numerous and far more varied. Tea seems to be ab- 
original in China, and though India of late has competed with 
her successfully in the tea market, how will she carry on the 
competition when China can draw upon the skill and capital of 
all the civilized world, and has a low exchange, while the Indian 
exchange is artificially inflated by its own Government? More- 
over, China is very rich in gold, silver, and other metals. She is 
believed to be very rich in coal likewise. And, lastly, the Chinese 
are beyond all question superior to the Indians as traders. So far 
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as one can judge from the experience of the past, the Chinese are 
physically a stronger and an abler race than the Indians. But 
there can be no doubt at all that the Chinese merchants are im- 
mensely superior to the Indian. Everyone who knows them as 
they are concurs in the statement that Chinese merchants, not only 
at home but all over the Pacific and in America, are honest, 
capable, enterprising, and successful ; and it is also certain that the 
Chinese of all classes have a power of combination which, up to 
the present at all events, Indians have never shown. Lastly, 
Chinese banking, even under the corrupt, effete, and oppressive 
rule of the Manchu Dynasty, is better than Indian native banking 
with all the advantages of British Government and British assist- 
ance. Under the very most favourable circumstances, then, India 
will find it hard to maintain the competition with China when the 
latter can draw at pleasure upon the skill and capital of all the 
forward countries of the earth. But, as if purposely to handicap 
India, her own Government proposes now to get rid of the money 
which is suited to her stage of civilization and to the habits 
of her people, and to force upon her an alien monetary system 
which is uncongenial to her customs, and will undoubtedly be 
injurious to her trade. Supposing, as Indian officials assume, 
that, if the Indian mints had not been closed, the value 
of the rupee would be now about 104d. of our money, 
which would be its true value on the hypothesis that silver 
would have fallen as much as it has fallen if the mints had been 
kept open, it will be seen that the Indian Government, by clos- 
ing the mints and forcing the rupee up to about Is. 4d. of 
our money, has, according to this view, increased its purchasing 
power by about 50 per cent. Therefore, on the assumption that 
the rupee would be now worth only 104d, it would have 
exactly the same purchasing power at present as a silver coin 
in China of the same weight and fineness. In other words, there 
would be ‘no advantage in the foreign markets of the world to 
either India or China because of the money current in the one 
or the other. But if China is opened up and begins to compete 
actively in the European markets with India, the money of 
India, supposing that the mints are kept closed and the rupee is 
maintained at 1s. 4d., will have about 50 per cent. more purchasing 
power than an equivalent coin in China; or, to put the matter 
differently, a Chinese merchant will be able to undersell his Indian 
competitor in the European and American markets by about 
50 per cent; for, while the rupee is at 1s. 4d. every pound 
sterling paid in Europe for an Indian article of commerce ex- 
changes for no more than fifteen rupees, which is the money 
employed by traders of every kind in India itself, Buta pound 
sterling paid in Europe to a Chinese exporter would exchange for 
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50 per cent. more Chinese silver coins of exactly the same weight 
and fineness as the rupee. And since the rupee has altered very 
little in purchasing power within India itself, and would not go much 
farther in paying wages or buying Indian-grown commodities than 
an equivalent silver coin would in China, it follows that a Chinese 
merchant, exporting goods to Europe or the United States, 
would be able to undersell his Indian competitor to any extent 
necessary up to about 50 per cent. And this is what the sapient 
administrators of India are trying to bring about. 

The space which the Editor of this Review is able to afford me 
is so limited that I have to pass over many points which it might 
be worth while to touch upon; but there is one matter which re- 
quires a very brief statement—namely, the contention of the Indian 
Government respecting the fall in exchange. The Indian Govern- . 
ment tells us that unless a gold standard is established it will be 
necessary to impose heavy additional taxation, and that India 
is not in a position to bear heavy fresh taxation. Granting, 
for the sake of argument, that new taxation would have to be 
levied, what has been said above shows that the Indian 
Government has already imposed upon its subjects more taxation 
than would be required to meet a very serious fall in exchange 
and a very considerable war besides. On its own contention, that 
if the mints had not been closed the rupee would be worth now 
only about 104d., whereas by closing the mints it has been got up 
to 1s. 4d., it follows that every man who has to pay taxes to the 
Indian Government has to give 1s. 4d. of our money for each rupee, 
or the equivalent of 1s. 4d., whereas if the mints had been let 
alone he would have to give only 104$d., or the equivalent of that 
sum. The taxation, therefore, has been increased, according to 
the showing of the Indian Government, by about 59 per cent. ; 
but that is by far the smallest part of the injury done to India. 
Every individual in that country who has entered into a money 
contract of any kind, whether to pay rent, or to pay interest, or 
to repay principal, or no matter what it may be, has to give 
his creditor now the equivalent of 1s. 4d., instead of, according 
to the Indian Government, the equivalent of 10}d., for each rupee 
promised to be paid. Therefore, every debtor of every kind is 
being deprived, by the action of the Government, of 50 per cent. 
more than he actually contracted to pay. In other words, by 
forcing up the rupee the Indian Government is carrying out a 
wholesale system of confiscation which has not been witnessed 
before elsewhere in the world in a time of peace under a civilized 
government. Through sheer political cowardice the Government 
is enriching the zemindars, the landlords of every kind, whether 
great or small, the bankers, the money-lenders, the usurers, and so 
on, at the expense of the real producers of India, the men who 
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constitute the backbone of its population, and the makers of its 
wealth. The Government is always complaining that the usurers 
are getting possession of too much of the land of India, and 
ousting from it the peasant agriculturists, and very strong 
measures indeed have been taken to stop the process. Yet in face 
of this the Government is now adding nearly half as much again 
to the burdens of the whole of the peasantry of India, and making 
a present of the amount to the very usurers whom they are trying 
to keep in restraint! Such blind incapacity and suicidal folly have 
seldom been witnessed in this world. The mistakes this country 
made when she lost the thirteen original American colonies were 
quite venial compared with this almost incredible impolicy. And 
yet the Indian Government does not think it necessary to make 
out any case for its fatuous course beyond showing that it has to 
paywow for every pound sterling due in London a great many more 
rupees than it had to pay a few years ago. And the leaders of the 
two great Parties at home seem to think that a sufficient argument. 
But there is a still further point which the Indian Government 
keeps concealed from the British public, and which the critics of 
that Government have not sufficiently made known; and it is this. 
The total amount of what are called the Home Charges—the 
sterling commitments of the Indian Government which it has to 
meet in London every year—is about 17 or 18 millions of our 
money. Of this total, about one-third consists of pensions, 
interest on debt, payments for British troops and ships in the 
Indian service, and so on. That one-third, therefore, is practically 
for the time being irreducible. The remaining two-thirds, however, 
are really and truly prices paid for materials, stores, and com- 
modities of all kinds by the Indian Government itself, and by the 
Indian railways. It is obvious that on these two-thirds, say, 
roughly, 12 millions sterling per annum, there is no loss by 
exchange; for neither the Indian Government nor the Indian 
railways would buy in Europe if they could buy more cheaply in 
India. The whole matter, then, is not merely a question of price; 
not a question of exchange as the Indian Government would have 
us believe, but it actually effects a saving for India. And yet the 
Indian Treasury, through sheer stupidity and ignorance of the true 
system of book-keeping, represents the loss by exchange to be in- 
curred upon the whole 17 or 18 millions, and not,as it ought to 
show, upon about 6 millions only. It is almost incredible that 
Sir Henry Fowler, the Chairman of the Committee, does not know 
all this; for he has been Secretary of State for India. And yet 
he has not put a single question to any of the official witnesses, and 
especially to the permanent head of the Treasury at Calcutta to 
bring out the facts. What is to be thought of an enquiry con- 
ducted in this spirit? . T. Lioyp. 
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Now that the reference of Madame Dreyfus’ appeal to the Cour de 
Cussation or Supreme Court of France has at last been allowed, it 
is not unprofitable to glance back at the painful scene which closed 
what we may term the first act of the drama. That first act was 
the trial and condemnation of Dreyfus, its closing scene his degra- 
dation before ten thousand soldiers and a crowd of a l.undred 
thousand Parisians. Let us re-read the account of it which ap- 
peared in the journal L’Autorité of January 6th, 1895, premising 
that this was and is a journal bitterly hostile to the accused. 

“At the first stroke of nine from the clock of the Military 
School, General Darras lifts his sword and: gives the command, 
which is repeated along the front of each company: Shoulder 
arms ! 

“The troops execute the order, and an absolute silence‘follows. 

“ Hearts cease to beat and all eyes are turned towards the right- 
hand corner of the square, where Dreyfus is shut up in a little » 
building on the terrace. 

“In a moment a small group is seen: it is Alfred Dreyfus, in the 
midst of four artillerymen, accompanied by a lieutenant of the 
Republican Guard and by the senior petty officer of the escort. 
He approaches, and between the dark pelisses of the artillerymen, 
one discerns quite clearly the three galloons, trefoil shaped, and 
the gold brocade of the officer’s cap. His sword glints, and from 
afar one can distinguish the black knot fastened to its handle. 

“ Dreyfus walks with a quiet, firm step. 

“*« Just look how erect he walks, the scoundrel,’ is the remark 
one hears. 

“'The group advances towards General Darras, in front of whom 
stands the clerk of the court-martial, M. Vallecalle. 

“ Amidst the crowd outside shouts are audible, as the group halts. 

“ The officer in command makes a sign and the drums beat and 
bugles sound ; then there is a fresh spell of silence, this time tragic 
in its import. 

“The gunners who accompany Dreyfus fall back a few steps, and 
the condemned man is seen alone and apart. 
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“The clerk gives the General the military salute, and then, turn- 
ing towards Dreyfus, reads out in a loud clear voice the judgment 
which sentences him to deportation to a fortified station and to 
military degradation. 

“When he has read it, the clerk turns round again to the General 
and gives the military salute. | 

“ Dreyfus has listened in silence. The voice of General Darras is 
next heard. It is raised and slightly touched with emotion, and 
one hears clearly the words: 

“* Dreyfus, you are unworthy to bear arms. In the name of 
the French people, we degrade you.’ 

“Then Dreyfus is seen to raise both arms ; and, head erect, he 
cries out in a strong voice, in which one cannot detect the least 
tremor : 

“*T am innocent. I swear that I am innocent. Vive la France.’ 

“The vast crowd outside answers with a loud shout of ‘A mort. 

“ But the noise drops ina moment, for they see that the adjutant, 
charged with the melancholy duty of depriving the degraded man 
of his galloons and arms, has laid his hand on him, and already 
the first galloons and cuffs, which have been unsewn beforehand, 
have been torn off by him and thrown to the ground. 

“Dreyfus seizes the opportunity to protest anew against his 
condemnation, and his cries reach the crowd and are distinctly 
audible : 

“*On the heads of my wife and children, I swear that I am 
innocent. I swear it. Vive la France.’ 

“ However, the adjutant has rapidly torn off the galloons of the 
cap, the trefoils of the sleeves, the buttons of the pelisse, the num- 
bers on the neck, and the red strips which the condemned man 
has worn on his trousers ever since he entered the Ecole Polytech- 
nique. 

“The sword is left. The adjutant draws it out and breaks it 
across his knee. The dry snap is heard, and the two broken frag- 
ments are cast on the ground like the rest. Then the sword-belt 
is unfastened, and the scabbard in its turn falls to the ground. 

“It is all over, but the few seconds have seemed a century. We 
had never before felt pangs of anguish so keen. 

“ And afresh, clear, and without any touch of emotion, is heard 
the voice of the condemned man in a raised tone, crying : 

“You degrade an innocent man !’ 

“Next, the condemned man has to pass along before his com- 
rades in arms, and the men formerly under his command. For any 
other man the suffering would be horrible; but Dreyfus does not 
seem particularly distressed, for he steps firmly over the insignia 
of his former rank, which two gendarmes will presently gather up, 
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and he takes his place of himself between the gunners with naked 
swords who led him before General Darras. 

“The little group, led by two officers of the Republican Guard, 
turns its steps towards the band which is stationed in front of the 
prison-van, and so begins to defile along the front of bas troops, 
within about a yard of them. 

“ Dreyfus, as he marches along, keeps his head erect. The public 
cries ‘A mort.’ Presently he comes up close before the iron railing, 
where the crowd sees him better. Their cries redouble, and from 
thousands of throats rings the demand for the death of the wretch 
who still cries aloud: ‘I am innocent. Vive la France.’ 

“The crowd has not heard him, but it has seen him turn towards 
it and utter his cry. A broadside of hisses is their answer, and 
then a shout which passes like the breath of a tempest across the 
vast court : ‘A mort! A mort!’ 

“ And outside there is a terrible rush amidst the sombre masses, 
like the current of a whirlpool, and the police have extraordinary 
trouble to prevent the people from throwing themselves on the 
Military School and taking the place by assault, in order to take 
a vengeance at once quicker and more rational on such infamy as 
that of Dreyfus. 

“ But he continues his march, and on reaching the spot in front 
of the group of reporters, he says : 

“« You will tell the whole of France that I am innocent ?’ 

“« Hold your tongue, wretch,’ is the answer of some of them, 
while others cry, ‘Dastard! Traitor! Judas!’ 

“ At the insult, the abject wretch draws himself up, and casting 
on us a glance of fierce hatred, exclaims: ‘ You have not the right 
to insult me.’ From the pressmen’s group, a clear voice is heard 
contradicting him: ‘You know very well that you are not 
innocent.’ ‘ Vive la France!’ ‘ Filthy Jew ? and other cries are hurled 
at him as he continues his march. 

“His dress is pitiable to look at. Instead of galloons, there 
hang down long ends of thread, and his /épi has lost all shape. 

“ Dreyfus draws himself up once more, but he has only passed in 
front of half the troops massed there; and it is evident that the 
continuous cries of the crowd, and the various incidents of this 
parade, begin to tell on him. True, the wretch keeps his head 
turned insolently towards the troops, as if in defiance of them, but 
his legs begin to totter and his steps grow heavier. The group 
advances but slowly, and now it passes in front of the ‘ Blues,’ 

“ The march round the court is finished. Dreyfus is again handed 
over to the two gendarmes, who have come to pick up his galloons: 
and the remains of his sword. They hurry him into the prison- 
van. The coachman whips up his horses and the carriage dashes 
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off, surrounded by a detachment of Republican Guards, at the head 
of whom ride two of their number clasping their revolvers. 

“ The parade has lasted just ten minutes.” 

I have been told by an Englishman who was present that 

Captain Dreyfus was the single actor in this terrible drama who 
behaved himself with dignity, and he quitted the scene with a 
profound conviction of his innocence, and filled with forebodings 
for France. 
“The “acte d’accusation,” or indictment of Dreyfus, now to be 
analysed was published in the Siecle of January 7th of this year 
How the managers of that paper procured it is not known, but 
its authenticity has been admitted by the état major. It was 
drawn up by the officer, Besson d’Ormescheville, appointed to 
prosecute Dreyfus, and it deserves to be studied because of the 
notable indications it affords of what can pass for serious evidence 
in a French court-martial, so serious, indeed, that Reasons of 
State require it to be heard in camera. Into the true reasons 
which animated the accusers of Dreyfus to hold his trial in 
secret we shall win some insight as we proceed. 

The indictment begins by formulating the main charge :—- 

‘* Dreyfus is charged with having, in 1894, intrigued with, or communicated 
information to, one or more agents of foreign powers, with the aim of supplying to 
them means of committing acts of hostility or waging war against France, by 
handing over to them secret documenis.” 

It is surprising that, although this, the official indictment of 
Dreyfus, was published in January of this year, English journals 
usually well informed have continued almost till now to lend their 
authority to the fable that the charge against Dreyfus really con- 
cerned Russia, and have argued that from this circumstance was 
to be explained the unwillingness of the French Government and 
War Ottice to allow any reopening of his case. 

The “ acte d’accusation” then describes the bordereau which was 
“the basis of the accusation” levelled against Dreyfus. Ina former 
number of this review* I have translated this bordereau, which was 
a list, with comments, of five secret documents which the writer 
of it was about to send to Schwarzkoppen, the German Military 
Attaché in Paris. It is in Esterhazy’s handwriting, and ends 
with the words “Je vais partir en manceuvres.” The process by 
which d’Ormescheville and his employers fastened upon Dreyfus 
the guilt of writing this bordereaw is set forth in the following 
passages of the indictment :— - 


‘*The very nature of the documents addressed to the agent of a foreign power 
» » « «+ makes it certain that it was an officer who was the author of the Jettre- 


* See the article entitled “The Truth about Dreyfus,” by Huguenot, in the June 
number of THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 
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missive (t.¢., borderean), and who was responsible for the despatch of the documents 
which accompanied it ; and proves, furthermore, that this officer must belong to 
the artillery, since three of the notes or documents sent concern this branch of the 


forces.” 

One would think that the least reflection would have avoided so 
erroneous a conclusion. The bordereau confuses the “hydraulic 
brake” for guns of 1889 with the hydro-pneumatic brake invented 
only in 1893, and introduced in 1895. What officer of artillery 
would have fallen into such an error? Then the writer of the 
bordereaw dwells on the ditticulty he has had in borrowing (for the 
sake of copying it) the projet de manuel de tir de Vartillerie de 
campagne. Yet this manual was in the hands of every officer of 
artillery. The copies issued were, indeed, numbered in a series, 
and each ofticer, when the manceuvres were finished, had to return 
his copy. Nevertheless, no gunnery officer would have dwelt on 
the ditticulty of borrowing it, still less have used the blundering 
phrase projet de manuel de tir. Lastly, the writer of the bordereau, 
in speaking of the behaviour of the gun when used with the brake 
in question, used the words s’est conduite la pitce, where every 
French gunner would say «est comportée. . 

‘* From an attentive examination of the handwriting of the officers employed in 


the bureaux of the état major of the army, it was clear that the writing of Captain 
Dreyfus presented a remarkable resemblance to that of the incriminating /ettre- 


missive.” 

One naturally asks why these amateurs in graphology limited 
their horizon to the état major. For every one artillery-officer 
employed inside that bureau, there were a hundred at work out- 
side. Why did they not extend their “attentive examination ” to 
these as well. As a matter of fact, it was the Marquis de Mors 
and du Paty de Clam who, for sinister reasons of their own, first 
turned on to the unfortunate Dreyfus the suspicions of the guile- 
less General Gonse, then assistant-chief of the état major. The 
Marquis in question was shortly afterwards sent on an idle mission 
to the borders of Tripoli, where he was promptly assassinated by 
the hand of a fanatical native. Was he, like Picquart, sent there 
in order to disappear? Is it possible that he had a conscience ? 
Did pangs of compunction about Dreyfus’ fate move him to 
threaten the War Office with revelations? One thing is certain, 
that, like so many actors in this sinister drama, he died in a very 
mysterious manner. 

“The Minister of War (Mercier) was duly informed of the proceedings so 
begun, and ordered a comparison of the bordereau with specimens of Dreyfus’ 
handwriting. M. Gobert, expert of the Bank of France and of the Court of 
Appeal, was appointed to examine the matter, and received from General Gonse 
on October 9th, 1894, the necessary documents. A few days after they were sent 
M. Gobert asked of Gonse, who was calling on him, the name of the person 


acensed ; but he naturally refused to give it him. A few days later M. Gobert 
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was invited to send in his conclusions along with the specimens which had been 
entrusted to him; for the pretentions he had manifested seemed ail the more 
suspicious, because they were accompanied by a request for more time. The 13th 
of October, M. Gobert sent his conclusions in the form of a letter to the Ministry, 
drawn up in these words :—‘ Considering the rapidity with which I have been 
obliged to examine the matter, I think I ought to say that the /ettre-missive in 
question may quite well have been written by another person than the one 
suspected.’ The line tuken by M. Gobert having inspired a considerable mistrust 
of him,* the Minister of War asked the Prefect of Police to bring in M. Bertillon, 
chief of the service for the identification of criminals.” 


The celebrated M. Bertillon lost no time. He received the 
bordereaw along with the specimens of Dreyfus’ handwriting on 
the morning of October 13th, and on the evening of the same 
day :— 

‘‘He formulated his conclusions in the following terms :—‘If one sets aside 
the hypothesis of a document very carefully forged, it clearly appears that one 
and the same person wrote the letter (i.c., bordereau) and the pieces communicated 
for comparison,’ ” 

The Minister of War had now got hold of the expert he wanted, 
and on the very next day signed an order for the arrest of Captain 
Dreyfus, which, on the next day, October 15th, du Paty de Clam 
and Henry executed. 

I abstain from reproducing the long passage which next follows, 
amounting to one-tenth of the whole, and destined to discredit the 
report of M. Gobert. He seems to have recognised in the speci- 
mens sent for comparison the handwriting of Dreyfus, in conjunc- 
tion with whom he had had to compile an official report about the 
financial measures which in time of war it would be necessary for 
the bank to take in order to defray expenses. It is also clear from 
d’Ormescheville’s remarks, that M. Gobert suspected foul play, and 
declined to be the tool of a war-office which told him a little too 
plainly that what they wanted was an expertise “to order.” He 
accordingly declined to have anything more to do with the case. 
Not so M. Bertillon. 


“In his report of Oct. 23rd, drawn up after a more profound examination, and 
based on a greater number of specimens, M. Bertillon formulated the following 
conclusions, which are more positive than his former ones: ‘The proof is made, 
it is peremptory ; you know what was my opinion from the very first. It is now 
become absolute, complete, and unreserved.’ ” 


M. Bertillon arrived at his conviction with the help of some 
letters of Matthieu Dreyfus seized by du Paty, and a marvellous 
plan of a citadelle des Rebus graphiques, ditched and intrenched 
with breastworks and revetments.” This cabalistic proof seems to 
have satisfied Dreyfus’ judges, though its production in the first 


* I italicise in my translation passages which better than others express the 
parti pris of the French war-officials and their monstrous hurry to get Dreyfus 
condemned. 
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Zola trial convulsed everyone with laughter, and its author left 
the court a discredited charlatan. 

A new phase in the graphological history of the bordereau 
opened in the summer of 1896, when Colonel Picquart, as head of 
the French Military Intelligence Department, had the petit bleu, or 
letter-card, of Schwarzkoppen, placed in his hands by the same 
Alsatian servant who had brought the bordereau to the same 
bureau nearly two years before. The German attaché had 
written it one morning early in May, 1896, in his lodgings, and 
being unexpectedly summoned to his embassy, took it with him in 
order to post it there ; for such cards have to be dropt into special 
boxes. But he seems to have torn it up, and the servant collected 
the fragments and took them to the War Office, as he had the 
bordereaw two years before—Colonel Picquart now being Chief of 
the Intelligence Department. The latter’s suspicions were thus 
turned on Esterhazy, specimens of whose writing he obtained, and 
immediately recognized as being identical with that of the bordereau. 
I have dwelt on the history of the petit blew for two reasons: 
firstly, because Esterhazy will shortly try to explain it away, as he 
has lately tried to explain away the character of the bordereau; 
and, secondly, because the French War Office have lately brought 
against Picquart the absurd charge of forging it in order to injure 
Ksterhazy ; the truth being on the contrary that, until the petit bleu 
addressed to “Commandant Esterhazy, 27, Rue de Bienfaisance, 
Paris,” excited Picquart’s suspicions, he had never heard of Esterhazy, 
nor in any way connected him with the bordereau. Having definitely 
established the real handwriting of that document, Picquart natur- 
ally desired to win over to his opinion Bertillon, the witness of all 
others on whose evidence Dreyfus had been condemned. Accord- 
ingly he went to Bertillon, bordereau in one hand and specimens 
of Esterhazy’s writing in the other. The expert instantly declared 
the writings to be identical. Such are the facts deposed to by 
Colonel Picquart at the Zola trial; and Bertillon could not deny 
them, though he made a clumsy attempt to minimize the import- 
ance of the avowal he had made to Picquart. 

In November, 1896, some short-sighted believer in Dreyfus’ 
guilt, who had access to the War Office facsimiles of the bordereau, 
communicated one of them to the Matin. It was promptly sub- 
mitted by Bernard Lazar, along with specimens of Dreyfus’ hand- 
writing, to ten of the leading experts in Europe and America, who 
all agreed, after minute study of it, that it could not possibly have 
been written by Dreyfus. In October, 1897, de Castro, Esterhazy’s 
stockbroker, seeing a facsimile of it being hawked along the 
boulevards, recognized instantly in it the handwriting of his client, 
many of whose letters were in his possession. He informed 
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Matthieu Dreyfus, who lost no time in denouncing Esterhazy to 
the Minister of War as the real traitor. 

By the beginning of this year, therefore, it was requisite, if the 
legend of Dreyfus’ guilt was to be adhered to, to have Esterhazy 
formally acquitted of having written the bordereau. The problem 
now was how to explain away the identity of handwritings; for as 
early as November 16th, 1897, Esterhazy, with a cool effrontery, 
born of the knowledge that he was indispensable to the War 
Office—l’homme de UV’état major, as he now calls himself,—had 
avowed the terrible resemblance, l’effroyable similitude, of the 
writing of the bordereau to hisown. He himself suggested a way 
out of the difficulty, and a letter of his is now in the possession of 
the French Government, addressed to du Paty de Clam just before 
his mock court-martial of last January, in which he asks whether 
the War Office is “sure of its experts?” The latter were to swear 
that the bordereau was decalqué sur son écriture, .e., traced letter 
by letter, in the same way in which the notorious Pigott fabricated 
the false Parnell letters: However, the War Office was “sure” of 
its experts, as it had been “sure” of Bertillon, and three grapho- 
logues were easily found to swear that the genesis of the bordereau 
was as described. The court-martial, which, through du Paty, was 
all along in collusion with the accused man Esterhazy, professed 
itself satisfied, and brought in a verdict of acquittal. These three 
experts—Couard, Belhomme, and Varinard—have sued M. Zola for 
damages because he told the truth about them in his famous letter 
beginning “J’accuse,” and the Court of First Instance gave them 
each 5,000 francs: damages raised by the higher court to which 
Zola appealed to 10,000. It clearly pays well in France to be a 
“safe” expert on the side of the Praetorians, To a student of 
Roman history the parallel will at once occur of the delatores 
under Nero. 

But the depositions of this second set of experts flatly contra- 
dicted M. Bertillon’s results. He swore that the bordereau was in 
Dreyfus’ handwriting, slightly disguised ; they, that it was traced 
letter by letter on genuine writing of Esterhazy’s. It could not be 
both at once, and if the later set were right, it no longer 
incriminated Dreyfus rather than any other man, say Drumont ; 
for anyone can trace another man’s handwriting in this way, and 
no attempt was made to show that it was Dreyfus who had done 
the tracing. And supposing he had done it, what other motive 
could he have had for thus disguising his own treason in another 
man’s handwriting, except to be able to say in case of detection: 
“Tt was not I, but Esterhazy who wrote this. 
party!” 
defence. 


He is the guilty 
Now it stands on record that Dreyfus attempted no such 
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It is not then surprising that the War Office have dropt the 
bordereaw during the last few months. It was too transparently 
weak. For it they have substituted the mass of idiotic ex post fucto 
forgeries, which Henry began to manufacture and get manufactured 
from the first moment when, in the autumn of 1896, he was made 
head of the Intelligence Department instead of Picquart—sent out 
to Tunisia to be murdered. In the last few days Esterhazy, 
jettisoned by the French War Oftice in their last desperate attempt 
to lighten their ship, is said to have confessed that he wrote the 
bordereau, but to pretend that he wrote it “to order,” not of 
Schwarzkoppen, but of an état major anxious to incriminate Dreyfus 
But this transparent hypothesis would hardly diminish the weight 
of an avowal. Why should Esterhazy have been set down to 
write a treasonable letter to catch another, in his own natural, 
characteristic, and undisguised handwriting, which none but a 
Bertillon could be got to identify with that of Dreyfus? Surely 
the French état major could have set one of its many professional 
forgers to imitate Dreyfus’ style of writing, if this hypothesis were 
true? And why should they have instructed Esterhazy to add at 
the end of the borilereau the significant words: Je vais partir en 
maneuvres? Esterhazy did attend these manceuvres of 1894, 
though as covertly as he could. Dreyfus never went near them. 
A letter of Esterhazy’s was recently produced and published in 
facsimile in the French papers, written on the eve of these same 
manceuvres, in which he declares in almost identical words, iden- 
tically written, that he is about to attend them. Yet in his court- 
martial last January he swore that he did not go to them. I can 
understand his anxiety to save the ruins of his own character at 
the same time that he brings down about their ears the mansion 
of the French generals, who refuse any longer to kiss him in public 
and acclaim him as the martyr of the Jews; but I would respect- 
fully advise him to elaborate a sounder hypothesis for his purpose, 

Even though it has involved so long a digression, it was well to 
trace out connectedly the adventures of this bordereau which began 
by being the wnique piece, the solitary bit of evidence against 
Dreyfus. Let us now return to the acte d’accusation, or 
prosecutor's brief in the Dreyfus court-martial, and let me once 
more beg the reader to bear in mind that the proceedings were 
held in secret, and that this document was never intended to see 
the light. 


“‘ Before Captain Dreyfus was arrested, and when as yet he could have, sup- 
posing he was innocent, no idea of the charge formulated against him, M. le 
Commandant du Paty de Clam subjected him to the following test :—He made 
him write a letter in which were enumerated the documents which figure in the 
bordereau. As soon as Captain Dreyfus caught the drift of this letter, his writing, 
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regular up to that point, became irregular, and he became so agitated that persons 
present noticed it. Asked why he was so agitated, he declared that his hands 
were cold, Now the temperature in the bureaux, which Captain Dreyfus had 
entered a quarter of an hour before, was quite good, and the first four lines 
written show no trace of the influence of cold.” 


Ihe War Office has been repeatedly challenged to produce the 
letter written by Dreyfus at du Paty’s dictation. It has not 
ventured to do so, although it has produced forged confessions of 
guilt, forged correspondences between the German and Italian 
attachés, forged letters about Dreyfus between the Emperor William 
and Count von Miinster. Why, then, this unusual modesty and 
self-restraint, this taboo of so useful a proof of Dreyfus’ guilt ? 
Evidently because it would fall flat on the public. 

Let us pass on to the results of the “laborious and delicate en- 


quiry,” in the course of which twenty-three witnesses had been 
heard. 


‘* Dreyfus, during the two years he has passed in the état major, has attracted 
notice in the various bureaux by his very indiscreet attitude and odd behaviour. 
In particular he has been found alone late in the afternoon, and even after hours, 
in other bureaux than his own bureau, in which it is not clear that his presence 
was neéded, Itisclear, from the depositions of several witnesses, that he arranged 
to be often at work at hours not contemplated in the rules, either by asking leave of 
his chiefs for reasons which at the time they had no call to verify, or without asking 
leave. This course permitted Captain Dreyfus to be often alone in the bureaux 
to which he belonged, and to look in them for anything that might interest him. It 
is thus quite conceivable that he might also, without being seen by anyone, have 
made his way into other bureaux from analogous motives.” 


In public offices it is too common for employés to hurry away 
an hour before they ought to; but it appears that in the French 
War Office special industry and addiction to hard work expose a 
man to the suspicion of being a spy. 


** Captain Dreyfus underwent along interrogatory before the officer of judiciary 
police (i.e.,du Paty). His answers, to put it mildly, constantly admit of contradic- 
tion. Some of them deserve special notice, notably that which he gave on being 
arrested on the 15th of October last, when they searched his pockets and he said : 
‘Take my keys, open everything in my house, you will find nothing.’ A search 
was made at his house and gave, or very nearly gave, the results indicated by him. 
But it is permissible to suppose that since no letters, even no family letters, with 
the exception of those addressed to Madame Dreyfus during his engagement to 
her, no notes, even of tradesmen, were found in the course of this search, the true 
explanation is that, whatever could in any way compromise him had been hidden 
or destroyed long before.” 


The reader will fail to see the contradiction between Dreyfus’ 
assertion and the facts. There were no treasonable documents, ergo, 
there had been, but Dreyfus had destroyed them. But why should a 
German spy in the French army be expected to destroy with somuch 
care his butchers’ and bakers’ bills,as well as his correspondence with 
the Schwarzkoppens and the Panizzardis? However, the French 
War Otfice was not to be cheated in this way; so, from 1896 
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onwards, they set their Intelligence Department, presided over by 
Henry and assisted by MM. Lauth, Lemercier-Picard, du Paty, and 
Drumont, to supply all these documents which Dreyfus had, in 


1894, so unkindly neglected to have in his house ready for them to 
seize, 


** Dreyfus’ answers under cross-examination are everywhere interspersed with 
persistent denials of, and also with protests against, the charge alleged against him. 
When the cross-examination first began, he said that he seemed in a vague way to 
recognize in the bordereau the handwriting of an officer employed in the bureaux 


of the état major. Afterwards in our presence he withdrew formally this 
allegation.” 


In face of the above admission, what becomes of Dreyfus’ 
pretended confession of guilt? What of the hypothesis of Messrs, 
Couard, Belhomme, and Varinard, accepted by Esterhazy’s judges 
and remunerated at the rate of 10,000 francs apiece by the French 
civil tribunals, that Dreyfus traced the bordereau from Esterhazy’s 


handwriting in order to conceal his own guilt and incriminate 
another ? 


‘* Tf one compares the answers which Captain Dreyfus gave with the depositions 
of some of the witnesses heard, one is left with the very painful impression that 
he often disguises the truth ; and that whenever he feels himself hard pressed he 
gets out of it without much difficulty, thanks to the supple character of his 
mind.” 


How perfidiously clever of Dreyfus not to fall into any of the 
traps laid for him! He not only will not confess his guilt, but he 
routs their arguments. 


“Tt seems that his motive for this systematic ferreting, for his provoking these 
conversations of an indiscreet kind, for these investigations over and above what 
he was charged to know, was that he felt the necessity of procuring as much in- 
formation as possible, oral or written, before his stay in the War Office came to an 
end, Such an attitude is suspicious from many points of view, and is very like 
that of persons who practice espoinage.” 


We turn over two pages and we have an example of Dreyfus’ 
suspicious zeal for information :— 


‘‘In the month of February last corporal Bernolin, then secretary of M. le 
Colenel de Sancy, head of the second bureau of the état major, made a copy of a 
work of about twenty-two pages on Madagascar in the antechamber of that 
higher officer’s study. The making of this copy took five days, during which both 
the minute and the copy of it were left ina carfon* on the corporal’s table at the 
end of each day’s work. Moreover, when, during working hours, the non-com- 
missioned officer left his room for a time, the work he was at was left open and 
could consequently be read.” 


This minute was one of the documents enumerated in the 
bordereau, and Schwarzkoppen has related to Panizzardif how he 


* An open cardboard box, such as one lays letters to be answered in. 

| See the Lettre d’un Diplomat from Berne, 25th March, 1893, published by 
Jean Testis. Panizzardi was military attaché at Berne, and inspired this Lettre 
throughout. 
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received it along with the others from Esterhazy in the spring of 
1894. If it was given toa corporal to copy, and left lying about 
as described, surely it needed no particular ferreting on Dreyfus’ 
part to learn, supposing he did ever learn, its contents. Anyone 
who liked could look at it, yet the indictment argues that because 
Dreyfus had read it, therefore he wrote the bordereau. Why 
should not the corporal equally well have written it? But then 
Dreyfus’ habits were so strange. He wanted to know about 
everything. If the best of the young French officers on being 
breveted go into the staff office for a time, it is nevertheless 
evident that they are not supposed to learn what goes on there 
by way of completing their military education. 

The Letters of Dreyfus, written since his arrest, in 1894, and of 
which I translated the first few in the August number of this 
journal, reveal him to us as the most tender and affectionate of 
husbands and fathers. Yet listen to this :— 

** Captain Dreyfus was also en relations witha woman Dida, older than himself, 
very rich, and with the reputation of paying her lovers, and who at the end of 
}890 was assassinated by Wladimiroff. Captain Dreyfus, who was then at the 


Military School, and had just married, was cited as a witness in this scandalous 
business, which came before the Assize Court of Versailles, January 25th, 1891.” 


Now turn to the testimony of the doctor, A. Lataud, who 


attended Mad. Dida, published lately in the high-class scientitic 
journal, La Médecine Moderne :— 


**T was cited as a witness before the Versailles Court along with Doctor Motet 
and several others who had come into contact with the victim. Dreyfus was also 
sited, and the president of the Assizes complimented him on the high principle he had 
Shown in all his behaviour in respect of Mad. Dida. Such are the facts, on which 
it is necessary to insist, not only because they have been falsified (to wit, in the 
Dreyfus case), but also because we cannot allow a stain to be inflicted on the 
memory of Mad. Dida, who has left children.” 


Let us resume this part of the act of accusation :— 


‘*Has Dreyfus, since his marriage, changed his habits in this respect? We 
think not, for he has declared that he stopped the |\Woman Y-— in the street 
in 1893, and that he made the acquaintance of the woman: Z— at the 
races in 1894. The first of these women is Austrian, and speaks several lanquages 
well, especially German. She has a brother who is an officer in the Austrian ser- 
vice, another is an engineer, and she receives officers socially.” 


We shall see presently that French officers know German at 
their peril; but it appears from the above that it is also dangerous 
for one of them even to possess the acquaintance of a lady in 
good society who speaks that language. 


** Although Dreyfus has declared that he never cared for gambling, yet it ap- 
pears from the information collected by us on the point that he has frequented 
several clubs in Paris where they gamble a good deal. In his cross-examination 
he has admitted having gone to the Press Club, though only asa gues’, for dinner- 
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He declares that he did not play cards there. There are fast clubs in Paris, like 
the Washington, the Betting Club, the Fencing Clubs, and the Press Club; but 
they have no lists of members, and their client2/e not being very respectable, the 
witnesses which we might have found would have been not a little suspect, conse- 
quently we have refrained from hearing them.” 


Probably they did hunt for such witnesses, but even the bet- 
ting men of Paris were too honest for the Sandherrs, the Henrys, 
and de Clams of the état major. But what does that matter ? 
Dreyfus is a convicted gambler, and that is enough. 


‘*Captain Dreyfus’ family lives at Mulhouse, His father and mother are dead. 
He has three brothers leftand three sisters. The latter are married, and live, one 
at Bar-le-Due, another at Carpentras, and the third in Paris. His brothers get 
their living from a spinning-mill at Mulhouse. The eldest, Jacques, aged fifty, 
has not opted for the French nationality. 


So only the eldest of the four brothers really lived at Mul- 
house. The innuendo is that he was not loyal to France, but let 
us see what M. Lalance, a leading protesting and Francophil 
member of the Reichstag for Alsace-Lorraine, had to say about 
him and his brothers at the Zola triai on the 18th of February 
last :— 


‘The Dreyfus family consists of four brothers : Jacques, Léon, Matthieu, and 
Alfred. They are closely knit together, as it were one soul in four bodies. 

‘In 1872 the Alsatians were called upon to pronounce about their nationality. It 
was called option. Those who wished to remain French had to make a declaration 
and quit the country. The three younger ones opted and left it, 

** The eldest, Jacques, who was past the age of military service, and who, more- 
over, had, during the war, belonged to the L2gion of Alsace-Lorraine, did not 
opt, and was declared a German, 

‘He sacrificed himself, in order to be able, without fear of expulsion, to 
manage the important industrial establishments which were the patrimony of the 
family. 

‘** However, he promised that, if he had any sons, they should all be French. For 
the German law allows a father to take out a permit to emigrate for a son when 
he reaches the age of seventeen. The son then loses his German nationality, but 
he cannot re-enter the country before he is forty-five. 

“ Jacques Dreyfus had six sons. In 1894 the two eldest were preparing them- 
selves at Paris for the Polytechnic School and Saint Cyr. After the trial of Alfred 
Dreyfus they were obliged to leave. Theircareers were blasted, The two next 
brothers were at the Lycée of Belfort. They were hounded out of it. 

‘What was the father’s duty, who knew that his younger brother had been wn- 
justly and illegally condemned? To change his name, like members of other 
families who were called Dreyfus? To renounce his cherished ideas and make up 
his mind to send his sons for their year of service into the German Army, so that 
they might afterwards return to their father’s house, and live in a town where his 
family was respected, where everyone pitied and esteemed it ? 

** Had he done that, no one would have cast a stone at him. 

“In 1895 and 1896 his third and fourth sons reached the age of seventeen, He 
said to them, ‘ My children, you will quit your father’s house, to return to it no 
more, You must go to that country where your name is scorned and despised. It 
is your duty. Go!’ 

‘* Lastly, in 1897, the father left his house, his business, all his friends, and 
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went and settled at Belfort, in that very villa which they have resolved to turn 
into a chdteau-fort. 

‘© He demanded to be naturalized as a Frenchman, himself and his two youngest 
sons, Are there many Christians who would have done as much?” 


The indictment, after a little, gives a sketch of Dreyfus’ career. 
He entered the Artillery and was admitted at the Ecole de Guerre 
on April 21st, 1890, the sixty-seventh in order of merit. He 
quitted it in 1892, the ninth in the same order, and with the note 
tres bien added to his name. In the leaving examination one 
of the examiners, a General after the heart of Drumont, gave 
Dreyfus lower marks than he was entitled to because he was a 
Jew. Dreyfus detected the unfairness and successfully exposed it. 
D’Ormescheville relates the incident, and then comments as 
follows :— 


‘* Tt may be remarked that the mark of which Captain Dreyfus complained was 
secret, and one justly wonders how he could have found out about it, save by some 
indiscretion which he committed or provoked. As, however, indiscretion is his 
leading characteristic, we need not be surprised ap his having been able to find out 
these secret marks.” 


Dreyfus “complained that this mark had been given him from 
parti pris, and because of his religion.” 

What does all this amount to? This, that anti-Semitic Generals 
in the French Army cheat when they are put on to examine, and 
are sometimes caught at it. The Jesuits, who in France train young 
men of good family for the army, have been many times convicted 
of getting hold beforehand of the questions to be set at Saint Cyr, 
and of giving them to their pupils. Last May, for example, the 
pupils in the Jesuit School of Sainte Genevieve at Paris, an 
establishment patronized by the Comte de Man, were warned 
beforehand what essay was to be set, and one of them generously 
wrote to a friend in the Lycée at Tours, and handed on the “ tip” 
to him. Billot, the Minister of War, as might be expected, declared 
that it'was a mere coincidence, that the Jesuit pupils knew before- 
hand that the alternative subjects set for the essay would be: “ The 
Campaign in Egypt,” “ Bonaparte and Kleber,” or “The Letter of 
Colbert to Louis XIV. proposing the founding of an Academy of 
Science.” However, the papers were cancelled. In 1876 the 
Jesuits of the Rue des Postes were convicted of the same offence, 
and as Gambetta was then alive, they were treated with less con- 
sideration than Méline and Billot lately showed. But let us pass 
on. 

** As regards the journeys of Captain Dreyfus, it is clear from his answers under 
cross-examination that he could go to Alsace by stealth, almost whenever he 
wished to do so ; and that the German authorities shut their eyes to his presence 


there, This faculty of clandestine travel may properly be made a charge against 
him,” 
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But is not Alsace still in the eyes of patriotic Frenchmen a part 
of France. Even M. Hanotaux has lately declared it to be so. 
Where then was the harm of dodging the German authorities and 
going there? Dreyfus, indeed, never did so, though he may have 
said that it could be done. However, the official Strassburger 


Post of January 10th, 1898, states the truth in the following 
paragraph :— 


‘¢In reality, Dreyfus asked for a permit to be in Alsace in June and July, 1892, 
and on both occasions his demand was rejected. In December, 1893, a permit 


was granted him to be there for five days, because his father was seriously 
i.” 


It is the more necessary to emphasize this point because Ester- 
hazy or his reporters in their recent revelations in the Observer and 
Daily News have revived this particular fable about Dreyfus, seek- 
ing to incriminate him thereby. The passage which follows 
deserves to be quoted, because it suggested to Esterhazy and his 
friends the lame and false account contributed by them to the 


English journals just mentioned, of the circumstances under which 
the bordereau was written :— 


‘* Captain Dreyfus insinuates that it is the practice of the Ministry of War to 
set traps and decoys to catch individuals. The object of his insinuations appears 
to us to be, to leave himself with a means of defending himself should he be 
some day caught with secret or confidential documents in his pocket. It was no 
doubt with a view to this that he took so little pains to disguise his handwriting 
in the incriminating bordereau. On the other hand, the few wilful changes intro- 
duced in it by him were meant to enable him to argue that it was a forgery in 
the very improbable contingency of the document finding its way back to the 
Ministry after reaching its destination.” 


Then follow three paragraphs about the bordereau, and a final 
summing up of the case against Dreyfus, as follows :— 


“In short, the grounds of the accusations brought against Captain Dreyfus 
are of two kinds—moral and material. We have examined the former. The 
latter consist of the incriminating Jettre-missive. The majority of the experts, 
as well as ourselves and the witnesses who have seen it, are agreed that, 
except for intentional dissimilarities, it offers a perfect resemblance to the 
authentic writing of Captain Dreyfus. 

“Over and above what precedes, we may say that Captain Dreyfus possesses, 
along with very extensive knowledge, a remarkable memory; that he 
speaks several languages, notably German, which he knows thoroughly, and 
Italian, of which he pretends that he has but vague ideas; that he is, more- 
over, gifted with a character very supple, nay even obsequious, such as is very 
suitable to relations of espionnage with foreign agents. 

‘*Captain Dreyfus, therefore, was in every way marked out for the miserable 
and disgraceful mission which he had solicited or accepted, and to which, most 
happily perhaps for France, the discovery of his plots has put an end.” 


Most happily, indeed! The reference to the German and Italian 
languages once more proves how mistaken are those who allege 
that Dreyfus’ pretended treason had anything to do with-Russia 
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Those who conducted his prosecution were, it is clear, resolved that 
he should be made to talk Italian as well as German, even if he 
did not know it. The court-martial seemed to have entertained 
no doubt of the extreme impropriety of a French officer’s knowing 
German, even although he were an Alsatian. It is also clear that 
it is dangerous for a French officer to have “ extensive knowledge” 
or a “good memory,” or any adaptability of mind and manner. If 
he has any of these characteristics he may be mistaken for a spy, 
and, if he be also a Jew, will certainly be condemned as such. Of 
the two score or so of French officers who in connection with 
the case have come before the eye of Europe, there is certainly not 
_ one, except Picquart, who has shown any of the solid and sterling 
qualities of mind and character which have earned for Dreyfus 
condemnation and infamy in the eyes of Frenchmen. And this is 
probably the reason why Picquart is also accused of treason and 
forgery, and kept aw secret in a military prison, as were the 
intellectuels of Naples sixty years ago by King Bomba. 

I meet every day friends who, unacquainted with the 
peculiarities of French military justice, ask me: But do you really 
think that Dreyfus was wholly innocent? To help them to form 
a judgment for themselves I have thus translated and analysed the 
“brief” of those who prosecuted and condemned him. It is a 
document instinct throughout with the inspiration of Loyola, and 
it proves most painfully the fierce aberrations of which men are 
capable who know nothing of judicial methods and whose minds 
are full of sectarian prejudices. Henceforth it belongs to history, 
and will be catalogued among the darkest pages of human in- 
justice. 

This document, read in court on December the 9th, 1894, was 
the net result obtained by two months’ torture of the unfortunate 
victim—Dreyfus. It does not seem to have satisfied all present, 
and after listening to it the Commissary of the Government, Com- 
mandant Brisset, is reported to have made this. remark: “The 
moral considerations against Dreyfus have disappeared. But there 
remains the document, written by Dreyfus. That I affirm along 
with the experts.” He should rather have said “ with Bertillon.” 

However, the seven ofticers—and it is to their credit—still 
wavered. Then it was felt by General Mercier and Colonel Sand- 
herr that the psychological moment was come. ‘The seven were 
taken into a private room, and secrecy within secrecy having been 
thus established, they had read out to them three letters, or parts 
of three letters, which had passed between the Italian and German 
attachés at Paris, but had been intercepted and brought months 
before to the Intelligence Department. These letters, of which two 
were read out in July last by Cavaignac in the French Chamber, 
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allude to a spy of Panizzardi’s called D ... Whenthey were read 
out to Dreyfus’ judges the name Dreyfus was substituted for the 
initial D. They returned to the court-room and found an 
unanimous verdict of guilty. By thus receiving evidence behind 
the backs of Dreyfus and his counsel, Maitre Demange, the officers 
of the court-martial incurred the penalty of hard labour. Let us 
hope that they will yet get it. Colonels Sandherr and Henry are 
dead. General Mercier, who was jointly responsible with them for 
the introduction of secret evidence, falsified ad hoc, lives yet, and 
is in command of the Fourth Army Corps. 

It is touching to note in Dreyfus’ letters to his wife, written 
during the course of the trial and subsequently, his confidence in 
the rectitude of comrades who were yet void of every principle of 
honour and humanity. Thus, on December 15th, 1894, he wrote 
of his approaching trial: “I shall have to deal with soldiers who 
will listen to me and understand me. The conviction of my in- 
nocence will make its way into their hearts.” And again on Decem- 
ber 23rd : “I am ready to appear before soldiers as a soldier who 
has nothing with which to reproach himself. They will see in my 
face, they will read in my soul, they will win the conviction of my 
innocence, as do all who know me.” Still more touching is the 
confidence he expresses in General Boisdeffre, late head of the 


War Office, who, in 1896, learned from Colonel Picquart that Drey- 
fus was innocent, and has ever since set himself to stifle the truth, 
Thus we read the following in the Lettres d’un Innocent in a letter 
written to Madame Dreyfus under date January 26th, 1898 :— 


‘* Here is the situation as I understand it, and I imagine I am not far wrong. 
1 believe that M. le General Boisdeffre has never refused to do us justice, We, 
so deeply wounded, entreat him to clear up the matter. 
been in his power than in ours to do it. 
can foresee.” 


But it has no more 
It will come in a future that no one 


And all the time it was in Boisdeffre’s power. Nothing was 
wanting to him but the will, but he had entrenched himself behind 
his official conscience. 

Such is the case which presents itself for revision by the Cowr de 
Cussation. The members of that court are appointed for life, 
they have good salaries, and can look forward to no higher promo- 
tion. It is said that, in consequence, they form the only bench in 
France that can be neither bribed nor intimidated. Let us hope 
that the fear of the military and the clamour of the Drumonts, 
Rocheforts, and Judets will have no influence on their delibera- 
tions, and that they will not, by pedantically narrowing their 
enquiry to some technical point, such as that Henry’s forgeries 
being posterior to the trial, cannot constitute a “new fact,” try to 
avoid the responsibility which lies upon them. The courageous 
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language of M. Manau, their Procwreur Général, in presenting, on 
March 31st last, the case for the quashing of the first Zola sentence, 
encourages us to hope that they will do their duty. 


‘Tt has been asserted, he said, that Dreyfus was condemned through the pro- 
duction of secret evidence unknown to the defence, If that were true, we cannot 
doubt that the decision of the court-martial would be utterly annulled ( frappée d'une 
nullité radicale).” 

A few words in conclusion. I have entitled my article “ French 
Military Justice,” and it remains to point out a simple reform which 
the French must make, if they wish to safeguard themselves in 
future against such sinister comedies as this Dreyfus trial. They 
must adopt the law which exists in Germany and elsewhere, and 
enact that a court-martial shall never sit without a civil assessor, 
who shall be a trained lawyer, and whose consent shall be necessary 
to their verdict. It would also be well to make the revision of a 
court-martial dependent, not on the good pleasure of the Keeper of 
the Seals or Minister of Justice, but on the demand of private 
individuals. France has had to wait nearly four years before it 
could get a Ministry possessed of the moral courage that was 
wanted to reopen this infamous case. 

But there is a greater danger hanging over France, of which the 
unjust condemnation of Dreyfus is merely a symptom. Under an 
autocracy, like the German and Russian, the army has a master, 
and the generals feel themselves responsible to some one. In 
France, however, the officers laugh at a bourgeois mediocrity like 
Felix Faure, who seems only to have been made President because 
he had no conscience to revolt against the illegalities of the 
Dreyfus court-martial, illegalities which so shocked his predecessor, 
M. Casimer-Périer, that he resigned rather than be a consenting 
party with the éat major to the moral murder of an innocent and 
high-minded officer. Still less does the corps of French officers 
respect the Chainber of Deputies and the Parliamentary system ; 
and when we consider the venality of French politicians as revealed 
in the Panama scandal, we are not surprised at the unlimited 
scorn lavished on them day and night wherever military men do 
meet. Left thus without a master the French Army is yet not 
master of itself, for its highest officers are each jealous of the 
other’s success, and one is always ready to shift a tiresome respon- 
sibility on to another. Add that the officers are largely drawn 
from families with Royalist sympathies, who, owing to their ostra- 
cism of and from politics, have no other career open to them 
except the army, and we see how the Third Republic in its 
enthusiasm for the idea of the Révanche has, like Frankenstein 
called into being, a soulless monster, that may at any time strangle 
in its iron grasp its weakly parent. 
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Even among a people like the Americans, who have no dynastic 
pretenders on the watch for their opportunity, it will be found that 
a large standing army is barely compatible with genuinely Demo- 
cratic and Republican institutions; and in France the tension 
became evident to all but a few days ago, when the Governor of 
the Paris Garrison, in insolent defiance of the Cabinet, which 
at that very moment had resolved on revision, threw Colonel 
Picquart, the chief witness for it, into.a military dungeon on a 
charge transparently false and frivolous. There they keep him 
until their new batch of forgeries is ready. 

In a good French regiment it is to-day impossible to be an 
officer without professing rigid Catholic and Royalist opinions. 
Most French officers are pupils of Jesuit crammers; and the 
system of promotion par choix instead of by seniority, intended to 
reward efficiency by those who a few years ago introduced it, has 
been simply used as an engine of favouritism, and for the advance- 
ment of good Catholics. At the same time Catholic clubs for 
soldiers have been started in all the barracks, and the inforce- 
ment of military service on seminarists instead of laicising the 
priests, as was hoped, has clericalised the army. 

Boulanger would have succeeded nine years ago in overthrowing 
the Republic, save for the fact that his base ingratitude towards 
the Duc d’Aumale made him detestable to the Royalist officers, 
who held aloof from his movement, although the Comte de Paris 
and the Duchess d’Uzés threw their purses to him. Certain it is 
that Grevy and the Republicans thought their end was come, and 
on the famous evening on which Boulanger was returned for Paris 
by a quarter of a million of votes, they were cowering in the Elysée 
with their bags ready packed, prepared to file out. at the back door 
whenever the successful general should come with his squadron of 
cavalry to the front. The Governor of Paris at that time was 
de Saussier, and he was lukewarm, and frustated the intended cowp 
état. It is ominous that to-day it is this functionary, and 
not the Minister of War, that flouts the civil power and intends 
to defeat the ends of justice. The old Boulangist party have also 
re-formed their ranks. The French Jesuits, smarting a few years 
ago under the justly repressive legislation of Gambetta and Ferry, 
tried their hands at finance for a time; for they thought they saw 
in that the key to political success. But their banks failed, and 
carried ruin into many a Royalist household. Foiled in this, they 
resolved on a campaign against the secular enemies of Latin ortho- 
doxy, the Jews and Protestants. The former had supplied Ferry’s 
Préfets to carry out the decrees against the religious congregations, 
and has also pulled down their banks; the latter had, by sheer 
superiority of intellect, captured the higher education of France. 
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So the Jesuits started the Libre Parole, appointing M. Odelin, their 
chief, with a committee of themselves, to run it under the 
ostensible headship of the Catholic Anarchist, Drumont, who is 
now stated (Pall Mall Guzette, October 13th) to be a German Jew, 
whose real name is Dreimond. The scheme has succeeded, and 
Dreyfus, the first Jew who ever forced his way into the état 
major, has been their first victim. The Croix, which is the 
Parish Magazine of France, has also done them yeoman service ; 
and for three years past one has shuddered to see the children 
returning home from the Confessional Schools, where they had 
had read out to them its incitements to murder and civil war, 
and to hear their little voices shouting along the streets: Mort 
aux Juifs, Mort aux Protestants. 

I should be the last to affirm that the Jesuit order does not 
number in its ranks many, very many, men, learned and religious 
and exemplary in their lives. Nevertheless, in its general tendency, 
in its inner motives and in their historical inanifestation, this order 
has been, and is, an age-long menace to liberty, to justice, and to 
truth ; and it is more than ever necessary to bear this in mind now 
that its members are insinuating themselves into English society, 
and especially into the English universities. Militarism, doubled 
with Jesuitry, is at this moment the curse of France, and we see 
there once more a situation not unlike that of the year 1853, which 
was to eventuate after seventeen years in the battle of Sédan, and 
in view of which Victor Hugo hurled these stanzas at the 
Augustulus of that day :— 


C’est toi qui, pour progrés révant homme animal 
Livras enfant victime 

Aux jésuites lascifs, sombres amants du mal, 
En rut devant le crime ! 


© pauvres chers enfants qu’out nourris de leur lait 
Et qu’ont bercés nos femmes, 

Ces blémes oiseleurs out pris dans leur filet 
Toutes vos douces Ames ! 


Si nous les laissons faire, on aura dans vingt ans, 
Sous les cieux que Dieu dore, 

Une France aux yeux ronds, aux regards clignot wuts, 
Qui haira l’aurore. 


Ces noirs magiciens, e’est jongleurs tortueux 
Dont la fraude est la régle, 

Pour en faire sortir le hibou monstrueux, 
Ont volé Pcouf de Vaigle. 


Frep. C. ConyBEARE. 
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ALTHOUGH it is impossible to predict at the moment of writing 
whether France will justify the expectations of her friends by doing 
justice to Captain Dreyfus, or rejoice her enemies by denying it, 
it is noteworthy that the huge jungle of lies and legends which 
have concealed the truth for the last four years is being rapidly and 
remorselessly hewn down. Both light and leading are coming from 
queer and unexpected quarters, and if it is not much, it is still 
something that the interests of history should be already assured. 
Were the threatened military coup de main to strike own the 
Cour de Cassation to-morrow, and establish a régime in modern 
France worthy of mediwval Italy, it would none the less 
be easy for any conscientious historian of the future to clear the 
reputation of the occupant of the Devil’s Island on the facts already 
ascertained, which only await the formalities of legal demonstration, 
To any ordinary man such a rehabilitation would afford poor con- 
solation for an awful ordeal, but the victim of this devilish con- 
Spiracy proves by the mere fact of his physical existence to-day 
that he is far above ordinary men. He possesses a rare and 
unconquerable force of character, and in his unreadably pathetic 
letters to his wife he again and constantly implores that the 
terrible charge of treason may be wiped off the family escutcheon, 
whatsoever may be his own personal fate. 

The tribunal to which he impressively appeals is the French nation 
—which for the moment esteems a paid German spy such as Esterhazy 
above a loyal French patriot such as Dreyfus, and leaves a scoun- 
drel like Paty de Clam at large in order to persecute the heroic 
Picquart. An acquittal by foreigners of any man accused of 
betraying his country is almost a mockery so long as his own 
people remain obdurate. But foreign nations, we have been told, 
constitute a sort of “contemporaneous posterity”? which enters 
to-day the accepted judgment of to-morrow. Only on some such 
assumption could the sympathy commiseration, and regard now 
being expressed in every civilized community gratify the lonely 
occupant of the Devil’s Island, to which he was consigned by those 
who hoped that a cruel climate would complete the sentence which 


an indulgent Military Code left unfinished. One can almost hear 
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the howl of fury with which the savages of the Anti-Semitic Press 
learnt that the law deprived them of the satisfaction of exulting 
over the execution of their victim, and one recollects the barbarous 
glee with which they greeted the announcement that, in order to 
deprive Captain Dreyfus of the society of his wife (which he would 
have enjoyed in New Caledonia under the existing law), a new law 
would be passed with retroactive application to his case only, 
relegating “ traitors ” to the murderous climate of the 7/e du Diable 
off the coast of French Guiana, where he would be kept in a living 
death until he actually died. Then, presumably, the law, having 
served its purpose, would be repealed. 

But he lives and hopes and could not fail to be encouraged by the 
surprising march of truth during the last three months, were he 
allowed to hear of it. Let us glance at the present prestige of the 
conflicting theories of the Dreyfus case, each of which has had its 
advocates since December, 1894, when seven simple soldiers 
allowed themselves to be tricked into a scandalous verdict by the 
dastardly fraud practised by General Mercier, the then Minister of 
War. These competing theories are four in number and may thus 
be classified :— 

I, The Orthodox War Office Legend, viz., that Captain Dreyfus 
was legally and justly condemned for betraying France to Germany 
and Italy, held the field virtually unchallenged from December, 
1894, until September, 1896, and continued to receive official sanc- 
tion until July 7th, 1898, when it was succeeded by II. The 
Unorthodox War Office Legend, promulgated by M. Cavaignac, who 
affirmed that the “ traitor,” if illegally, was at any rate justly con- 
demned. III. Then there is a legend which obtained some credit 
outside France this summer, that Captain Dreyfus, while guiltless 
of betraying his country to the Triple Alliance, had illicit relations 
with Russia, which have necessarily been concealed in the interests 
of her Partnership with France, though they had to be punished as 
a matter of military discipline. Finally, we have IV. Captain 
Dreyfus’ view reiterated from the day of his arrest, ‘‘I swear that 
I am innocent.” 

While awaiting the issue of the portentous struggle between 
civil justice on the one hand and the military banditti and clerical 
anarchists of Paris * on the other, let us briefly review the reigns of 
the four theories I have enumerated. 

* We are indebted to the Paris correspondent of The Daily Telegraph for record- 
ing the subjoined attack on the Judges of the Cour de Cassation (the Supreme 
Court of Appeal in France) by M. Rochefort, the occasion being the announcement 
that the Dreyfus dossier was to be handed to Madame Dreyfus’ counsel. I will 
not spoil this passage by any comment, but the reader should bear in mind that the 


Intransigeant, from which it is taken, is not only one of the most popular, but events 
have shown it to be one of the most influential, papers in France :—‘‘ Ever since the 
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I.—Tne Orrnopox Lecenp. 

The orthodox official legend that the accused was regularly and 
legally tried as well as justly condemned, was maintained without 
a check and accepted without any serious murmur from the 
date of the court-martial in December, 1894, until 14th 
September, 1896, on which day the Eelair, one of the inspired 
and subsidized organs of the French War Office, let the first 
of the many cats that have since leapt out of the bottomless 
bag in which the Headquarter Stalf of the French army keeps its 
“secrets.” An article entitled Le traitre gave the first seriovs 
account that had been published of the Dreyfus court-martial. 
It stated that the prisoner had been convicted of writing the 
famous bordereau—now mentioned for the first time—an inac- 
curate version of which was given. ‘The article admitted that 
an unsigned and undated document, such as the bordereau, 
about the authorship of which the handwriting experts differed, 
could only be “a moral element in the case,” and proceeded to 


explain that a second document, viz., the photograph of a 
letter that had passed between the German and Italian military 
attachés in Paris had been secretly submitted to Dreyfus’ judges 
without the knowledge of the prisoner. ‘This preuve irréfutable 


outset of their campaign the grand object of the Dreyfusards was to get the dossier 
in their hands. Now that they have succeeded in obtaining it, through the treason- 
able practices of Sarrien, Brisson, and the prevaricators of the Supreme Court, 
their exultation knows no bounds. The documents handed to Madame Dreyfus 
will, before the lapse of forty-eight hours, be in the hands of the German Emperor, 
What condign punishment should be meted out to the traitors who have thus 
sold us to William II.? To smear them over with pitch, and make living torches 
of them, as Nero did with the Christians, would be somewhat of an antiquated 
amusement, An idea has occurred to me of a punishment which might give 
satisfaction even to the most exasperated. ‘The members of the Court of Cassa- 
tion, having been previously drawn up in single file, an executioner duly trained 
to the work should cut off their eyelids so as to leave the eyeballs denuded. Then 
spiders of the most venomous kind should be enclosed in nutshells, applied to the 
eyeballs, and be properly fastened behind the culprits’ heads, These spiders in a 
famished condition could not be expected to be very fastidious, and would slowly 
and gradually feed on the culprits’ eyeballs until nothing but a ghastly cavity 
remained. This done, these hideous blind men should be chained up to a pillory 
erected before that Palais de Justice where their crime had been perpetrated, and 
on their chests a placard should be aflixed bearing ‘these words :—‘ Thus does 
France punish the traitors who attempt to sell her to the enemy.’ They should 
remain thus exposed for two hours to the hooting, the invective, and spittle of the 
crowd, For my part, considering the hard lot of the unfortunate insects driven 
to feed on the Judges who have sold to Germany the secrets of the Dreyfus dossier, 
I cannot help being sorry for the spiders.” Zhe Daily Yelegraph correspondent 
significantly adds :—‘‘ Considering that the offence of contempt of court 
exists in France, it is at least remarkable that such attacks as the above should 
pass unnoticed. The other day a vagrant was brought before the Correctional 
Police. The Judge asked him his name. ‘The prisoner replied by an untranslatable 
French idiom, ‘La gueule.’ He was for that contempt of court sentenced to 
two years’ imprisonment, but M. Rochefort is not in any way molested.” 
25* 
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was “the only document containing Dreyfus’ name (seule piéce ow 
son nom figurait) in the possession of the War Office,” and, accord- 
ing to the writer of the article, who could only have got his infor- 
mation from a member of the court-martial or the état major, it 
secured a unanimous verdict from Dreyfus’ seven judges. 

Only one sentence—the postscript—of this prewve irréfutable has 
ever been published, which the Eclair rendered thus :—“ Décidé- 
ment cet animal (sic) de Dreyfus (sic) devient trop exigeant.” In the 
original, which is a genuine though frivolous document having no 
relation to the Dreyfus case, the words are “ ce canaille de D est 
vraiment trop exigeant.” So the “ unanimous verdict” had been 
obtained by means of a virtual forgery. ‘The reason this private 
note from Colonel von Schwarzkoppen to Colonel Panizzardi has 
never been published by the French War Office is simply because 
it refers almost exclusively to certain petits sowpers, at which these 
foreign military attachés had entertained a charming lady (Madame 
D ), whose husband was making an unnecessary fuss. Even 
a Chamber of Deputies would at once see that it had no relevance 
to espionnage. The Eclair article produced a confused storm of 
excitement and gave birth to the party in favour of Revision, 
which has steadily grown in numbers ever since. The Anti- 
Semites became delirious with delight at the “irrefutable proof” 
of the Jew-traitor’s guilt; but the Dreyfusards—then a mere 
handful—were at once able to point out that the Eclair’s com- 
muniqué if untrue was worthless, whereas if true it established 
an overwhelming case for quashing the proceedings of the court- 
martial. The French Military Code, like any other civilized Law, 
does not tolerate such an outrage as the secret communication of 
documents to the court behind the back of the prisoner, and with- 
out his knowledge or that of his counsel. 

Indeed, for some months after the Helair’s disclosure, Dreyfus’ 
counsel, an eminent lawyer, Maitre Demange, refused to believe 
that such a dastardly trick had been played upon Dreyfus and 
himself, and so late as November, 1896, he wrote to M. Bernard 
Lazare: ‘As I told you in the visit that you did me the honour 
to pay me, I never heard of any charges against Captain 
Dreyfus except those discussed by you (the bordereaw and mat- 
ters of prejudice), and, in spite of your affirmation, forgive me 
for not daring to believe in the enormity of a secret communication 
made to the judges without the knowledge of the accused or his 
counsel.” However, M. Demange was finally undeceived, for one 
of his legal friends and contemporaries, Maitre Salle, happened to 
meet a communicative member of the Dreyfus court-martial, who 
said to him: “Since it has been published (in the Belair), I may 
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tell you” that “ Maitre Demange did not see what we saw.” We 
have it on oath from Maitre Demange (Zola trial), “Je n’ai jamais 
vu que le bordereaw.” Now Article 101 of the Military Code runs 
as follows:—“ The prosecutor shall proceed to the cross-exami- 
nation of the accused. He shall ask him his name, Christian name, 
age, place of birth; profession, domicile, and the circumstances 
attending the crime. He shall lay before him all the incriminating 
documents which may lead to his conviction, and shall question him 
in order that he may be able to declare whether he recognizes them.” 
By the Criminal Code, Article 441, which is specifically declared 
binding on courts-martial, the French Minister of Justice is em- 
powered to instruct the Procureur-Général to denounce the illegality 
of any lower tribunal before the Cowr de Cassation which, being 
seized of the facts of the case, must annul the sentence illegally 
obtained, and may order the prosecution of the judges who have 
contravened the law. Thus the Lelair article gave the devoted 
Madame Dreyfus a locus standi whence to appeal to the Govern- 
ment on her husband’s behalf, but for two years she appealed in vain. 

The reader will naturally ask why the War Office was, so to speak, 
given away by one of its avowed organs in September, 1896? The 
question is easily answered. Colonel Picquart—the modern Bayard, 
sans peur et sans reproche—the head of the French Intelligence 
Department, had already discovered that there had been a terrible 
miscarriage of justice, and that the bordereau, attributed to 
Captain Dreyfus, had been written by Esterhazy. Unfortunately, 
Dreyfus’ innocence involved not merely the guilt of Esterhazy— 
then a person of small moment—but also the guilt and punishment 
of the Departmental chiefs who had perpetrated the “ enormity ” in 
which Maitre Demange had not “dared” to believe. In order, 
therefore, to discourage the insistent Picquart if possible, to dis- 
credit him if his inconvenient conscience remained unquiet,* and in 
any case to discount the effect of any effort he might make to 
disturb the Dreyfus verdict, one of those in the conspiracy 
furnished the Leclair with the materials for its historic article. To 
the ordinary public the publication of the bordereau was a matier 
of the utmost interest, but the true significance of the article lay 
in belittling the bordereau as “only a moral element.” The War 
Office might eventually be compelled to throw over the bordereau—as 
it has done—therefore the nation must be impregnated with the idea 
that Dreyfus was guilty of treason independently of the bordereau. By 
fair means or foul the monstrous verdict must be upheld, and perish 


* General Gonse, Picquart’s immediate superior, said persuasively to him, 
“Well, after all, it is not you who are on the Ile du Diable,” and got the un- 
compromising answer, ‘‘ I cannot go down into my grave with this secret,” 
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all who would tamper with the sanctity of the chose jugée. On that 
day the Department plunged into the morass of abominations in 
which it has been floundering ever since, and into which it has 
dragged a great community. 

The Departmental policy of the chose jugée was first formally 
expounded in the Chamber of Deputies on November 18th, 1896, 
four days after Colonel Picquart had been despatched on his 
Tunisian mission, from which it was hoped he would never return. 
Colonel Henry, an illiterate peasant who, having risen from the ranks, 
could be relied upon to execute the behests of such gentlemen 
of fashion as the Marquis du Paty de Clam, succeeded Picquart in 
the Intelligence Department. Henry had just had time to bespeak 
a forged correspondence—containing the name of Dreyfus, there 
being no genuine document contaiuing his name at that time in the 
Office—between Colonel von Schwarzkoppen and Colonel Panizzardi 
when the Interpellation Castelin came on in the Chamber of 
Deputies. Fortified by these forgeries—which, however, were 
only made public fifteen months later to secure a verdict against 
Zola—General Billot, the Minister of War in M. Méline’s Cabinet, 
boldly declared in the course of the debate (November 18th, 1896) 
“‘ Justice was then rendered (in the Dreyfus case). The preliminaries 
of the case, the hearing, and the verdict were in accordance with 
the rules of military procedure. The court-martial, regularly com- 
posed, regularly deliberated, with full knowledge of the matter, and 
pronounced a unanimous verdict. The Council of Revision unani- 
mously rejected the appeal of the condemned. We have thus a 
chose jugée which cannot be reopened.” 

This Ministerial statement is, to put it mildly, “a very careless ° 
handling of the truth.” General Billot cannot honestly have believed 
that the proceedings of the Dreyfus court-martial had been “ regu- 
lar,” whatever he may have thought at that time as to the justice of 
the verdict. And what are we to think of the same Minister when 
a year later—after Hsterhazy’s guilt had been discovered indepen- 
dently of Colonel Picquart—he was prepared to jeopardise his 
immortal soul by this statement amidst the deafening cheers of the 

Chamber of Deputies (4th December, 1897): “ As for me, on my 
soul and conscience, as a soldier and chief of the army, I consider 
the judgment properly rendered (bien rendu), and I regard Dreyfus 
as guilty.” 

After such a generous tribute to his fell handiwork from his 
successor, the least General Mercier (the War Minister who 

engineered the Dreyfus verdict*) could do was to uphold the Billot 


* The reader will remember that General Mercier affirmed the guilt of Dreyfus 
in a newspaper interview three weeks before the opening of the court-martial, 
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policy of the chose jugée—by perjury if necessary. Speaking on 
oath in the first Zola trial on 9th February, 1898, General Mercier 
volunteered the following statement :—‘ M. le President, it is not 
for me to reopen the Dreyfus case, but if it were, as I am asked for my 
word of honour as a soldier, it would be to say that Dreyfus was a 
traitor justly and legally condenined.” Since this palpable perjury* 
the orthodox theory has declined and died a natural death. To-day 
it does not appear to command a single adherent either without 
or even within the French War Office. 


II.—Tae Unorrnopox Leaenp. 


On 7th July, 1898, M. Cavaignac, the Minister of War in the 
incoming Brisson Cabinet, declared the new Ministerial policy on 
the Dreyfus question in the Chamber of Deputies. He tacitly 
abandoned the orthodox War Office legend proclaimed by 
Generals Billot and Mercier, that Dreyfus had been both legally 
tried and justly condemned. M. Cavaignac set forth the less. 
orthodox view, viz., that the accused was a traitor who had received 
substantial justice, even if legal niceties had been neglected. Though 
not apparently prepared to vouch for the legality of the court-martial, 
he declared himself uncompromisingly opposed to revision. In 
other words, he abrogated both the Criminal and Military Codes, 
which enjoin revision where there has been illegality. Unfortu- 
nately for himself, but fortunately for justice, M. Cavaignac was 
rash enough to produce his proofs of the prisoner’s “ guilt,” and. 
these “ proofs”’ have probably done more to vindicate the victim 
than all the combined efforts of his friends and champions. It is, 
indeed, a peculiarity of this case that light has always come from 
the darkest quarters and at the most desperate moments. This 
encourages one to hope against hope when the horizon is pitch 
black. 

M. Cavaignac made no suggestion that tho bordereau had been. 
written by Dreyfus, there was no mention of the Zelair’s “ irre- 
futable proof ” (cet animal de Dreyfus devient trop exigeant) which 
had secured the “unanimous verdict,’ so the Minister must be as- 
sumed to have admitted by this significant silence that Dreyfus was 
not the author of Esterhazy’s bordereau and that the “ irrefutable 
proof” was a fraud. M. Cavaignac was however bulging with 
other documents designed to crush the Revisionist campaign. 
These have been repeatedly analyzed in Tue NationaL Review, so we 


* General Mercier established his own perjury by refusing to answer M, Labori’s 
question, ‘‘ Does General Mercier say that it is not true that a secret document was 
communicated (to the court-martial)?” The General’s silence was more impressive 
than speech, 
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pass over the bogus confessions of guilt imputed to Dreyfus, one of 
whose chief offences is that he has persistently protested his 
innocence from the day of his arrest until the present time, also the 
letters cited by M. Cavaignac as having passed between Major 
von Schwarzkoppen and Major Panizzardi in 1894 referring to a 
contractor’s clerk whose name began with D. from whom they had 
bought some plans of French fortresses. M. Cavaignac was 
“ certain ” this D. was Dreyfus, but as both the correspondents— 
the German and Italian military attachés—are able and ready to 
prove that this D. was not Dreyfus but a much more insignificant 
person, we may dismiss this Ministerial “certainty” all the 
more as M. Cavaignac’s capacity for judging documents has been 
completely shattered by what followed. He triumphantly displayed 
to his delirious audience the childish and flagrant forgery I have 
spoken of as having been concocted in the French War Office, 
between the departure of Picquart on this murderous mission and 
the Castelin debate (November, 1896), doubtless by Lemercier-Picard 
—the forger-in-ordinary to the Department—acting under the 
instructions of Henry, prompted by Paty de Clam (M. Cavaignac’s 
cousin). It had been devised to nullify Colonel Picquart’s discovery 
of Dreyfus’ innocence as regards the bordereau, and to hoodwink 
the credulous, if honest, General Billot, in which task it completely 
succeeded. ‘This same forgery had subsequently played a decisive 
part in the first Zola trial, where it was impressively paraded by 
Generals Boisdeffre and de Pellieux as la preuve absolwe of Dreyfus’ 
guilt, and was unquestionably responsible for the verdict against 
the defendant. The jury were hesitating to convict him, and one 
of them wrote to General de Pellieux fcr some evidence of Dreyfus’ 
guilt—hence the production of la preuve absolue and the maximum 
penalties inflicted on the defendant. 

A well-informed article in The Times of October 14th (‘ Dreyfus 
—A Plain Statement of the Case for Revision*”) contains the 
following significant passage :— 


**Some weeks before the trial (Zola) the forgery of the Panizzardi-Schwarz- 
koppen correspondence had been revealed to the Embassies of Italy and Germany, 
most probably by Lemercier-Picard, the forger himself. Count Tornielli and Count 
Miinster came in their turn and revealed it to M. Hanotaux, demanding his word 
of honour that no use should ever be made of it. M. Hanotaux communicated 
these revelations to his colleagues, and sent a written note about it to the Ministry 
of War. It has bee. said that the day after General de Pellieux’s deposition M, 
Hanotaux proposed to suspend the proceedings in the Zola trial in order to look for 
and prosecute the forgers, but Ministers hesitated from fear of a military movement. 
Anyhow, this episode ended disastrously for Lemercier-Picard. On March 3 he 
was found hanged in his room, his feet dangling on the ground. All his papers 


* The reader should also consult Sir Godfrey Lushington’s letter in The Times 


of October 13th, which is the most complete summary of the facts of ‘“]’Affaire 
Dreyfus ” yet published in this country. 
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had disappeared before the police came to take possession of the corpse. Accord- 
ing to the inquest it was a case of suicide.” 

Once again, but once too often, this forged correspondence 
made a public appearance. For the moment M. Cavaignac 
achieved a theatrical success as he solemnly read out the illiterate 
and idiotic twaddle which the credulous Chamber readily believed 
had been addressed by an accomplished gentleman such as Colonel 
Panizzardi to the German colleague he was seeing every day. 
Here is this precious prewve absolue, which cannot be printed too 
often as it is a fair sample of the fabrications with which the Dreyfus 
dossier is stuffed :— 

“ J’ai lu qu’un deputé va interpeller sur Dreyfus. Si (something 
too sacred to be read to the Chamber) je dirai que jamais j’avais 
des relations avec ce Juif. C’est entendu. Si on vous demande, 
dites comme ¢a. Car i] faut pas que on sache jamais personne ce 
qui est arrivé avec lui.” 

M. Cavaignac’s speech, forgery and all, was forthwith ordered 
by a practically unanimous House (572—2) to be placarded through- 
out the 36,000 communes of France. The Dreyfusard agitation 
was declared to have been killed, and the Ministry were understood 
to be bending their energies to the effacement of any “ intellectual ” 
who should dare claim justice for Dreyfus by a special Coercion 
Act—directed against traducers of the army. This was to have 
been introduced in the autumn session. There were, however, out- 
side France, a very few people who thought M. Cavaignac’s speech 
must inevitably be followed by some kind of dénoiiment, for the Ger- 
man and Italian Governments, which had already denounced the for- 
gery fastened on their attachés and had received pledges that it should 
be discarded, could not submit to this crowning outrage. Weall 
know the rest. Colonel Henry followed Lemercier-Picard to a 
“suicide’s ” grave at Mont Valérien at the end of August, after a 
reputed confession of forging the very same document which was 
responsible for the death of the latter. Both these episodes are 
shrouded in surmise. Each was equally opportune for the War 
Office, as a confessed criminal is always a danger to his former 
employers, and neither seems to have left any papers compromis- 
ing his superiors, which was considerate. The procés-verbal of 
Colonel Henry’s demise has been irregularly withheld from the 
public. His admirers propose to raise a monument to his memory 
as a tribute to his “ patriotic forgeries.” 

The appeal for subscriptions for the Henry Memorial now cir- 
culating in Paris is signed by M. Charles Leroux, 76, Rue Blanche, 
Paris, and is endorsed by M. Renaudin, the Mayor of Pogay— 
Henry’s birthplace. The following is an extract from this human 
document, which I will not spoil by translating :— 
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DEVOUEMENT A LA PATRIE DU COLONEL HENRY. 


Souscription publique pour un monument a lui élever. 

Quand un officier en est réduit a faire un prétendu faux 
pour tenter de rendre la paix a son pays et de le debarrasser 
d’un traitre, ce soldat est & plaindre. 

S’il paye cette tentative de sa vie, c’est un martyr ! 

S’il se l’arrache volontairement, 


C’EST UN HEROS. 


The hideous collapse of M. Cavaignac’s “irrefutable ’—as he 
termed it—demonstration of Dreyfus’ guilt did not in the least 
weaken that Minister’s resistance to revision. He reaffirmed his 
unabated confidence in the verdict rendered in 1894, which he flatly 
refused to disturb—preferring rather to resign. 

General Mercier’s sworn statement at the Zola trial that the 
Dreyfus court-martial acted legally destroyed the orthodox War 
Office theory, because by that time it had been established that 
the court acted illegally. Similarly, M. Cavaignac’s assertion of his 
unabated belief in Dreyfus’ guilt, after his only serious proof is ad- 
mitted by himself to be a forgery, has completely destroyed public 
confidence, not only in his judgment, but in the justice of the verdict 
of 1894. People ask themselves this simple question, the answer 
to which is convincing: “‘ Would it have been necessary for the War 
Office to forge proofs of Captain Dreyfus’ guilt in 1896, i.e., two 
years after his conviction, had his guilt been established when 
he was convicted?” Obviously no. The verdict was unjust as 
well as illegal. The court-martial were persuaded to credit 
Esterhazy’s bordereaw to Dreyfus by the extension of a D 
into Dreyfus. No one has put the case better than Colonel 
von Schwarzkoppen, the late German military attaché in Paris, 
who now commands a regiment of Guards in Berlin. He 
has said this year: “I know that Dreyfus is not guilty. My 
opinion is that the judges acted in good faith ; but if their convic- 
tion was formed by documents establishing relations between 
Dreyfus and the German Government, their good faith was 
imposed on. ‘Those documents could only be forgeries.” And 
he thus characterized Esterhazy : ‘‘I think him capable of anything.” 
As Colonel von Schwarzkoppen has been semi-officially recognized 
by the ultra-cautious National Zeitung to have had “relations” with 
Ksterhazy, such a character-sketch has at any rate an historic value. 
The mouths of Colonel von Schwarzkoppen and Colonel Panizzardi, 
who can alone elucidate the whole of this painful business, are no 
longer closed by their own Governments, from whom they have 
obtained leave to speak, provided the French Government desires it, 
but as the truth is the very last thing sought by the latter it is 
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highly improbable that the assistance of these distinguished 
volunteers will be enlisted. 

Their testimony is not likely to be forced on France for two 
reasons: (1) The continued exposure of the French Headquarter 
Staff adds immensely to the comfort of her neighbours ; (2) the 
cruel persecution of French Alsatians—such as Dreyfus and 
Picquart — is reconciling Alsace to Germany. Germany will 
therefore continue her strictly reserved attitude upon the Dreyfus 
question, so long as it suits her interests, but Colonel von © 
Schwarzkoppen would not remain silent were another officer, albeit 
a foreigner, convicted of forging a document which he, Colonel von 
Schwarzkoppen, remembers writing, such as the petit bleu, and we 
may note in passing the rumour that for this wicked charge © 
against Colonel Picquart a lesser though not less ridiculous one 
is to be substituted. Colonel von Schwarzkoppen’s view, which 
he expressed to a friend, that the conviction of Dreyfus was 
“q judicial murder,” has taken a long time to penetrate 
beyond the small circle of those closely connected with the case, 
but to-day it is shared by all the Courts of Europe, including 
the Russian Court, all the diplomatists, including the Russians, 
all the Intelligence Departments, including that of Russia, as 
well as by all independent and serious students of the case. 


Everyone whose opinion is of any value is convinced that Captain 
Dreyfus is the martyr of a miscarriage of justice. 


III.—Tue Russian LEGEND. 


I have given this article the general heading “ Russia and 
Captain Dreyfus,’ because one of the most significant and en- 
couraging of recent developments is the changed attitude of the 
Russian Government towards the Dreyfus case, on which, hitherto, 
as “a purely domestic question,” she had loyally refrained from 
tendering any advice to her ally. For months and years past the 
Russian military attaché in Paris, General Frederickx, had made 
himself conspicuous among his colleagues of the Diplomatic Corps 
by affirming the guilt of Dreyfus; an opinion not expressed by a 
single military attaché among those representing the Great Powers, 
all of whom, however, were liable to searching cross-examination 
on the subject by their French acquaintances, which occasionally 
produced some “unpleasantness.” The singular opinion of General 
Frederickx was regarded by his colleagues as one of the official 
amenities of the Franco-Russian alliance. 

The series of startling revelations which commencad last autumn, 
furnishing cumulative proof that there had been a double mis- 
carriage of justice, viz., the conviction of an innocent man and the 
acquittal of the guilty one, compelled the Russian Government, in 
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their own interests, to reconsider their endorsement of the chose 
jugée. Doubtless the Tsar caused some independent enquiries 
to be made which revealed at any rate some part of the 
truth. His Imperial Majesty is said to have become a convinced 
Dreyfusard, and to take a sympathetic interest in the calamity that 
has overtaken an unhappy French officer. In any case, great 
astonishment and indignation were caused in Ministerial France 
and the higher military circles—the mass of the nation not being 
allowed to hear of the episode—by the publication in Russia of 
two frank and outspoken articles from the pen of M. Ignatius 
Zakrewski, the President of the Russian Court of Appeal, who is 
the mosi eminent of Russian jurists. These appeared in the Law 
Journ! of St. Petersburg, which is as strictly supervised as any 
Russian newspaper, within a few weeks of the close of the 
first Zola trial. I have only space for one passage from one 
of M. Zakrewski’s remarkable articles :—“The trials of Dreyfus 
and Zola could not otherwise than deeply distress the true 
friends of France. The first of these trials presented a variety 
of improbabilities and irregularities, of which the most flagrant 
was the production before the judges alone in the court- 
martial itself of a secret document by order of the military 
authorities. This astonishing infraction of the rules of all correct 
procedure renders the condemnation of Dreyfus null and void. 
Guilty or not guilty, he has not been fairly tried. They have 
simply degraded and imprisoned him according to administrative 
procedure in countries where despotism reigns. It is the bringing 
back again of lettres de cachet and of the Bastille, under the 
pretext, it is true, of subserving reasons of State, as if that was 
not the pretext which shielded the most iniquitous acts of the ancien 
régime.” The distinguished judge dealt with the Zola case in 
not less scatheing terms. Such a crushing rebuke coming from 
“reactionary Russia” to “enlightened France” was felt to be 
unbearable, and it has been credibly asserted that M. Hanotaux, 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs in M. Méline’s Cabinet, ad- 
dressed a remonstrance to the Russian Government in the interval 
between the appearance of M. Zakrewski’s first and second articles, 
and sought to get the learned judge silenced, if not removed, but 
without success, as a second equally uncompromising article duly 
appeared in the Russian Law Journal. The reader will probably 
agree that among the bewildering episodes of “/’ Affaire Dreyfus” 
there are few more suggestive than this. A Russian judge is put 
up to warn her Republican ally in the most friendly way against 
the dangers of drifting into absolutist courses. The Republic 
thereupon appeals to the autocracy for the application of the 
censorship, and is promptly snubbed. 
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There seamed, however, to be little if any hope of revision in the 
spring of this year, when President Zakrewski was permitted and 
encouraged to have his say, and as France appeared to be advanc- 
ing by leaps and bounds towards a precipice, the Russian Military 
Party decided—in the supposed interests of the French army— 
to lend their patronage to a canard which did little credit to the 
brain in which it was born. It was suggested that whereas Dreyfus 
had been denounced, tried, convicted, punished, and execrated for 
selling France to her detested enemies, Germany and Italy, his real 
offence had consisted in imparting information to France’s devoted 
friend Russia! We have all had to discuss this hypothesis with 
our friends, and as it saves its adherents the disagreeable drudgery 
of exploring a mountain of facts, “ the Russian legend” has had 
some vogue even among intelligent Americans and Englishmen, 
who thus enjoy the luxury of saying “there is something 
behind.” ‘A Correspondent” retailed this story with some 
circumstantiality in The Times of June 27th of this year, and it 
has lately been reviewed in the “news” columns of The Daily 
Telegraph and Globe, but without editorial endorsement. The 
story was thus stated in The Times by one who purported to set 
forth “the true account of that lamentable affair,” which had 
not hitherto been “laid before the public.” Captain Dreyfus 
being “a clever and ambitious man,” realized in 1894 that 
whereas the French Government had overwhelmed Russia with 
military information, and had imparted all the secrets of her pos- 
sible campaigns, Russia had steadily refused to reciprocate, and 
was chary of giving any information to her prospective ally. 
France had been unable to ascertain the Russian plan of campaign 
in the event of a joint war: “ the geographical position of France 
rendered it more important for her to know the Russian pian than 
it was in Russia to learn the French one. Russia cannot be crushed, 
whereas her ally may be.” Dreyfus therefore “ conceived that he 
saw a way of doing good to his country, and of earning the appro- 
bation of his superiors. By giving a little he proposed to gain 
much; but he omitted to take one factor into consideration, which 
was that a strong feeling of mistrust towards Jews was irradically 
planted in the hearts of his brother officers.” Therefore “when the 
authorities learned what he had done he was a doomed man.” 


‘They determined to take that opportunity of telling Russia she must treat 
France a3 an equal in her partnership, which would otherwise cease to exist, and 
the latent dislike to the accused probably accentuated this decison, It was thought 
that Russia could not afford to break off the agreement lately arrived at to the 
mutual benefit of the two countries. France was not prepared to remain a junior 
partner in the firm, aad although, on the occasion in question, she would not give 
up the name of Dreyfus’s accomplice, yet Russia was to understand that more 
frankness on her side was necessary if the new business was to succeed. It was 
for this reason that the French Headquarter Staff decided to make a public example 
of the wretched officer. He was a man of means, who lived in an inexpensive 
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manner and on mutually affectionate terms with his wife, and nothing could be 
brought up against him to show that he had secret extravagances, or that he had 
received, or was to receive, a penny in return for his disclosures. Yet a traitor 
never gives up anything of any value without being assured of a substantial 
reward. It is certain that the information handed over by Dreyfus was such as 
was bound to leak out before long, and it is equally certain that it was of no 
especial value; but he hoped to obtain something far more valuable in return. 
Undoubtedly he acted in an improper manner. Foolishly secretive as are, in 
many ways, some War Offices, it was not for him to take upon himself to give 
up any confidential information without having first obtainel the concurrence of 
his chiefs insuch a course. Therefore he undoubtedly deserved to be punished, 
but his sentence would probably have been less degrading, had not an oppor- 
tunity been wanted of reading a lesson to the Russian War Office. General 
de Boisdeffre, the French Chief of the Staff, is a gentleman upon whose 
word complete reliance may be placed, and he declared that he knew Dreyfus to 
be guilty of crime, although he was unable to state his offence.” 

Prior to the appearance of this “ Russian Legend,’’? General 
Boisdeffre, the “‘ gentleman upon whose word complete reliance may 
be placed,” had confirmed upon oath in the first Zola trial General 
de Pellieux’s statement that “the absolute proof of the guilt of 
Dreyfus” was a correspondence between thie German and Italian 
military attachés. The writer therefore presupposes the reliable 
General Boisdeffre to have committed perjury in swearing to 
relations between Dreyfus and Germany and Italy, for, ex hypothesi, 
the General knew that Dreyfus had been punished for delivering 
documents to Russia. 

The fact—subsequently confessed by the French War Office— 
that the Panizzardi-Schwarzkoppen correspondence was fabricated 
within its precincts two years after the conviction of Dreyfus, and 
that General Boisdeffre has resigned his post as Chief of the 
Staff (.e., practically Commander-in-Chief) on account of his 
sponsorship of these forgeries, hardly aggravates the crime 
he committed in the Seine Assize Court last February on the 
hypothesis I am discussing. But it still further impairs the credit 
of his vouchers for that man’s innocence or this man’s guilt. 
General Boisdeffre no doubt made a pleasant impression upon his 
hosts when he visited Russia at the time of the T’sar’s Coronation as 
a Special Envoy from France, and he freely gave his word of honour 
to anxious Russian Generals that Dreyfus was guilty of treason. 
Hence the use of his name as “a peg.” 

Quite apart, however, from the salient and indisputable facts of 
the case, familiar to the reader of these pages, general considerations 
show “the Russian Legend” to be a fantastic romance. We are 
asked to believe that the French, who were notoriously courting the 
Russians in the most abandoned and abject manner, would have 
dared, at the most critical moment of the flirtation, to hold up to the 
execration of mankind as the vilest of created beings an officer 
whose only crime consisted in furthering the desired union. An 
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‘intelligent anticipation of events before they have occurred,” 
would be the most that could be laid to Dreyfus’ charge, for 
during the last three years there has been a free interchange of 
literature between the French and Russian Inteiligence Departments. 
The whole treatment accorded to the accused—the abomin- 
able semi-official and official campaign against him, the fraudulent 
conviction, the monstrous sentence, his unspeakable public de- 
gradation, the Special Legislation to deprive him of the society 
of his wife—would have indefinitely delayed the consummation of 
the Duval Alliance had the accused been en rapport with Russia. 
Moreover, as we are told that the heads of the French War Office 
were overwhelming Russia with all the information she required, 
there could be no temptation to the latter to enter into “ illicit ” rela- 
tions with a subordinate member of the état major. Also it may be 
pointed out that had Dreyfus been so fortunate as to do Russia 
any service she required, he would have become a popular hero 
in France as the promoter of an eagerly sought alliance, and 
his family and defenders would long ago have made the real facts 
known. His release would have been far easier to obtain under 
the suggested circumstances than is revision under the actual ones. 

Finally—so as not to continue flogging a dead horse—if Dreyfus 
had betrayed official secrets to Russia, Colonel Picquart, the late 
Chief of the Intelligence Department, would have been aware of it 
—which he was not—and being the strict soldier he is, would never 
have thrown himself as he has done into the revisionist movement. 
*« But,” the reader may say, “such a portentous fact might con- 
ceivably have been withheld from Colonel Picquart, who only be- 
came Head of the Intelligence Department some time after the 
Dreyfus court-martial.” In that case, when he discovered that 
Esterhazy was the author of the bordereau of which Dreyfus had 
been convicted, and communicated his discovery to General 
Boisdeffre and General Gonse, the Chiefs of the War Office, these 
Generals would have stopped further enquiries by telling Picquart 
** Dreyfus betrayed us to Russia and not Germany—in the interests 
of the alliance we were obliged to use Germany as a stalking- 
horse.” They never made any such suggestion, and Picquart con- 
tinued his enquiries. ‘The Russian legend is in reality an eloquent 
tribute to the innocence of Captain Dreyfus. It is an afterthought 
invented to cover the collapse of the case upon which he was 
convicted. 

Let us be grateful to it, and if it naively imputes to French 
Ministers, Generals, and newspapers, even more wholesale perjury 
than they have actually committed, they have no one to thank but 
themselves. This ingenuous theory has naturally failed to obtain 
any foothold in France, and was evidently intended for the beguile. 
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ment of simple-minded “ friends of France ” abroad, who might be 
expected to speculate thus: “Let us speak charitably of the 
French War Office and the French Government, which are entitled 
to our sympathy rather than our censure in the painful predica- 
ment in which they find themselves; no doubt they made a blunder 
in taking Germaay’s name in vain; no doubt Dreyfus was illegally 
tried and excessively punished; but it was necessary to mark 
such unsoldierly conduct in some conspicuous manner, and the para- 
mount interests of the alliance compelled the French to conceal 
his intrigue with Russia.” 

The alleged confession and convenient death of Colonel Henry, 
the head of the French Intelligence Department, finally brought 
home to the Russian Government the folly of assisting the 
French to resist a revision of the Dreyfus case. It excited both 
alarm and indignation in official and Imperial Russia at the 
discredit inflicted on the firm. General Frederickx no longer 
proclaims the guilt ofthe accused, and all suggestion that Captain 
Dreyfus had relations with Russia has been dropped like a hot 
potato. The Zakrewski view, shared by the Tsar, has reasserted 
itself, and the most recent expressions of opinion in the 
authorised Russian Press have been as outspoken as the famous 
Law Journal articles previously quoted from. The Novoe Vremya 
in an article on September 27th, declared that it would have been 
a suicidal act for the Brisson Cabinet to have refused revision. 
The Novosti of the same date remarked that the Ministers have 
shown themselves courageous citizens, and adds :—‘“It was time 
to relieve France of this nightmare, ard it now only remains for 
the French people and their friends quietly to await the result of 
the revision, with the conviction that the new tribunal will carry 
it through with complete impartiality.” 

We may rest assured that these utterances of the Russian Press 
represent the views of the Russian Government, which tardily 
realizes that “ the friends of France ” can do her no greater injury 
than by encouraging her in her career of lawlessness. Count 
Muravieff, Russia’s Foreign Minister, M. de Witte, her Finance 
Minister, and General Kuropatkin, her War Minister, have lately 
visited France to discuss the threatening European outlook with 
her statesmen. These conversations can hardly have been con- 
fined to the German Emperor’s tour in Palestine, or to that 
of Major Marchand on the Upper Nile. The Russians have 
necessarily had certain delicate questions to ask as to the state- 
ments made to them by M. Hanotaux and General Boisdeffre upon 
the Dreyfus case, and one or other of the distinguished visitors, 
probably M. de Witte, must have conveyed to President Faure the 
anxiety of the Tzar lest a grave miscarriage of justice had been 
suffered by a loyal French soldier. French statesmen would 
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be unable to refuse to discuss the matter with their guests 
on the ground that it is a purely domestic question, as they 
would be open to the observation that when a national scandal 
reaches certain dimensions it necessarily becomes an international 
question, which cannot be indefinitely ignored by the European 
ally of the country in which it occurs. The amazing ineptitude 
disclosed by the French War Office and the Headquarter Staff— 
putting aside its criminal propensities—has already struck a 
damaging blow, not merely at the prestige of France, but also at 
the prestige of the alliance. Ask any German officer whether 
he is still haunted by that nightmare which has kept him awake 
during the past decade, of being caught between the hammer and 
the anvil of the French and Russian armies? He will tell you 
that his anxiety is over since he has learnt that the hammer is in 
the hands of blunderers. 

Information from Germany or Italy only provokes fury in France, 
while suggestions from the United States or Great Britain are 
treated as suspect, but the advice of Russia can hardly be regarded 
as “unfriendly ” even by the Anti-Semitic scum of Paris. Russia 
can hardly be accused of “ sinister designs” by the Petit Journal, 
while she has persecuted a sufficient number of Jews to gratify the 
Libre Parole. Nor can she be charged by the Intransigeant 
with seeking the humiliation of an ally whose prestige is almost 
as vital to her as her own. ‘These mis-begotten newspapers 
would probably draw the line at accusing the Tzar of being a 
member of the ‘“‘ Syndicate of Treason,” for the one thing 
French Chauvinists dread is a duel with Germany. So far 
Russian anxiety for Revision has been successfully withheld 
from the mass of the French nation, but if it is sufficiently im- 
pressed upon their rulers, civil and military, the Cour de Cassution 
will not be interfered with though the Brisson Cabinet fall. In 
the enlightened self-interest of reactionary Russia lies the only 
hope of Republican France. 


IV.—Caprrain Dreyrus’ THeory. 
I have discussed so fully the leading legends to which the 


Dreyfus case has given birth that there remains no space in which 
to expatiate upon the truth. Happily, we have reached it by a pro- 
cess of exhaustion, and it only remains to proclaim from the house- 
tops that Captain Dreyfus will enter any court to which he may be 
summoned without any stain upon his character as a soldier save 
what has been affixed by fraud, forgery, or perjury. As his arch- 
tormentor (Paty de Clam) once said to the victim—perhaps in a 
momentary compunction to which even a Spanish inquisitor was 
lable— If you speak truly in affirming your innocence you are the 
greatest martyr of the centuries.” Dreyfus replied, ‘I am that 


martyr.” L. J. Maxsr. 
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THE CONFESSIONAL IN THE NATIONAL CHURCH. 


PuBtic opinion has been invited to declare itself on the subject of 
a Christian practice which, in some shape, is coeval and con- 
terminous with Christianity. The practice of Confession is, 
perhaps, of all subjects, the least suited for popular discussion. It 
touches interests so sacred, it wakes resentments so relentless, it 
is involved in such inevitable mystery, that the chances of 
discussion being either frank, or fair, or well-informed, are 
extremely slight. This would be the case under any circumstances, 
but as the subject is discussed by Englishmen at the end of the 
nineteenth century, there is more to be said. There is behind the 
practice a history of acute and bitter controversy. The common 
fortune of all Christian institutions has not failed to attach also to 
that which, for purposes of convenience, I will call the Confessional. 
It also has been materialized, degraded, distorted into almost 
unimaginable abuses; and necessarily it has provoked against 
itself the deep and lasting suspicion of the Christian conscience. 
There is no sadder or more revolting chapter in Christian history 
than that which records the development of the Confessional. No 
well-informed historian will wonder at or resent the vehement and 
intractable prejudices which reveal themselves whenever the 
public attention is directed towards this subject. Frankly 
admitting all this, there yet remains the fact that,in some shape 
or other, the Confessional has had its place in the Christian 
Society from the day when St. James bade the sick man confess 
his sins before the assembled presbyters to this age, when the 
English clergyman is required to invite to private confession those 
who cannot quiet their sin-burdened consciences. In principle, 
the Confessional is Apostolic; the question of its rightfulness is 
really closed to those who admit the finality of an Appeal to 
Apostolic Practice. Of course, it may be urged that the conflict is 
really joined on the subject of method, not of essential principle. 
All Christians admit the necessity of some confession, and few, if 
any, would deny that the Christian Society was endowed by the 
Divine Founder with “the Power of the Keys.” The controversy 
rages over other questions. Is the confession to be private or 
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public, optional or compulsory, occasional or frequent? How is 
the Christian Society to administer “the Power of the Keys” ? 
May any member exercise that power, or is its exercise limited by 
special divine appointment to the sacerdotal order? Or is it con- 
stitutionally vested in those to whom the Society delegates the 
function? And what is the actual character of absolution? Is it 
absolute or conditional, final or provisional, plenary or limited ? 
All these and many other questions have been the real subjects of 
contention—not the fundamental principle upon which the Con- 
fessional rests. Nevertheless, it is salutary to remember that the 
controversy is not on matter of principle, but on a lower platform 
altogether. It relates solely to conditions, methods, and machinery. 

The practical question seems to be this: Can it be wisely 
tolerated in the National Church that the practice of private con- 
fession to the clergy should be authorized and provided for? Of 
course, if the Church were a non-established denomination: the 
question would not arise. The Confessional in the Roman Com- 
munity, though feared and suspected, is not within the range of the 
present agitation. Still less does the nation concern itself about 
the modes of confession prevalent in the numerous Dissenting 
bodies. But the National Church cannot claim to stand outside 
the criticism of the nation ; every citizen has a measure of responsi- 
bility for the action of the State, and so long as the State maintains 
the legal Establishment of the Church of England it is plainly 
irrational and futile to resent the free expression of civic opinion 
on the constitution and working of that which is the greatest, most 
ancient, and, in its activities, most ubiquitous of the National 
Institutions. 

Here it is important to remember that those who would prohibit 
private confession in the National Church are definitely departing 
from the Reformation Settlement. The Protestant party are, 
whether they know it or not, repudiating the very authority which, 
in other respects, they profess to assert. The action of the 
Reformers—the settlement reached with so much labour and con- 
flict by the State at the Reformation—is thus described by a cool 
and judicious writer who wrote in 1827, some years before the 
Oxford Movement had fluttered the dove-cotes of the Establish- 


ment :— 

**Auricular confession,” writes Hallam in his once famous Constitutional 
History of England, ‘‘as commonly called, or the private and special confession of 
sins to a priest for the purpose of obtaining his absolution, an imperative duty 
in the Church of Rome, and preserved as such in the Statute of the Six Articles, 
and in the religious codes published by Henry VIIL., was left to each man’s dis- 
cretion in the new order—a judicious temperament which the Reformers would 
have done well to adopt in some other points. And thus, while it has never been 
condemned in our Chureh, it went without dispute into complete neglect. Those 
who desire to augment the influence of the clergy regret, of course, its discontinu- 
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ance ; and some may conceive that it would serve either for wholesome restraint, 
or useful admonition. It is very difficult or perhaps beyond the reach of any 
human being to determine absolutely how far these benefits, which cannot be 
reasonably denied to result in some instances from the rite of confession, outweigh 
the mischiefs connected with it. There seems to be something in the Roman 
Catholic discipline, and I know nothing else so likely which keeps the balance, as 
it were, of moral influence pretty even between the two religions, and compensates 
for the ignorance and superstition which the elder preserves ; for I am not sure that 
the Protestant system in the presetn age has any very sensible advantage in this 
respect, or that in countries where the comparison can fairly be made, as in 
Germany or Switzerland, there is more honesty in one sex, or more chastity in the 
other, when they belong to the reformed Churches.” 


This is a just and balanced statement by one who knew the 
value of words, and it may be commended to those too ardent 
zealots who, in their eagerness to abolish “the Confessional,” sink 
to suggestions, and even assertions, equally unworthy, unfounded, 
and uncharitable. Hallam certainly underrated the extent to which 
the practice of private confession survived in the Reformed Church. 
The 113th Canon of 1603 clearly assumes the practice :— 


“* Provided always, that if any man confess his secret and hidden sins to the 
minister, for the unburdening of his conscience, and to receive spiritual consola- 
tion and ease of mind from him: we do not anyway bind the said minister by this 
our constitution, but do straitly charge and admonish him, that he do not at 
any time reveal and make known to any person whatsoever any crime or offence 
so committed to his trust and secresy (except they be such crimes as by the laws 
of this Realm his own life may be called into question for concealing the same) 
under pain of irregularity.” 

Half a century later Jeremy Taylor compiled his Ductor 
Dubitantium avowedly for the guidance of the clergy in hearing 
confessions. In his preface he laments the “scarcity of books of 
conscience,” which in part he attributes to “the careless and need- 
less neglect of receiving private confessions.” He was himself 
chosen by the excellent Evelyn to be his “ ghostly father.” Arch- 
bishop Wake, in 1687, asserted the practice of the Church of 
England very clearly :— 

‘The Church of England refuses no sort of confession, either publick or 
private, which may be any way necessary to the quieting of men’s consciences, 
or to the exercising of that power of binding and loosing, which our Saviour 
Christ has left to His Church.” 

The “complete neglect” of which Hallam speaks was true of 
the eighteenth century, though probably then not without in- 
dividual exceptions. 

Moreover, the excision of the Confessional from the Church of 
England would involve a drastic revision of the Prayer Book : the 
familiar language of the General Absolution could not safely be 
retained, the exhortation to confession in the Communion Service 
and the formula of Absolution in the Order for the Visitation of 
the Sick would have to be expunged, and the formula of Ordina- 
tion could not be longer tolerated. Changes of this kind, cutting 
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so deeply into the texture and so vitally affecting the temper of 
the Prayer Book, could only be made, if made at all, after a pro- 
tracted and bitter conflict, from which every prudent citizen might 
well shrink; yet nothing less is involved in the Protestant demands. 

A Protestant revision of the Prayer Book would certainly bring 
about the disruption of the Church. The whole High Church 
party, including a large proportion of the ablest and most learned 
clergy, would not accept a decided breach with the traditional 
system of Christianity. The toleration of the “ Confessional ” is the 
condition of preserving the unity of the National Church. The 
prudent citizen will be chary of adopting a course which would 
break up so great an instrument of social benefit. 

But while the Reformation settlement ought not to be in this 
respect disturbed, while the time-honoured formularies of the 
Prayer Book ought not to be mutilated, it cannot reasonably be 
disputed that there is urgent need for some security against the 
unscrupulous zeal which abuses the generous liberty of the 
established system, in order to rebuild the fabric of spiritual 
servitude which the nation demolished in the sixteenth century, 
Admitting this necessity, itis yet very important to avoid exaggera- 
tion and mistake. 

That the practice of private confession has extensively revived 
seems to many persons evidence of a general disloyalty on the part 
of the clergy, whom they accordingly denounce in no measured 
terms. The public ear is assailed with cries of “ Sacerdotal 
conspiracy,” and the ancient bugbear of Romanism is again 
paraded before the bewildered multitude. All this is folly, and 
worse. Private confession has revived because it represents the 
natural satisfaction of a normal spiritual need. So long as the 
panic of Protestantism held sway over the national imagination 
that practice was thrown into discredit; but with the spread of 
intelligence and the decline of the middle-class (which was ever 
the stronghold of the anti-Popery sentiment) the natural condi- 
tions have reasserted themselves, the normal forces have resumed 
their authority, and a practice, which the history of Christianity 
proves to be integral to the Christian system, has taken again its 
place in the religious life of England. The Oxford Movement has 
owed its influence less to the exertions of its disciples than to the 
fact that it coincided with the necessary development of English 
religion. No doubt the circumstance that the ancient doctrine 
and method of penitence had been retained in the Reformed 
Church determined the actual form which that development has, 
in this particular, taken; and it must be admitted that from this 
source a real danger has arisen, against which precautions are 
required. The Roman system affects the current doctrine and 
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practice of the English Church. Perhaps this is inevitable, follow- 
ing from the centripetal action of a natural law, but none the less 
it constitutes a peril of no mean magnitude, and has created the 
actual problem which now perplexes the public mind. 

It is dishonest to deny, and foolish to minimize, the practical 
risks of the present situation. Confessions are being heard; by 
the law of England they are required to be heard; by the more 
august and powerful law of spiritual development they will be 
heard in ever greater numbers. But who should rightly hear 
them? and where? and how? Christian experience yields no 
clearer witness than this, that singular and baleful perils attach to 
the Confessional. To admit the legitimacy—nay, more, the 
necessity—of confession is not to repudiate or disregard this witness. 
The clergy of England are the least technically trained clergy in 
the world. Public school and University education are little 
adapted to qualify a man for the difficult and delicate ministry 
of hearing confessions. Jeremy ‘Taylor's complaint about the 
absence of books of moral theology is still valid. Untrained and 
unguided, the average English clergyman is not qualified for the 
task which the law of England imposes on him as part of the 
system of the National Church, the faithful performance of which 
is daily being required of him more urgently by the legitimate 
demands of distressed consciences. The real danger lieshere. An 
unregulated Confessional administered by an untrained clergy on 
unknown and unrecognized principles is an anomaly, a menace, 
and a scandal ; and this is what at present the Church of England 
provides for her members. 

Instead, therefore, of raising an irrational and useless clamour 
against the practice of private confession, it would seem the duty 
of the prudent citizen to insist upon such securities against abuse 
as efficient regulation by authority might provide. 

In the first place, security is required against any infringement 
of spiritual liberty. The Church of England stands sharply 
distinguished from the Church of Rome in this particular. Private 
confession is required of all Christians by the latter Church ; it is 
required of none in the former. A permission must not be trans- 
muted into an obligation. The recognition of a Christian privilege 
must not grow into the proclamation of a Christian duty. That 
the distressed conscience may seek relief by a private and particular 
acknowledgment of fault is one thing; that every conscience must 
be bound to that procedure is quite another. The spiritual fran- 
chises of English churchmen are really imperilled by the tendency 
(the existence of which cannot be disputed) to find in Rome the 
model of the clergyman’s performance of duty; yet so long as the 
English clergy are without direction or control in their own Church 
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it is no matter for surprise, though great matter for regret, that they 
should betake themselves to the only organized and authoritative 
penitential system within their reach. But the genius of the 
Roman system is utterly opposed to English notions. “We cannot 
be well supplied out of Roman storehouses,” said Jeremy Taylor, 
“for though there the staple is, and very many excellent things 
exposed to view, yet we have found the merchants to be deceivers, 
and the wares too often falsified.” 

In the next place, security is required against moral abuses, 
The prudent citizen cannot close nis eyes to the plain facts of 
which history testifies. The clergyman, not less than the penitent, 
has a direct interest in obtaining protection against the possibilities 
of scandal which attach to a ministry which, however legitimate, 
is, in practice, suspected, unregulated, and almost furtive. 

The public ought to receive assurance that confessions are only 
heard by those who are authoritatively certified to be qualified for 
the task, that they are heard under suitable and recognized condi- 
tions, that the moral principles which govern the confessors are 
sound. The English clergy would welcome the action of authority 
in restricting the right to exercise this ministry to those of their 
number whose age, learning, character, and position marked them 
out as meriting the public confidence. The prejudice of the 
multitude regards the “confessional box” with aversion, and 
probably for some while to come that prejudice will prohibit any 
sanction of its use; yet the “confessional box” represents an 
honest and, on the whole, successful attempt to prevent certain 
abuses, and something analogous to it seems requisite if the 
present tendency towards confession continues. In the interest of 
a healthy morality it is eminently desirable that the Confessional 
in the English Church should be definitely purged from that 
taint of furtiveness which discredits it in the general judgment, 
but which really reflects the unreasoning suspicions of the popu- 
lace far more than the mind of the clergy. Moreover, there is 
urgent need that the Manuals which are in use by confessors 
should represent a sound morality. The subtle casuistry which 
Jeremy Taylor and Blaise Pascal almost at the same time exposed 
can never be tolerated in the Church of England; and if the 
Confessional involved the reintroduction of that demoralizing 
sophistry, there would be large excuse for the vehemence of its 
antagonists. But the contrary is the case. Only here, also, the 
influence of Romanism on the English Church is always to be 
reckoned with, and a certain anxiety is not unreasonable and need 
not be uncharitable. 

It may, perhaps, be permitted to one whose ordinary duties have 
brought him into contact with aspects of urban life not ordinarily 
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familiar to laymen, to raise a respectful protest against the brutal 
invective which is directed against the Confessional on the ground 
that it is a “sink of pollution” and a “school of vice.” I depre- 
cate as strongly as any man those nauseous casuistic discussions 
in which the great Roman casuists abound; I abhor the coarseness 
which can handle so freely the horrible and disgusting vagaries 
of human sin; I shudder at the rashness which can adventure 
that treatment of moral diseases so malignant, so contagious, and 
so fatal; but I repudiate with an indignation for which I can find 
no sufficient terms the wicked and infamous suggestion that in this 
difficult and painful ministry the English clergy are actuated by any 
base or unworthy motive. Social life under modern conditions is 
prolific of moral problems. There are developments of urban habit 
which are almost incredibly debased. The English clergy are 
striving against horrors of which the cultivated and respectable 
laity of the upper middle-class, happily for themselves, know 
nothing. Their work is fraught with perils. They themselves 
make mistakes, and sometimes here and there they fail under 
the strain; but they have a right to the confidence and the 
generous interpretation of the English people, in whose most evi- 
dent and solemn interest they are, under obloquy and amid per- 
plexity, unceasingly engaged. This is a digression; yet it is not 
wholly superfluous. The most urgent necessity of the hour is to 
lift Church questions out of the “ preternatural suspicion ” in which 
fanaticism has involved them, and to discuss them calmly and 
justly in the light of day and by the guidance of adequate informa- 
tion with a single regard to the National Interest. 


H, Henstey Henson. 


THE MONTH IN AMERICA. 


PoLiticaL apathy has given way to political activity, and from now 
until the election next month the country will give itself over to 
its regular biennial political debauch. The papers devote con- 
siderable space to candidates, and the issues and the campaign has 
reached that stage when betting becomes active, and the man in 
the street talks politics instead of baseball. And, perhaps, this is 
a good opportunity to correct a very popular, but very mistaken, 
prevailing English impression. The idea exists that every American 
is a politician, and spends the bulk of his leisure time in discussing 
politics. As a matter of fact Americans only become interested in 
politics during a campaign, and even then the issue must be very 
great to make the non-professionals very keen. When the votes 
have been cast and the result announced the man to whom politics 
is not a business or an amusement (and he is in the great majority) 
goes about his ordinary vocation, dismisses all thoughts of politics 
from his mind, and is glad to know he will be left alone until the 
next season of political turmoil. Practically there would have 
been no campaign this year had it not been for the incompetents 
of the War Department. They seemed to afford the Democrats a 
fighting chance. Had the revelations of army maladministration 
been kept back six weeks the Republicans would have found them- 
selves in a very desperate situation. As I indicated last month, 
the Republicans a few weeks ago were seriously alarmed. They 
have now recovered their nerve. The force of the exposure has 
been broken ; the natural reaction has set in. Secretary Alger, his 
assistants and satellites, are still being fiercely denounced, but so 
far as one can judge, resentment will be confined to that mode of 
expression. The Republicans express great confidence in the out- 
come, and if they pretend more than they reaily feel they are 
amazingly good actors. 

That the Republicans have something more substantial than 
mere “bluff” to sustain them is shown by the manner of their 
adversaries. The Democrats do not conceal their disappointment. 
They expected the “army scandals” to be a great rallying cry. 
They thought it would sweep the country off its feet. When at 
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the first onslaught the Republican line wavered, the Democratic 
generals believed another charge would throw the enemy into 
hopeless confusion. From acting on the aggressive, the Re- 
publicans were compelled to change their tactics and assume the 
defensive. Had they remained behind their entrenchments 
annihilation would have been their tate. They displayed superb 
political generalship. They came out in the open; they challenged 
attack; they forced the fighting at every point. President 
McKinley’s appointment of a Commission of Inquiry was a very 
shrewd move. It was on a par with Grant’s dramatic “ Let no 
guilty man escape,” when he ordered an investigation of the whisky 
ring frauds. President Grant said he wanted justice even though 
the heavens fell. President McKinley has declared he wants all 
the facts brought out. To show his sincerity he has appointed a 
Commission of six Republicans and three Democrats, who are not 
taking the public into their confidence any more than they can 
help, and who have instructed their witnesses not to discuss their 
testimony with newspaper men. Every member of the Commission, 
with one exception, is over sixty years of age, and this is con- 
sidered too old. In America youth is a great advantage. Public 
opinion may do the Commission an injustice, but the general 
belief is that the Commission will “ whitewash” the War Depart- 
ment and find no one to censure. The report will be held back 
until the week before election ; its publication will be regarded by 
Republicans as su flicient refutation of the Democratic charges and 
reason enough why every Republican should continue to support 
the present Administration. For lack of time the Democrats will 
be unable to properly traverse the Republican case or prepare a 
counter case. Mr. McKinley has completely turned the weapons 
of the Democrats against themselves. 


The Democrats quite understand they have been outmanceuvred. 
They have little hope of overcoming the present Republican 
majority in the House of Representatives. They expect to gain 
some seats, but they will be in normally Democratic districts 
which went Republican in the great Democratic débicle of two 
years ago. Appreciating this the Democrats are carrying on their 
campaign in Democratic States. They have sent their orators into 
Virginia and Missouri and other strongholds of Democracy, but 
they realize the futility of wasting money or endeavour in States 
which gave McKinley overwhelming majorities in 1896. The fact 
is the Democratic Party just now is an opportunist Party. It is 
waiting to make a lucky strike. If by chance McKinley should 
blunder, or if some actual corruption is unearthed in the War De- 
partment, the Republicans may lose their control of the House ; 
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barring these “finds” the Conservative Democratic leaders know 
how slender their chances really are. 


Typical of the vigorous fight being made by the Republicans is 
the speech of Attorney-General Griggs a few days ago at the New 
Jersey Republican State Convention. More than ordinary interest 
attaches to this speech, because of recent years it has not been con- 
sidered etiquette for Members of the Cabinet to take such an active 
part in a State Convention as Mr. Griggs did, and also because 
everyone understood that the Attorney-General appeared in New 
Jersey holding a brief for the Administration. Mr. Griggs is a 
fluent and impressive speaker, and he coined a phrase which has 
not been allowed to sink into oblivion. “Yellow fever and yellow 
literature” is alliterative and catchy. He said :— 

“IT do not speak of that other item which certain newspapers and others are 
trying to make the leading issue of the Democratic campaign. Forgetting the 
glory, the achievement, the success with which an army of 200,000 men was raised 
out of nothing and a hostile nation almost wiped out in ninety days, they are 
hovering like buzzards over the battle-fields and hospitals and graveyards, looking 
only for the misery and suffering and death which are inevitable in war. Surely 
the Democratic Party has not been reduced so low in its supply of proper subjects 
for political division as to need torely upon yellow fever and yellow literature.” 

Even more significant was the Attorney-General’s warning 
that new conditions demanded new statesmanship. “ Americans,” 
he said, “ would now be required to devote themselves to con- 
sidering the proper methods and measures for the control and 
government of Colonial dependencies, and the adjustment of 
Colonial interests and affairs to the interests of the home govern- 
ment—a field wherein partisan politics should not easily be allowed 
to enter. I believe,’ he added, and it is this» sentence which has 
attracted so much attention, “I believe in the capacity of Americans 
to govern, to govern themselves, and to govern others.” If words 
mean anything, and the Attorney-General is very careful in the 
selection of his words, when he spoke of the capacity of Americans 
to govern others as well as themselves, he must have had in his 
mind’s eye the country’s new Colonial possessions in the Caribbean 
Sea and the Philippines. It is the first approach to an official de- 
claration touching the Administration’s foreign policy which we 
have yet had, and naturally it commands the weight it deserves. 


The Democrats have quite abandoned the hope of being able to 
make political capital out of these colonial possessions. Many 
people may still have doubts as to the wisdom of the country em- 
barking on a Colonial policy, but they are powerless to change the 
current of popular sentiment. The feeling now is to“ hold fast to 
what we have” and meet the future when it comes. As for the 
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Philippine situation, what has been said before in this correspond- 
ence may be repeated with added emphasis. The discussion as to 
whether the United States shall retain the island of Luzon solely, 
or all the Philippines, is almost academic. The opponents or 
advocates have no arguments to advance except theoretical, and to 
show how uncertain of their ground both sides are, it is generally 
adinitted that the question is a moot one. Men are more tolerant 
than dogmatic, and are willing to admit much is to be said on 
both sides. This, it will be observed, is a difference of degree, not 
principle. No one will care much—now—what decision is reached, 
whether to keep one island or 1,400, but a tremendous outcry will 
go up if everything is surrendered. I cannot believe Mr. McKinley, 
whose ear is always very close to the ground, and able to detect 
the faintest rustle in the political grass, will be so reckless. If 
there is surrender, or if the interests of the United States are not 
properly safe-guarded, if the fruits of Dewey’s victory are allowed 
to wither, or Germany is permitted to gain a coaling station by a 
Spanish grant, the Democrats could run Admiral Dewey as their 
Presidential candidate on a platform of “ Dewey and Americanism ” 
—that would be all embracing—and sweep the Republican Party 
into the four corners of the Union. I do not believe, however, that it 
is necessary to waste much time in a discussion of policy so 


extremely improbable; Cleveland might laugh at public opinion 
and act as he thought fit; not so McKinley. 


Meanwhile it is gratifying to note that at last the United States 
has got tired of tailing along in the Chinese procession, and shows 
some appreciation gf the enormous interests which she has at 
stake in the Far East. The orders sent to Admiral Dewey a couple 
of weeks ago, instructing him to detach the cruiser Baltimore and 
the gunboat Petrel from his fleet, and for those vessels to proceed 
as near to Pekin as possible, have caused the greatest satisfaction. 
Much is expected from Colonel Hay’s administration of the State 
Department. He appreciates what England has done for America 
during the last few months, of the great service she has rendered 
the entire world by the re-conquest of the Sudan, and the equally 
great service she is rendering by preventing the Russianizing of 
China. Secretary Hay is generally credited with having prevailed 
upon the President to sanction the sending of warships to Chinese 
waters, much to the chagrin, it may be remarked, of the Russian 
Embassy at Washington. Russia has always wielded great but 
quiet and secret influence in Washington, and her constant 
endeavour has been to foster the friendly sentiment which has so 
long existed with the government of the Republic, and at the 
same time weaken English influence. To Russian diplomacy may 
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be credited not a little of the responsibility for the defeat of the 
-Olney-Pauncefote Arbitration Treaty, and Russia’s offer to America 
of a loan of $200,000,000 at the time when Mr. Cleveland was 
forced to issue a loan to save the public credit, was only another 
attempt to increase the sentimental affection which the United 
States has for Russia. The strengthening of the ties between 
America and England has caused Russia concern, especially as it 
is evident America may, in the near future, become something 
more than merely a sympathetic ally of England in China. 

The sending of the Baltimore and Petrel to China is regarded 
here as a precautionary measure to enable marines to be landed in 
case of an anti-foreign outbreak. Until a definite treaty of peace 
is concluded with Spain the United States cannot scatter its fire. 
It is not able at the present time to maintain a powerful fleet in 
Chinese waters, as its vessels must be kept in home waters, the 
Caribbean and Philippine archipelago, in view of possible, but not 
probable, contingencies, but which prudence demands shall not be 
forgotten. When the account has been finally closed with Spain, 
and the books balanced, it will be surprising if America does not 
cease to be a negligible quantity in Chinese affairs. 

It is only within a comparatively short period that America has 
taken any interest in China, or come to realize its folly in permit- 
ting itself to be crowded out of the great Far Eastern market. 
That there is a change of sentiment is shown by a leader in the 
Washington Post, a paper which hitherto has displayed marked 
pro-Russian proclivities. “The great danger which the United 
States has to fear from Russia,” says the Post, “has no foundation 
in ships or armies, or in any combination which that powerful and 
progressive country may form with other nations. It is more 
insidious, but none the less to be noted, and, if possible, to be 
counteracted. It is the undermining of American trade in China 
and the East.” The Post quotes from a report made to the State 
Department by the American Consul at Canton, wherein it is 
pointed out that Russian goods entering China through Manchuria 
pay one-third less import duty than similar articles from other 
countries, and are also granted lower transit dues. These dis- 
criminations, the Post contends, will wreck American trade in 
China, and it adds :— 


‘In our scheme of government, where responsibility is so greatly divided, and 
where it is difficult to determine whether the initiative shall be taken by the 
executive or the legislative branch, there may be some friction and delay in 
devising the best methods of meeting our Russian rival. At the same time we 
believe that there is enough wisdom and earnestness of purpose, both in Congress 
and in the State Department, to fully cope with the commercial dangers that 
threaten, and to see to it that the markets in the Far East are still made a 
remunerative outlet for American goods.” 


De A ite AREOLA 
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In the same line the New York Sun, usually most Anglophobe 
of all American newspapers, remarks: “ Whatever assistance we 
can give England in making her control of the Yang-tsze an assured 
thing, ought to be given. Our interests stand on all fours with 
hers. The objects for which the two countries are striving are 
identical. The loss of the Yang-tsze Kiang Valley would press as 
heavily upon us as upon the merchants of Liverpool.” 

Compare this with the Sun of a year ago, and one realizes how 
tremendously the war has broadened the American vision. 


The campaign in New York is interesting, but thus far not 
particularly exciting. Its chief interest comes from the personality 
of the Republican candidate for Governor, and the fact that Senator 
Platt, the Republican boss, was forced to eat the leek. It was 
apparent more than a month ago that Colonel Theodore Roosevelt, 
the dashing commander of the “ Rough Riders,” would receive the 
Republican nomination. “Anything but that,” said Mr. Platt, 
because Mr. Platt finds himself with his occupaiion gone when he 
is unable to control the nominal governor of New York, and 
Roosevelt knows only one master—his conscience. The people of 
New York liked Roosevelt ; they remembered how he had purified 
the police force when he was a member of the Board of Police 
Commissioners; the ability and energy he had displayed, as 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, in putting the Navy in fighting 
trim ; the courage and tenderness he had shown on the battle-field 
and in the hospital. He returned to New York at the psychological 
moment; some of his personal friends started a movement in 
favour of his nomination, and the Citizens’ Union, the Independent 
Republicans, who are anti-Platt, nominated him as their candidate. 
Mr. Platt was in a dilemma, He has a very keen memory, and he 
remmembered what happened a year ago, when he forced the 
Republican party to accept ex-Secretary of the Navy Tracy, as 
their candidate for Mayor of Greater New York, and the Indepen- 
dents, as a rebuke to Platt and bossism, nominated Seth Low, the 
President of Columbia University, which made possible the election 
of Van Wyck, the Democratic candidate. If these tactics were 
repeated now, the Democrats would have a walk over. Mr. Platt 
made terms. He assured Colonel Roosevelt tnat he could have 
the “regular” Republican nomination, which made his election 
sure, as in any event the Independents would vote for him, and he 
neither expected nor asked for any pledges or promises. Then 
Mr. Platt coolly threw over the present Governor, a colourless young 
lawyer who had been taken up by the Republican boss two years 
ago, and who had every reason to count upon a re-nomination, as 
he had most faithfully carried out the commands of his master. 
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When the convention met at Saratoga, Black, the present Governor 
made a show of opposition, but he was powerless to combat the 
well-disciplined forces arrayed against him. Out of nearly a 
thousand votes in the convention, he received only two hundred, 
and Colonel Roosevelt was nominated on the first ballot. 

The platform on which the candidate stands is interesting, 
because it shows that the Republicans still believe votes are to be 
made out of the currency question, and the declaration as to the 
Philippines. The gold standard was re-affirmed; only a stable 
currency can be secured when based upon gold, which goes further 
than the Republican platform of 1896. As for the Philippines, 
practically without opposition the convention declared in favour of 
their entire retention. 

In opposition to Colonel Roosevelt, the Democrats—or rather Mr, 
Croker, as there is no Democrat so rash as to challenge his boss-ship 
—have put up Chief Justice Van Wyck, of Brooklyn, brother of the 
present Mayor of New York, whose election last year was such a 
severe blow to Mr. Platt’s pride. Against Justice Van Wyck 
nothing can be said. He is a man of fine legal ability, and his 
private character is unimpeachable. The Gold Democrats, who 
hate Mr. Croker and Tammany Hall as bitterly as the Independent 
Republicans despise Platt, have declared Van’ Wyck satisfactory to 
them, and will make no independent nomination ; the Silver 
Democrats have placed at the head of their ticket Henry George, 
Jun., the son of the famous single taxer. In striking contrast to 
the aggressive tone of the Republican platform, is the colourless 
declaration of the Democrats. No reference is made to the 
currency question; the Philippines are not mentioned ; territorial 
expansion is ignored. The platform is practically devoted to 
State issues, the only national plank is an attack on the Adminis- 
tration for the neglect of the troops during the war, and the 
responsibility of the President for conferring army commissions 
simply as a reward for political services. While the platform is a 
distinct disappointment to men who believe in honesty rather than 
expediency, and who would have liked to see the Democrats coura- 
geous enough to boldly declare their convictions, it must be 
admitted that, regarded simply from the standpoint of politics, 
which recognizes only one object—success—Mr. Croker has dis- 
played his usual adroitness. He has eliminated controversial 
subjects from the platform, consequently “Imperial” Democrats 
and “ Little Americans” can find shelter there without sticking 
their elbows in each other’s ribs. The Republican Administration 
of the State has been weak, in some respects scandalous. Demo- 
crats of all shades of opinion can zealously attack the Republicans 
for their maladministration, and the average stump speaker can do 
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that much more fluently than he can discuss the question of ratios, 
or assign any logical reason for the United States refusing to accept 
its legitimate share of the world’s trade. 

Up to the present time the trend of sentiment appears to 
be toward the Republicans; the betting, which is frequently 
more to be relied upon than the extravagant claims of rival 
political managers, standing at five to three on Roosevelt; 
the Democrats being generally chary about supporting their pre- 
tensions with hard dollars. Many Democrats will undoubtedly 
vote for Roosevelt; first, because they know him to be honest, 
courageous, and independent, and also because his dash and his 
contempt for small things have caught the popular fancy. Very 
characteristic of the man—which partly expiains why he has been 
made a popular hero—is the blunt advice he gave the “ Rough 
Riders.” At the time when the troops returned, when the most 
extravagant things were being said in the newspapers and public 
gatherings ; when hysterical young women were publicly kissing 
“heroes,” and each man was told to regard himself as a modern 
Paladin, Colonel Roosevelt brought his “heroes” down from 
Elysium to earth by using this homely language :— 


** Now, here’s a thing I want to warn you against: Don’t get gay and pose as 
heroes. Don’t go back and lie on your laurels ; they’ll wither. The world will 
be kind to you for about ten days, and then it will say, ‘He’s spoiled by the 
fame of the regiment in Cuba.’ Don’t think you’ve gotto have the best of every- 
thing, and don’t consider yourselves as martyrs in the past tense. A martyr came 
to see meto-day. He hadn’t had any milk for a whole day. I said to him, ‘Oh, 
you poor thing!’ and he went away. I hope he felt better. What I want of allof 
you is to get right out and fight your battles in the world as bravely as you 
fought the nation’s battles in Cuba.” 


New York is not the only State in the throes of politics. From 
Kentucky comes news which affords great cheer to the loyal 
followers of Mr. Bryan. Owing to the schism in the Party and the 
influence of Mr. Carlisle, Mr. Cleveland’s then Secretary of the 
Treasury, the defection of the Gold Democrats was great enough 
to give the votes of the rock-ribbed Democratic State of Kentucky 
to Mr. McKinley. This year the Gold Democrats have generally 
abandoned their separate organization, and have simply registered 
as Democrats, or, in other words, they have returned to the main 
body of the Party, and will no longer attempt to crush silver in 
Kentucky. United States Senator Lindsay, who has been fore- 
most in the gold ranks in the State, returned to his old allegiance, 
and his example has had great influence with his followers. In 
Massachusetts the Democracy have again adopted a silver platform, 
largely due to the dominating personality, and unswerving devo- 
tion to his convictions, of Mr. Geo. Fred Williams, the former 
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candidate for Governor. The Silver Democrats, however, are in a 
hopeless minority in Massachusetts, as they are throughout the 
rest of New England. In Oregon the Legislature has just elected 
a United States Senator to fill a vacancy. The campaign was 
made almost exclusively on the currency issue, and resulted in the 
election of Mr. Joseph Simon, a Gold Republican. The election of 
Mr. Simon makes the Senate of the United States consist of forty- 
five Gold Republicans, exactly half of the membership. 


Mr. Bryan—or, more properly speaking, Colonel Bryan, as he is 
in command of one of the Nebraska regiments—is showing to the 
country a new side of his character, and compelling the admiration 
even of the men who are politically opposed to him. LEnlisting 
with the hopes of seemg active service, he has been forced to spend 
weary months in the dull routine of camp life in Florida, and 
watch his men stricken by disease because of the folly of the War 
Department in establishing camps in unsanitary localities. As an 
officer in the military service of the United States, he has 
considered it improper to discuss political affairs, and maintains 
a dignified reserve. One can understand what restraint that calls 
for at a time when a campaign is in progress in his own State, when 
great issues are under discussion. Invited recently to make a 
political speech, he declined on the ground that his appearance 
would be misconstrued and criticized. “I am criticized for speak- 
ing, and for remaining silent,” he said. “I might, however, dis- 
regard the criticizms of partisan enemies and attend, if it were not 
for the fact that my duty is with my regiment. I am not willing 
to leave, even for a day, the men who are stricken with fever. If 
you want the hero type of this war, get General Wheeler.” 

Colonel Bryan in camp is thus pictured by a newspaper never 
suspected of friendliness for the former Democratic Presidential 
candidate :— 

‘‘He spent the Sunday when we were in camp driving about nursing the 
sick, providing them with dainties, and relieving the suffering. Ceaselessly, 
without dinner and supper, he went, until he was worn out by fatigue. This 
man, surfeited with the plaudits of his fellows, is leading the life of a hero among 
the fever-stricken commands, His tent is pitched with them, out in the open ; 
his daily place is by the sick-bed, and his nightly occupation is relieving some 
man’s distress. Though clothed in the raiment of high military authority, he 
was still the plain American democrat, loving his men and by them beloved.” 

Pennsylvania has attracted attention to itself by the criminal 
proceedings commenced against United States Senator Quay and 
his son, Richard. They were charged with the misuse of public 
money,and the preliminary enquiry developed prima-facie evidence 
to warrant the defendants being committed for trial, which will be 
held next month. ‘The prosecution grows out of the failure of the 
People’s Bank, of Philadelphia. The bank was a large holder of State 
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funds ; part of these funds, the prosecution alleges, was lent to Sena- 
tor Quay and his son to be used in stock speculations. Quay and 
his son at one time owed the bank £55,000, and the evidence al- 
ready adduced would seem to show that in consideration of Quay’s 
having induced the State Treasurer to designate the People’s Bank 
as one of the State depositories, this accommodation was to be 
extended to him. Senator Quay declares that the charges are 
instigated by his political opponents for the purpose of manu- 
facturing campaign literature; that he is anxious for a speedy 
trial; that he never had the use of a single penny of the State’s 
money, and every dollar he borrowed from the Bank was paid on 
maturity. Senator Quay was at one time State Treasurer, and 
there is a scandalous story connected with his régime. It has been 
published broadcast, and never denied, that Mr. Quay, while 
Treasurer, was only saved from a criminal prosecution by the efforts 
of his friends, who made up a large deficit. Mr. Quay resigned 
the Treasurership, but he has always managed to keep control of 
the Treasury, which has been one of the means enabling him to 
control the Republican politics of the State. 

The campaign in Pennsylvania is being waged with great bitter- 
ness. ‘There, as it was in New York a year ago, it is a fight of the 
Independents against the bosses—or rather the one great boss, 
Senator Quay. The Independents, led by Mr. Wanamaker, who 
was President Harrison’s Postmaster-General, are bending every 
effort to defeat the Republican candidate for governor, who is 
Quay’s man. The Independents cannot vote for the Democratic 
candidate, who is equally objectionable to them, and are support- 
ing the Prohibition candidate. The Independent defection will 
probably have little effect on the gubernatorial election, but it will 
doubtless result in the defeat of some of the Republican candi- 
dates for Congress, so keen is the desire to cripple Mr. Quay’s 
power. If that power should be destroyed and Pennsylvania freed 
of bosses, it would be a decided gain, not only to the State, but to 
the cause of political morality everywhere. 


The annual report of the Commissioner of Pensions again draws 
attention to the enormous cost entailed on the country by ill- 
advised legislation, originating in sentiment, and fostered for 
political purposes. The basic idea of granting a small pension to 
the disabled volunteers of the Civil War was a proper recognition 
of their response to the call of duty. These men were not profes- 
sional soldiers, they were clerks, and farmers, and mechanics, who 
left their vocations in all the vigor of lusty manhood, and who 
returned, many of them, less an arm, a leg, an eye, with hearing 
impaired, or constitution shattered. ‘They had helped to preserve 
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obligations. The Republican Party created the pension legisla- 
tion, and from year to year widened its scope to hold to the Party 
the men who were already enpoying pensions, or those who hoped 
to profit by political rivalry and have their names placed on the 
pension rolls. The result is a roll of 1,040,356 pensioners, practi- 
cally all of them on account of a war which ended thirty-three 
years ago. The most startling thing in connection with these 
figures is that 63,648 names were added during the current year; 
and, although some 45,000 pensions lapsed through the death of 
the beneficiaries, the net increase of the list is nearly 18,000. The 
suspicion will naturally arise that this increase is fraudulent and 
not legitimate. This, however, is an erroneous conclusion. Men 
are to-day receiving pensions who, perhaps, ten years ago were in 
such comfortable circumstances that it was not necessary for them 
to seek the national bounty. Others have only now been able to 
obtain the requisite proof to satisfy the Pension Office as to their 
right to a pension. In all these cases not only does the beneficiary 
receive a pension, but, in addition, he draws, in a lump sum, the 
arrears to which he would have been entitled had he applied for 
and been granted a pension when the law was enacted covering 
his case. Thus, suppose him to be pensionable under the Act of 
1880 at the rate of $12 a month, he receives that amount for 
eighteen years, $2,592, nearly £520. These figures explain why at 
the present time more than a third of the ordinary revenues are 
used to pay pensions, and why the United States appropriation for 
pensions exceeds the annual cost of the military establishment of 
any nation in the world. This year will see a still further increase 
in the number of pensioners, as the survivors of the Spanish War, 
and the widows and dependent children of the victims of War 
Department incompetency will receive their cash solace from the 
Government. 


Mr. Long, the Secretary of the Navy, will recommend to 
Congress at its coming session, an appropriation of nearly 
£10,000,000, the largest ever made in time of peace. If Congress 
approves of the scheme of the Secretary of the Navy, the keels of 
three first-class battleships and four harbour defence monitors will 
at once be laid down, in addition, the construction of several 
cruisers will be undertaken, and work on the twenty-eight torpedo 
boats and destroyers recently contracted for will be pushed with 
vigour. Mr. Long, although a Vice-President of the Peace Society, 
is evidently not a great believer in the Czar's recent message of 
peace. 

A. Maurice Low. 
27* 
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THE EMPIRE OF THE PHILIPPINES. 


WHEN, on the 23rd of April last, Praxedes Sagasta allowed the 
American ultimatum to take its course, Spaniards were divided 
into three groups. There was the Ministerial Party, whom we 
cannot credit with such crass ignorance as not to have realized in 
their minds the futility, from a material point of view, of warfare 
with the United States; there was the group composed of ex- 
Ministerialists and political aspirants of all shades, who entertained 
their doubts, but, as we shall show, kept their own counsel to make 
political capital hereafter, and, lastly, the populace, who, being gulled 
into a belief in Spain’s invincibility, clamoured for war at all 
hazards. 

Outside Spanish circles the ultimate result of the coming 
struggle was a foregone conclusion. Throughout the whole 
campaign the Spanish forces acted solely on the defensive, for 
apparently no one better than Sagasta himself understood the 
relative military and naval weakness of Spain. This brings us, 
then, to enquire what were the motives of Sagasta’s policy, and has 
he failed to carry out that policy? And we can only answer No, 
he has kept strictly to one line of conduct. If Home Rule had 
been adopted in Cuba two years ago, such a measure might have 
saved the situation. But Cdnovas, then Premier, never intended 
to adopt it, and when it was announced that eventually it would 
come, there were bets made in Havana of fifty to one against 
such a probability. Therefore Sagasta, with the trump card of 
opposition in hand—-Home Rule for Cuba—succeeded to power 
six weeks after C:’inovas’ untimely end, whereby he gained and has 
held intact till now the main object of his policy—the retention 
of power, which is his ruling passion. The policy of meeting war 
with war (“la guerra por la guerra”) had completely failed, even 
under the military leadership of the most ruthless and unscrupu- 
lous of modern warriors, General Weyler. Hence the far-seeing 
Sagasta, to prepare the people for disappointment, carefully included 
in his manifiesto of last year a hint that Home Rule might then come 
too late. It was very clear fourteen months ago that, if a Ministry 
could have been formed disposed to alienate Cuba, Sagasta would 
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not have refused to lead it. Indeed, he was openly challenged 
to explain his utterances in this sense, but, fearful of losing office, 
he repudiated any such intention. When the ultimatum was 
read there was no wild enthusiasm in official circles—no hopeful 
ery corresponding to the famous @ Berlin of a generation ago. 
When the first disaster befell Spanish arms, Sagasta intimated 
to the Queen Regent his willingness to resign, knowing full 
well that no leader could be found anxious to secure his own 
downfall by heading a forlorn hope Ministry. There was no 
authority in Spain capable of convincing the people of the bare 
truth, viz., that half the so-called army was made up of striplings 
without military training, who did not even know how to re-load 
their guns—that for want of funds they would have to fight ill- 
clad, half-starved, and with their pay eight months in arrear. 
Army and navy men recognized the deficiencies in their respective 
services, and I know positively that the Government was informed 
of the defenceless condition of the Philippines. 

If Sagasta’s courage had surpassed his eagerness for power, 
he would have advised the Queen Regent to meet the ultima- 
tum with the evacuation of Cuba. For a while he would have 
been denounced as unpatriotic, shunned as a traitor. The Queen 
would have been constrained to call a military party into office 
and let General Weyler’s star shine once more until the day of 
complete collapse, when Sagasta would again have floated on 
the wave of popular reaction, like Ramon Blanco, Polavieja, 
Martinez Campos, and many others before him. To-day, had he 
been the adviser of peace, with or without honour, throwing the 
responsibility of unpreparedness for war upon the late Canovas 
Government, he would be Spain’s champion-elect to save what 
is left to the nation after the Treaty of Peace. But it entered 
into Sagasta’s policy to let the nation become an eye-witness 
to its own shortcomings, and to appease it for the inevitable 
consequences with the “salvation of honour” theory. The 
theme was beautiful and satisfying, so long as the people clung 
to the belief that honour could be defended without humiliation 
and irretrievable material loss. The ex-Ministerialists and political 
aspirants are wrangling over what might have been done. After 
the Protocol was signed Parliament was opened for a week, which 
was literally wasted in mutual recriminations. The Conde de las 
Almenas took the lead in the Senate against the generals, who, he 
said, ought to be hanged by their scarves of office. During the 
debate on the 12th September the generals resisted these re- 
proaches with a threatening attitude. General Primo de Rivera 
scornfully declared that it was only through his generosity that 
the Conde de las Almenas did not find himself under a very 
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obscure roof (alluding to the grave), whilst General Weyler 
exclaimed that if the Government did not defend the generals 
they would take the law into their own hands. Weyler’s words 
pointed to a military pronunciamiento, but before the dispute 
could reach a crisis the Session was closed. The Press remains 
under severe censorship, and even El Liberal, which all last year 
extolled Sagasta, has now abandoned its political idol. 

The Sagasta Government, in appointing a Peace Commission to 
meet the American Commissioners in Paris, has performed its last 
act in the great national drama, for all parties (outside the 
Sagastinos) seem to have agreed that the passing of the Treaty of 
Peace through the Cortes shall mark the final retirement of 
Sagasta from the Premiership, and there generation of the country 
by an entirely new party combination. If Sagasta, who was 
seventy-one years of age last July, will not willingly submit to 
yield the reins of government for ever, we may look forward to a 
new era of violence and bloodshed such as followed the abdication 
of Queen Isabella II. thirty years ago. Three important factions 
are preparing to enforce his retirement, namely, the Regeneration- 
ists (brought into existence by General Polavieja’s manifiesto of 
September), the Republicans, and the Carlists. The Tinves has 
remarked that -the Spaniards are taking their disasters very 
philosophically, but it must be borne in mind that with the 
suspension of constitutional guarantees, a gagged Press, and closed 
Parliament, there is no legal channel open for the expression of 
public opinion. 

The pending negotiations regarding the Antilles being reduced 
to mere details of evacuation, public interest has become centred 
on the political aspect and future of the Philippine Islands. It is 
the one knotty question, abounding with many possible issues, 
to be solved at the Peace Conference in Paris. 

On the 26th September the American Commission and _ staff 
arrived in’ Paris, vid Liverpool and London. The Commission is 
composed of five members (three of whom are United States 
Senators), namely, Messrs. Whitelaw Reid (ex-Ambassador to 
France), Frye, Davis, and Gray, presided over by Mr. William R. 
Day, who resigned his post of Secretary of State to join the Com- 
mission. The Secretary to the Commission is Mr. John Bassett 
Moore, late First Assistant-Secretary of State, a distinguished 
professor of international law. When Manila was occupied by the 
American forces, the Philippines really constituted a terra incognita 
to Washington officials; the Government had suddenly acquired 
a new possession, the value and conditions of which, from all 
points of view, except geographical, had yet to be investigated. 
In the first week of October General Merritt was examined before 
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the Commissioners ; but, of course, he could give them very little 
information beyond the military aspect of Manila and Cavite. 

An expert on the Philippines was next summoned to Paris to 
advise on all matters concerning them. The enquiry chiefly 
related to the commerce, produce, agriculture, fiscal arrangements, 
religious question, status of the Church, monks and the secular 
clergy, the character of the natives in the different islands, the pro- 
perty rights or claims, native aptitude for self-government, the 
annexation of the whole archipelago, or retention of Luzon only, 
and on what conditions the remaining islands could be relinquished. 
The expert opinion on these many points was as follows :—The 
natives are decidedly incapable of forming a stable, satisfactory, and 
peacefully-working government. Not a score of individuals could 
be found to-day with ideas sufficiently expansive and far-reaching 
to successfully administer for the real interests of the common- 
wealth, taking into account the rights of the large minorities. The 
Tagalog politicians would always resent Visaya co-operation, and 
vice versd. The half-castes would undoubtedly try to get, and pro- . 
bably succeed in getting, the whole government machinery into their 
hands to the exclusion of the pure natives, who form the vast 
majority. Under the old régime the Spanish half-castes have been 
considered the most enlightened of insular classes, but their apparent 
superiority to the thoroughbred native only consists in the fact that 
they have adopted many of their European fathers’ ways. Hence, 
if they were permitted to pull the political wires in a so-called 
native government, the system would never represent native ideas, 
but simply assume a still more corrupt form of Spanish colonial 
maladministration. The result would be, as in Mexico and South 
America, a long period of anarchy. Amongst the many liberated 
States which were once Spanish colonies there is no instance on 
record of any one of them having emancipated itself, within the 
first generation of freedom, from the evil influence of vice, lethargy, 
and misrule. No thinking man would wish to see a change of 
masters, without a change of governmental system, either in the 
Philippines or in the West Indian Islands. 

Although the insurgents have formed a Revolutionary Govern- 
ment under the military dictatorship of General Aguinaldo (the ex- 
schoolmaster of Silan), the man elected to the presidency of the 
native Assembly is a mestizo named Pedro Paterno. If the 
intention is to emancipate the natives, not only from Spanish 
misrule, but also from the impractical Spanish form of government, 
then the antecedents of this man by no means tend to facilitate the 
task. He is the son of Miximo Paterno, a highly respected land- 
owner and middleman in Manila, who was persecuted by the 
Spaniards after the Cavite rising of 1872. Pedro, his son, was 
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sent to Spain to study law, and resided so many years in Madrid 
(and nowhere else in Europe) that he returned to Manila tho- 
roughly embued with Spanish notions. It was he who acted as the 
Agent of the Governor-General, Primo de Rivera, when the Treaty 
of Biacnabaté was signed with Aguinaldo on the 14th December 
last, under which Aguinaldo and other leaders retired to Hong 
Kong conditionally. The conditions were, of course, not fulfilled 
by the Spanish Government, and Aguinaldo and his party returned 
to the islands with the Americans. However, Pedro Paterno had 
done his work, and in a letter addressed to a political personage in 
Madrid, dated 23rd February last, and read before Parliament, he 
incorporates his bill for services rendered. He states that in his 
island he is the great Maguinoo, or Prince of Luzon, and recog- 
nized as such by his countrymen. He would accept as payment 
for his intervention in the Treaty the modest sum of one million 
of dollars, a dukedom of Castile with the patent of nobility 
delivered free of all expense to him, and a Castillian title of Count 
for his brother. For the purpose of bolstering up his vain 
pretensions, which the Madrid Government justly ignored, he 
issued a manifiesto, teeming with untruths, to urge the islanders 
to cast in their lot with Spain against the invader. Now, despairing 
of his dukedom and his million, he seeks a refuge for his ambition 
in the Revolutionary Party. 

We want to see the whole Spanish system of intrigue and corrup- 
tion absolutely abolished, and nothing short of American annexation 
can effect this. We cannot speak of “conclusions,” because the 
Commissioners cannot say they have arrived at any until the Treaty 
of Peace is signed. However, as the Americans will have matters 
very much their own way, we can take it for granted that Luzon, at 
least, will be annexed. The idea of a coaling station at Manila, with 
possession of only the city, and American protection as the rebels 
understand it, has been definitely relinquished. That which 
interests the commercial world is the question of tariffs. Will 
American manufactures be admitted into Luzon under a prefe- 
rential scale of customs duties? It is not within the province of 
the Commission to decide this matter, which will be submitted to 
the Senate. There, no doubt, Protectionists will make a hard 
struggle to secure a new outlet for American goods on a prefe- 
rential basis, although it has been pointed out to the Commission 
the bad policy of driving away established foreign trade and 
invested capital from Manila. It is an open question what shall 
be done with the islands other than Luzon. The Commissioners 
have been advised that they would confer a great favour on Europe 
by taking one of two courses, that is to say, either to annex them 
with Luzon, and thus put an end to the rivalry of European 
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nations to acquire them, or to offer them back to Spain on the 
following conditions, namely :— 

1. The expulsion of the monastic orders for ever. | 

2. The ingress and egress, without passport, license, permit, or 
any official formality, for all persons not subject to legal arrest for 
common misdemeanour. 

3. A commercial treaty regulating inter-insular traffic with Luzon. 

4. No island or part of the same shall be alienated or leased to 
any foreign State without the consent of the United States. 

5. On any infraction of the above conditions the whole group 
shall revert to the possession of the United States. 

Condition No. 2 would operate very advantageously for Luzon. 
Nature there luxuriantly provides for the wants of half the inhabi- 
tants in rural districts, who can seldom be got to work with regu- 
larity all the year round. Natives of the other islands would 
undoubtedly flock to the Luzon paradise of freedom and settle 
there, so that as the increasing population found work a necessity, 
the present labour difficulty would proportionately diminish. 

Popular feeling in the United States towards total annexation 
is backed up by the growing disinclination in Spain to the re- 
possession of the islands, minus Luzon ; hence the offer of them 
would probably be declined. Indeed, these islands would be almost 
worthless to Spain. They could no longer serve as a happy hunt- 
ing-ground for the friars, and Spain’s moral prestige among the 
islanders being destroyed, the “squeezing” of the civil and mili- 
tary fortune-seekers would no longer be tolerated. Moreover, 
there would be the inconvenience of having to establish a new 
capital—to attempt the conquest of Mindanao and to keep clear 
of complications with the American Luzon colony. Subjected to 
American preponderance and conditional tenure, Spain’s position 
in the Far East would become quite intolerable. However, pend- 
ing the deliberations in Paris, Spanish sovereignty is represented 
in the Archipelago by the Governor-General Rios, resident at 
Yloilo,in Panay Island, and General Rizzo as Commandant-General 
of the Spanish forces in Luzon. 

Although the iniquity of the friars has been the mainspring of 
discontent and revolutionary movement in the islands at all times, 
the American Commissioners are disposed to treat them with ex- 
treme benevolence. They are inclined to indemnify the religious cor- 
porations for the deprivation of their tillable lands, of which they 
hold about three per cent of the total in Luzon. No good title- 
deeds seem to exist, but the Commissioners are disposed to con- 
sider that a couple of centuries or more of undisturbed possession 
of real estate constitutes a title, although originally defective, 
sufficient to merit their recognition. 
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The position taken up by General Aguinaldo is peculiar. I 
gather from the reports I frequently receive from his bosom friend 
that the independence proclaimed by him is directed only against 
the Spaniards. His hope is that if America will not oust the 
Spaniards from Luzon, he will. Until the Treaty is signed 
and made public, he has no certainty that the evacuation of 
Luzon will be a fait accompli. The United States generals can 
give him no positive assurances in advance of the Treaty, so he 
holds himself in armed readiness to expel the Spaniards, simply as 
a means of fulfilling the will of the people, who crave to be rid of 
the tyrannical monastic orders. The whole of the lowland interior 
of Luzon is practically under rebel control. I have before me the 
list of township Presidents, many of whom I have personally 
known for years. The Commissioners have been rightly advised 
that Aguinaldo, the rebels in arms, and the civilian inhabitants of 
Luzon are, by nature, a peaceful people, easily moulded and easy to 
govern, who will very soon accept American or any other foreign 
dominion founded on justice and respect for individual liberty. 
The people of the Visayas, or central islands, may prove to be 
a little more turbulent at first, but they, too, will, ere long, appre- 
ciate the change of masters destined to bring them personal 
freedom, order, and material prosperity. In Mindanao special 
laws will, no doubt, have to be temporarily enacted for the 
Mussulman tribes of this large southern island. As the Spaniards 
at the present time only hold a few ports and coast settlements, the 
tribes have never experienced subjection to any foreign Power. 
The interior is unexplored, but a line of railway would have a most 
civilizing effect. Meantime, theisland would have to be treated on 
the United States system, as a territory, to eventually rank as 
a state or province. The most westerly island, Palawan, or Paragua, 
is of very little commercial importance. I crossed it on foot in 
1883. It is entirely uncultivated, except around the penal settle- 
ment of Puerta Princesa and Taytay. It produces abundantly a 
hard wood known as Ipil,rattan cane, and tree gum. The southern 
portion of the island is inhabited by a primitive race known as 
Tagbanuas, and its western shore is generally unapproachable for 
ships on account of shoals, which extend about three miles out. 

The Commissioners were informed that they would have no diffi- 
culty in declaring religious freedom and withdrawing State sup- 
port from the Roman Catholic native clergy. The native priests, 
as secular clergy, take no vow of poverty, and quite seventy- 
five per cent. of them have independent means of existence, 
so that with their fees for marriages, sale of indulgences, masses, 
burials, baptisms, scapularies, &c., they could dispense with a fixed 
stipend. Nor are religious fanatical risings to be feared, for the 
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male natives particularly have very elastic consciences in matters 
of faith and devotion. Assuming the whole archipelago to be 
annexed by America, the disestablishment of the Church would 
show a saving to the Philippine treasury of about nine per cent. on 
the budget of the financial year 1896-97 ; and as the cost of Con- 
sulates in China and a long list of pensions to Spanish aristocracy 
would cease, there would be a further economy of about six and a 
half per cent. on the budget sum. 

The Commissioners were particularly interested in the expert’s 
account of the mineral wealth of the archipelago. The whole of the 
mountain range in the Island of Cebti abounds in lignite of com- 
mercial value when mixed with pure coal, of which there is a con- 
stant supply from Japan and Australia. Mineral oil has been 
found in Cebti Island. The south of Luzon Island produces a 
kind of coal, and within a few miles of Manila (at Angat) there 
are iron mines yielding a very rich mineral. Within easy reach of 
Manila there are immense marble and stone deposits. Gold exists 
in very limited quantities, and its extraction by Europeans has, so 
far, not left an appreciable profit. The finest tobacco lands are in 
Luzon ; the hemp of the Philippines is unequalled in the world, 
and I learn from a Boston friend that he has joined a wealthy syn- 
dicate for working this staple article. Cane sugar is largely pro- 
duced in all the principal islands, but, unfortunately, this is a 
declining industry which now gives a very small return to the 
planters. Rice is grown everywhere, but not in sufficient quantities 
to meet the local demand. Luzon has also excellent coffee lands, 
but about five years ago the philloxera killed the trees. Copra is 
just now a rapidly advancing branch of trade with Europe. Under 
the new régime there will be another port opened in Luzon, viz., 
Aparri,in the extreme north. The distance from Hong Kong will 
be half a day’s journey shorter than to Manila, and from Aparri a 
main line of railway will traverse the whole island as far as Manila, 
and open up the immensely fertile central region. There is no 
reason why, in future, the trade of the islands should not be more 
distributed. Mindanao, which will be civilized in due course, is 
an island quite two-thirds the area of Luzon, and the nearest one 
of importance for steamers trading from Europe vid Singapore and 
the Straits of Balaébac, and the port of Zamboanga offers fairly 
good anchorage. 

It is expected the American and Spanish Commissioners will 
have terminated their labours in the course of this month. The 
Treaty will then pass to the United States Senate, who will refer it 
to the Committee of Foreign Relations for report, and return to 
the Senate for the vote. In Madrid the Treaty will be examined, as 
a matter of form, by the Ministers in Council, and passed through 
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the Chamber of Deputies and the Senate. The Spanish Com- 
mission in Paris is composed of five individuals, one being the 
President, Sefior Montero Rios, who, in Spain, is President of 
the Senate. Seior Montero Rios and Sefor Garnica are the two 
plenipotentiaries. The conferences of the Joint Commissioners are 
held in a suite of apartments which Monsieur Delcassé has court- 
eously placed at their disposal at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
At each meeting there is the unlucky number of thirteen persons 
present, viz., five Commissioners and a secretary on each side and 
the interpreter, for only one Spanish Commissioner, Sefior Abarzuza, 
understands English. 

It is a happy circumstance that the American Commissioners 
are all gifted with sufficient calmness and patience to meet with 
equanimity the attempts to introduce written ambiguities in each 
question verbally agreed to. Indeed, the Spanish Commissioners 
would show better their patriotism by helping to bring to a speedy 
termination the whole series of wars which, from February, 1895, 
up to date, has cost their country, apart from territory, seventy-five 
millions sterling. With only half that sum expended on the 
peaceful development of the Peninsula and the lost colonies and 
popular education, what grand progress and happiness might have 
been attained by a more practical people! It remains to be seen 
whether these closing events, when they pass into history, will 
show that Spain’s “salvation of honour” has justified the material 
sacrifice involved. 

JoHN ForEMAN. 
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Amona the most fascinating of natural history studies, but withal 
one of the most difficult, is that of the Squalidw, or shark family. 
The plodding perseverance of German professors has furnished 
students with an elaborate classification of these singular creatures 
in all their known genera, but of their habits little is really known. 
A mass of fable has clustered round them, much of it surviving 
from very remote times, and added to periodically by people who 
might, if they would, know better. The reiteration of shark stories 
has in consequence resulted in more ignorant prejudice against the 
really useful squalus than has perhaps fallen to the lot of any 
other animal, although most observant people know how absurd are 
many of the popular beliefs about much better known creatures. 
Strangely enough, the detestation in which the shark is generally 
held is largely the fault of seafarers. It never seems to occur to 
shore-going foik how few are the opportunities obtained by the | 
ordinary sailor-man of studying the manners and customs of the - 
marine fauna. Merchant ships, even sailing vessels, must “make a 
passage ” in order to pay, and, except when unfortunate enough to 
get becalmed for a long spell, are rarely in a position favourable 
to close observation of deep-sea fishes and their ways. Men-of-war, 
especially surveying ships, who spend much time in unfrequented 
waters, and are often stationary for weeks at atime, are in a much 
better plight, and give the eager student of marine natural history 
great facilities for closely watching the sea-foik. Yet these are 
seldom taken advantage of as they might be for the rectification of 
the abundant errors that are to be found in books that deal in a 
popular way with the life-histories of sea-monsters. The only class 
of mariners who have had, so to speak, the home life of the sea- 
people completely open to them, who for periods of time extending 
to three or four years were in daily contact with the usually hidden 
sources of oceanic lore, were the South Sea whalers, whose calling 
is now almost a thing of the past. But even they wasted their in- 
valuable privileges most recklessly, the contributions which they 
have made to science being exceedingly trivial. 
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Thus it comes about that the very men who should have either 
verified or disproved the really stupid stories current concerning 
sharks have chosen instead to adopt them blindly, and have, there- 
fore, for centuries been guilty of the most revolting cruelty 
towards these strange fish. In this connection it is interesting 
to note the remote times in which shark legends arose. Aristotle, 
whose multifarious researches extended into so many fields of 
knowledge, furnishes us with almost the first recorded mention of 
the shark, and his designation of them is. perpetuated in the 
scientific nomenclature of a very numerous species to-day, the 
Lamic. From another name for the same creature, zpictis, we 
get Pristiophoride, or saw-fish, a curious shark confounded by an 
enormous number of otherwise well-read people with sword-fish 
(Xiphias), which is really a huge mackerel with a keen bony 
elongation of the upper jaw. lLycophron has recorded that 
Hercules, in the course of his superhuman adventures, was 
swallowed by a shark (Kdpxapos), in whose maw he remained for 
three nights (why not days as well?), thence being surnamed 
Trinox, or Trihesperides. Theophrastus, pupil of Aristotle and 
Plato, observes that the Red Sea abounds with sharks, a remark 
which is as true in our day as it wasin his. The Hercules myth 
was doubtless founded upon the reports of some actual witnesses 
of the voracious habits of these insatiable monsters, magnified and 
distorted, as most natural events were in those days, by super- 
stitious terror. Even down to the present year of grace most 
people believe that quite a moderate-sized squalus is capable of 
swallowing a man entire, in spite of the abundant ocular evidence 
to the contrary afforded them by the specimens in museums, whose 
jaws, generally denuded of flesh, give a greater idea of their 
capacity than is warranted by the living creature. It is refreshing 
to find, however, that, even in those dark ages for all kinds of 
animals, such a judicial writer as Plutarch speaks a good word for 
this universally feared and detested fish. He says that in parental 
fondness, in suavity and amiability of disposition, the shark is not 
excelled by any other creature. Keen as is my desire to see tardy 
justice awarded to the shark, I should hesitate to endorse the 
eminent Greek’s statement as far as the last two qualities are con- 
cerned. My long and close acquaintance with the Squalidw does 
not furnish me with any evidence in their favour on either of those 

- heads. But in parental affection they are only equalled by the 
Cetacea, no other fish having, as far as I am aware, any reluctance 
to devour its own offspring. Plutarch’s testimony, however, speaks 

volumes for his powers of observation and courage of his opinions, 
for verily init he is contra mundum. Oppian in his fifth Haleatic, 
having seen the body of a huge shark in the museum at Naples, 
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voices the general feeling in his day by the following remarkable 
outburst : “‘ May the earth which I now feel under me, and which 
has hitherto supplied my daily wants, receive, when I yield it, my 
latest breath. Preserve me, oh! Jupiter, from such perils as this, 
and be pleased to accept my offerings to thee from dry land. May 
no thin plank interpose an uncertain protection between me and 
the boisterous deep. Preserve me, oh! Neptune, from the terrors 
of the rising storm, and may I not, as the surge dashes over the 
deck, be ever cast out amidst the unseen perils that people the 
abyss. “I'were punishment enough for a mortal to be tossed about 
unsepulchred on the waves, but to become the pasture of a fish, and 
to fill the foul maw of such a ravenous monster as I now behold, 
would add tenfold to the horrors of such a lot.” 

Olaus Magnus, upon whom we may always depend for something 
startling and original both in prose and picture, exhibits to our 
wondering gaze an agonized swimmer rising half out of the sea with 
three ravenous dog-fish hanging to him as hounds toa stag. In the 
distance is a huge ray or skate (one of the same family, by-the-bye) 
with a human face, intended probably for a kind of sea-angel, 
towards which wondrous apparition the despairing wretch stretches 
forth his appealing arms. Coming down to medieval times, 
Rondolet babbles of a shark, taken at Marseilles, in whose stomach 
was discovered the body of a man in complete armour, a tough 
morsel to swallow in more senses than one. Healso tells of a shark 
accidentally stranded near the same port and lying upon the shore 
with mouth wide gaping. Into this inviting portal there entered a 
man accompanied by a dog. ‘The venturesome pair roamed about 
the darksome cavern making all sorts of strange discoveries, finally 
emerging into the outer air swelling with importance at having 
accomplished so curious a feat. Enlarging upon this most obvious 
“yarn,” the learned Dr. Badham gravely remarks that it greatly 
strengthens the probability that the fish which swallowed Jonah 
was a shark (Piscis anthropophagus), but that he is quite certain 
it could not have been a whale, from the well-known smallness of 
the latter’s gullet. Without commenting upon the Old Testament 
story, there can be no doubt whatever that in the cachalot, or sperm 
whale, we have a marine monster capable of swallowing Jonah and 
his companions of arshish at a gulp—I had almost said ship and 
all, such is the capacity of that vast cetacean’s throat. But Dr. 
Badham, while posing as an eminent authority, further exposes his 
bountiful want of acquaintance with his subject by observing that 
the liver of a medium-sized shark will yield two tons and a half of 
oil! As it is a huge shark that will scale that much altogether, he 
must have imagined them to be even better supplied with liver than 
Mulvaney’s hepatic Colonel, in fact, all liver and some over. 
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A very favourite shark fable is to the effect that these fish 
prefer negroes to Europeans as food. The inventor of this was 
probably Pere Labat, a medizval French historian. After en- 
larging upon it for awhile he proceeds to embellish it with 
the addition that the shark prefers Englishmen to Frenchmen, 
because their flesh is more sapid and juicy from being better 
nourished. That was probably before the French acquired 
their reputation for cookery. Numberless variants of this fan- 
tastic fable are extant, all, without exception, as baseless as 
the original yarn from which they have lineally descended. The 
annals of the slave trade have, as might be expected, produced a 
plentiful crop of shark stories, of which apparently only the untrue 
ones survive. It may perhaps be true that the fiendish flesh 
dealers on the “ West Coast” really did surround themselves with 
a cordon of slaves when they went bathing in the sea, having 
relays ready to supply the places of those occasionally snatched 
away by the sharks. Highly improbable though, since it would 
have been so expensive. Little doubt can attach to the supposi- 
tion that, with their instinct for offal so marvellously developed as 
it is, great numbers of sharks followed the slave-ships across the 
seas, from whose pestilential holds the festering corpses were daily 
flung. But when Pennant tells us that the slaving captains used to 
hang the body of a slave from yard-arm or bowsprit-end that they 
might be amused by the spectacle of sharks leaping twenty 
feet out of the sea and tearing the bodies to fragments, he is 
stating that which is not only grotesquely untrue, but manifestly 
absurd. Sharks do not leap out of water. In making this state- 
ment I am liable to be contradicted, as I have been before in the 
columns of the Spectator, but never, nota bene, except upon per- 
sonal evidence that had grave elements of doubt about it. Sharks 
can of course raise their bodies partly out of water by an upward 
rush, a supreme effort rarely made by a naturally and habitually 
sluggish fish; but, after an experience among many thousands of 
sharks under the most varied conditions in all parts of the world 
where they abound, | repeat emphatically that it is impossible for 
a shark to raise his entire body out of water and seize anything 
suspended in the air. And anyone who has carefully watched one 
shark seizing anything in the water or on the surface will find it 
difficult to disagree with me. 

One more “authority ” and we will get to first-hand facts. Sir 
Hans Sioane, in a very particular account of the shark, remarkable 
in many rospects for its accuracy, perpetrates the following :—“ It 
has several ducts on the head filled with a sort of gelly, from which, 
being pressed by the water, issues an unctuous, viscid, slippery, and 
mucilaginous matter, very proper to make the fish very glib to sail 
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the readier through the water. Most fish have something analogous 
to this.” That any fish should secrete a lubricant, at once unctuous 
and viscid, for the purpose of accelerating its progress through the 
limpid element in which it lives, would be curious indeed were such 
a contradictory fact possible, but that Sir Hans Sloane should say 
so, when the most cursory acquaintance with his subject would have 
shown him the absurdity of such a statement, would be far stranger 
were it not for the evidence afforded by the Phil. Trans. of the 
wildest flights of imagination on the part of savants even down to 
comparatively recent times. But probably enough space has been 
given to ancient fables about the shark. 

The whole family of the Squalide, with the doubtful exceptions 
of the saw-fish (Pristiophoride) and the Raiide, or skates, are 
scavengers, eaters of offal. As such their functious, though humble, 
are exceedingly useful and important; for although the myriads 
of Crustacea are scavengers pure and simple, their united efforts 
would be ineffectual to keep the ocean breadths free from the 
pollution of putrefying matter, since the vast majority of them 
dwell upon the bottom cf comparatively shallow waters. Now 
when the body of some immense sea-monster, such as a whale, is 
bereft of life and rapidly rots, it usually floats. Then the offices of 
the sharks are at once apparent. The only large fish that feeds 
upon garbage, they are ‘possessed of an enormous appetite, as well 
as a digestive apparatus that would put to shame that of the 
ostrich, who is popularly credited with a liking for such dainties as 
nails and broken glass for hors d’wuvres. The shark is ever hun- 
gry, and nothing, living or dead, comes amiss to his maw; but 
owing to the peculiar shape and position of his mouth it is only in 
rare instances that he is able to catch living prey, as, for instance, 
when the dog-fish of our coasts, a common species of shark hated 
by fishermen, gets among the nets enclosing a fine catch of herring 
or mackerel. ‘Then the gluttonous rascal is in for a good time. 
Heedless of the flimsy barrier of twine, he gorges to bursting- 
point upon the impounded school and usually concludes his banquet 
by tearing great gaps in the net, incidentally allowing the rest of 
the prisoners to escape. It is therefore hardly a matter for sur- 
prise that the despoiled and exasperated toilers of the sea, when 
they do succeed in capturing a dog-fish, should wreak summary 
vengeance upon him by such fantastic mutilation as their heated 
fancy suggests. They have also some curious ideas that the erratic 
antics performed by a blind, finless, and broken-jawed dog-fish will 
frighten away his congeners; and, as the shark is almost uni- 
versally disdained as food, this practice of dismembering them and 
returning them alive to the sea, pour encowrager les autres, seems 
to the fishermen an eminentiy satisfactory one. Unfortunately for 
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their theory, the fact is, that supposing a sound and vigorous shark 
to meet with one of his kind incapable of flight or fight, the hapless 
flounderer would be promptly devoured by his relative, doubtless 
with the liveliest gratification. The shark has no scruples or pre- 
ferences. Whatever hecan get eatable (from his liberal point of 
view) he eats: of necessity, since he bears within him so fierce a 
craving for food that he will continue to devour even when disem- 
bowelled, until even his tremendous vitality yields to such a wound 
as that. Hence his bad name as a devourer of human flesh. An 
ordinary man in the water is, as a rule, the most defenceless of 
animals; and even a strong swimmer is apt to become paralysed 
with fear at the mere rumour of a shark being in his vicinity. If 
there be no shelter near, his nerveless limbs refuse their office, he 
floats or sinks with hardly a struggle, and the ravenous squalus 
finds in him not only an easy prey, but no doubt a most savoury 
morsel. This is no reason for suggesting that the shark pre- 
fers the flesh of homo sapiens to all other provender. As I have 
already said, his tastes are eclectic. Nay, it is highly doubtful 
whether he has any sense of taste at all. All experiences point to 
the contrary, for it is common knowledge that sharks will gobble up 
anything thrown overboard from a ship, from a corpse swathed in 
canvas to a lump of coal. ‘This omnivorousness has been noticed 
in an able article published in Chambers’ Journal many years ago, 
the writer putting forward as a plausible reason for it the number 
of parasites that infest the stomachs of these fish. In this, however, 
they are by no means singular, all fish harbouring a goodly number 
of these self-invited boarders, the shark certainly entertaining no 
more than the average. 

The presence of any large quantity of easily obtainable food is 
always sufficient to secure the undivided attention of the shark 
tribe. When “cutting in” whales at sea I have often been amazed 
at the incredible numbers of these creatures that gather in a short 
space,of time, attracted by some mysterious means from heaven 
only knows what remote distances. It has often occurred to us, 
when whaling in the neighbourhood of New Zealand, to get a sperm 
whale alongside without a sign of a shark below or a bird above. 
Within an hour from the time of our securing the vast mass of flesh 
to the ship the whole area within at least an acre has been alive with 
a seething multitude of sharks, while from every airt came drift- 
ing silently an incalculable host of sea-birds, converting the blue 
surface of the sea into the semblance of a plain of new fallen snow. 
The body of a whale before an incision is made in the blubber 
presents a smooth rounded surface, almost as hard as indiarubber, 
with apparently no spot where any daring eater could find tooth- 
hold. But, oblivious of all else save that internal anzuish of desire, 
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the ravening sea-wolves silently writhed in the density of their 
hordes for a place at the bounteous feast. Occasionally one pre- 
eminent among his fellows for enterprise would actually set his 
iower jaw against the black roundness of the mighty carcass and, 
with a steady sinuous thrust of his lithe tail, gouge out therefrom 
a mass of a hundredweight or so. If he managed to get away 
with it, the space left presented a curious corrugated hollow, where 
the serrated triangular teeth had worried their way through the 
tenacious substance, telling plainly what vigorous force must have 
been behind them. But it was seldom that we permitted such 
premature toll to be taken of our spoil. ‘The harpooners and 
officers from their lofty position on the cutting stage slew scores 
upon scores by simply dropping their keen-edged blubber spades 
upon the soft crowns of the struggling fish, the only place where a 
shark is vulnerable to instant death. The weapon sinks into the 
creature’s brain, he gives a convulsive writhe or two, releases his 
hold and slowly sinks, followed in his descent by a knot of his im- 
mediate neighbours, all anxious to provide him with prompt sepul- 
ture within their own yearning maws. 

At such a time as this the presence of a man in the water, right 
in the midst of the hungry host, passes unnoticed by them as long 
as he is upon the surface and in motion. Among the islands, while 
engaged in the “humpbacked” whale fishery, the natives were 
continually in and out of the water alongside where the sharks 
swarmed innumerable, but we never saw or heard of one being 
bitten. And some of those sharks were of the most enormous 
dimensions—approaching a length of thirty feet and of a bulk 
almost equal to one of our whale-boats. With that unerring 
instinct for spoil characteristic of the sharks, they begin to 
congregate in these seas almost contemporaneously with an 
attack upon a whale by whale-fishers. Now, one of the most 
frequent experiences in this perilous trade is that of a “ stove” 
boat, necessitating a subsequent sojourn in the sea unprotected— 
sometimes for hours. Under such circumstances—and they have 
many times fallen to my share—I am free to confess that I have 
always had a curious feeling about my legs as if they were much 
too long, and whenever anything touched them a sympathetic thrill 
of apprehension would run up my spine; but my legs are still of 
the usual length. Nor did I ever hear of a man being attacked in 
the water at such times. In fact, it is an article of faith with whale- 
men that sharks have sufficient intelligence to know that the human 
hunters of the whale are busily providing a feast for them, and 
that therefore a truce is then rigidly observed between them ; for, 
although the ravenous creatures cannot refrain from attempting to 
sample the blubber in situ, their opportunity arrives when the 
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mountainous mass of reeking meat, stripped of its external coating 
of fat, is cut adrift from the ship’s side and allowed to float away. 
Then do they attack it in their thousands, and in an incredibly 
short time reduce it to a cleanly picked skeleton, since even their 
prowess is not equal to devouring the enormous framework of bone. 
But what they are capable of in the way of feeding may be judged 
from the fact that a humpbacked whale of about eighty tons in 
weight, which sank, after we had killed him, in about ten fathoms of 
water and which we were unable to raise for six hours for want of 
suitable gear, was so reduced in size by the time we lifted him to 
the surface again as not to be worth towing to the ship. In those 
latitudes, i.e., among the South Pacific Islands, are, I believe, to 
be found the largest sharks in the world, certainly the largest of 
those voracious kinds that so ably fill the office of sea-scavengers. 
Very large specimens of the basking shark, some nearly thirty 
feet long and of much greater girth than the ordinary ones, 
have been found in our own seas, but these unwieldy 
creatures are as harmless as whales, and quite as timid. 
There is a very circumstantial account in Nature of several years 
ago of a curious shark caught at Taboga Island, Gulf of Panama, 
by the crew of the Royal Italian corvette Vettor Pisani. When 
accurately measured it was found to be 8°9 metres long, and its 
greatest girth 6°50 metres. The mouth of this monster was at the 
point of its snout instead of beneath it, but the teeth were rudi- 
mentary and covered with membrane. So harmless was it that it 
afforded harbourage within its mouth to several /?emora, a curious 
hanger-on of the shark family, of whom more presently. Dr. 
Giinther classifies this very queer fish as Rhinodon typicus, 
Sharks of the size I have mentioned as abounding in the South 
Pacific have often seven rows of teeth ranked behind each other. 
Only the first row were erect, the others lay flat as if ready to 
replace a sudden loss of those in use. But, after watching their 
operations upon pieces of “ kreng,” I am bound to say that swallow- 
ing a man whole, even by the largest of them, appears to me an 
utterly impossible feat. 

Another peculiarity of the shark is that their colossal bodies are 
built upon a framework of cartilage, not bone. This may possibly 
account for their complete recovery from the most fundamental 
injuries. I once caught an eight-feet-long shark in the North 
Atlantic whose appearance suggested nothing out of the common. 
But, having a desire to make one of those useless articles dear 
to sailors, a walking-stick of a shark’s backbone, I went to the 
trouble of extracting the spine. I found to my amazement that in 
the middle of it there was not only a solid mass of bone of over a foot 
long, but it was at this place quite double the normal thickness 
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Further investigation revealed the fact that at some period of his 
career this creature had been transfixed by a harpoon which had 
torn out, nearly severing his body in two haives. Several of the 
ribs were re-knit and thickened in the same way. This splendid 
recuperative power renders the shark almost invulnerable, except, 
as before noticed, to a direct severing of the brain, or such a 
radical dismemberment as lopping off the tail. 

Slothfulness is a distinctive feature of all the sharks. They are 
able to put on a spurt at times, but want of energy characterizes 
them all. This habit reaches its climax in the Remora, to which 
allusion has already been made. As if in pursuance of a widely 
- held opinion that lazy people are the most prolific inventors, this 
small syualus has evolved an arrangement on the top of his head 
whereby he can attach himself to any floating body and be carried 
along without effort on his part. All the functions are easily 
performed during attachment, and nothing short of doing damage 
to the fish will dislodge him. It is fairly well known that the 
Chinese and East African folk have utilized the Remora for catch- 
ing turtle in a most ingenious way. More energetic than any 
other sharks are the saw-fish, whose snouts are prolonged into a 
broad blade of cartilage, which is horizontal when the fish is 
swimming in a normal position, and has both its edges set with 
slightly curved teeth about an inch apart. The end of this 
formidable looking weapon is blunt and comparatively soft, so that 
it is quite incapable of the feats popularly attributed to it of piercing 
whales’ bodies, ships’ timbers, &c. It attacks other fish by a swift 
lateral thrust of the saw beneath them, the keen edge disembowelling 
them. Then it feeds upon the soft entrails, which are apparently 
the only food it can eat from the peculiar shape of its mouth. It 
has an enormous number of small teeth, sometimes as many as fifty 
rows in one individual, but they are evidently unfit for the rough 
duties required of their teeth by the garbage-eating members of the 
family. 

Another peculiarity which differentiates the Squalide from all 
other fish, and would seem to link them with the mammalia, is the 
way in which they produce their young. But here arise such 
diversities as to puzzle the student greatly; for some sharks are 
viviparous, bearing fifteen sharklets at once that play about the 
mother in the liveliest manner, and are cared for by her with 
the utmost solicitude. At the approach of danger they all rush 
to the parent and hurry down her throat, hiding in some snug 
chamber till their alarm has subsided, when they emerge again and 
immediately recommence their gambols. ‘I'he pretty little blue and 
gold Caranz (pilot-fish) that is so faithful a friend and companion 
to the sharks also hides at times in the same capacious retreat. 
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That this is a fact cannot be disputed, since sharks have often been 
caught and cut open, and the lively prisoners taken from within. 
Upon several occasions I have witnessed this, and I once kept 
a family of a dozen for over a week in a tub of water, feeding them 
en scraps, until some busybody gave them to the cat and made her 
very unwell. I have also seen the young ones and the pilot left 
behind when a shark has been caught, their frantic leapings upward 
at their departing protector being quite a moving sight. Other 
sharks are ovo viviparous, laying eggs over the hatching of which 
they watch and afterwards care for the young as tenderly as do the 
others. Another species pack their eggs in a sort of pouch as 
the skates do. This envelope contains all the nourishment neces- 
sary to the well-being of the young until they are able to provide 
for themselves, but the parent: has no further concern with them. 
As instances of the intelligence of the shark many well-authenticated 
stories might be told did space permit, but two must suffice. While 
lying in the harbour of T'amatave every device we could conceive 
was put in practice in order to catch some of the sharks with which 
those waters abounded, but none were successful, for they carefully 
avoided all bait attached to lines strong enough to hold them. 
And the well-known habit of the “ thresher” shark (A lopecias 
vulpes,) of hunting with the killer-whale (Orca Gladiator) assisting 
these furies to destroy a whale and afterwards amicably dividing 
the spoil with them, has been enlarged upon many times. Its 
absolute certainty does not admit of a doubt. 


Frank T. Butwen. 


THE FINANCIAL STRAIN ON FRANCE. 


THE Latin race, if it could live without politics, might be the 
happiest and most prosperous in Europe. It occupies the most 
fertile of European territories. It is blessed with the largest share 
of sunshine, and can raise the most remunerative crops; the 
people are born cultivators, hard-working, frugal, and provident. 
The fundamental flaw in their character is their incapacity for self- 
government. They can neither govern wisely, systematically, nor 
economically. Whatever their private gifts may be—and they have 
many—the public service derives little benefit from them. As soon 
as they touch politics their best qualities appear to desert them, 
and the worst come to the surface. Not only do they govern 
themselves badly, but they pay the highest price for the poorest 
article. Bad finance is an invariable accompaniment of bad 
administration. Good budgets are almost unknown in Latin 
States. In contrast to Anglo-Saxon States, they distinguish 
themselves by chronic deficits, abnormally large public debts, and 
heavy taxation. Spain was so weighed down by the financial 
burdens which had been accumulating on her head for generations 
that she collapsed at the first shock of a solvent well-equipped 
State. In return for years of military expenditure and national 
sacrifice she got nothing but hopeless failure and inevitabie defeat. 
Her preparations for war were almost as miserable a farce as 
the painted monsters with which the Chinese thought to frighten 
the despised Japanese. Spanish politicians and generals never 
realized how indispensable honest finance is to the well-being of a 
State and, above all, to its military strength. At the supreme 
moment it was entirely wanting—it had disappeared years before 
and, failing it, nothing could avert the subsequent tragedy. 

Frenchmen may naturally object to be compared with the 
Spaniards of the present day, but the difference between them is 
only one of degree. France is the head of the Latin race, and by 
far the most highly developed of Latin nations. Notwithstanding 
her political revolutions and her social upheavals she is held 
together by a stronger patriotic sentiment and a finer organization 
than any of her Latin sisters enjoy. Foremost of them in wealth, 
as well as in intellect and culture, she represents the indisput- 
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able zenith of Latin civilization, marred, however, by its racial 
defects. In the troublous times there may be ahead of us 
she will bear the banner of the Celt against the Saxon and 
the Teuton. Already she flaunts it in the face of the Anglo- 
Saxon with a persistent peevishness that puzzles him almost as 
much as it taxes his patience. By throwing herself across our 
path at every chance, she compels us to think seriously of having 
soon to try conclusions with her. Our War Office has doubtless 
taken the measure of her military strength from several points of 
view. There is one important element in the case, however, 
which the War Office cannot be expected to be familiar with— 
the financial resources on which her armies would draw so 
heavily even in a short war with any first-class Power. To be 
able to set in motion at a day’s notice two millions of armed 
men may be a triumph of skilful organization, but it is only 
the opening of the game. The ultimate and decisive question 
is how long they can be kept in motion, and that is a matter 
of financial endurance. 

Each of the Great Powers represents a certain proportion of the 
aggregate political and military strength of Europe. That propor- 
tion is ever varying at successive periods; in some cases falling, 
and in others rising. No one would hesitate to say that Russia’s 
share of the aggregate political and military strength of Europe has 
been steadily growing since the days of Peter the Great. The 
German share has of late had a stupendous development. Great 
Britain has, at least, been holding her own. But how about France ? 
Apply to her any of the standard tests—population, public wealth, 
national debt—and observe the result. The most essential element 
in the strength of a nation is its bone and sinew. In that respect 
France has suffered a notable decline. It may be best described 
in the words of a Frenchman who has made a special study of the 
subject. M. Bertillon, in his Statistique Humaine dela France,says : 
“In the seventeenth century the population of France, compared 
with the aggregate population of the Great Powers, represented 38 
per 100. That figure shows clearly enough what weight the will 
of King Louis the Fourteenth then had, for it represented, all other 
things being equal, our economic, or, more strictly speaking, our 
military force, compared with that of neighbouring States. Our 
King was the most powerful monarch of his time.” In 1789 
France still possessed 27 per 100 of the total population of the 
Great Powers. In 1875, at the end of the Napoleonic Wars, her 
proportion had sunk to 20 per 100, and to-day it is only 18 per 100. 

Both in men and material the relative position of France among 
the Great Powers has greatly changed to her disadvantage since 
the days of her military glory. When Louis the Fourteenth was 
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the dictator of Europe, there were no rich States in the modern 
sense. There were a few rich merchants and bankers and a large 
number of vast landed estates. But capital had not begun to 
accumulate, except in the hands of the Jews, and least of all in the 
national treasuries. Not even in England was there any consider- 
able amount of liquid resources that could be drawn on in 
emergencies. Governments lived from hand to mouth like their 
subjects. They were always eager to borrow when they had the 
chance, and it was the loan-mongers who were the real makers of 
war and peace. Campaigns were financed by contract, and oc- 
easionally they had to be brought to a hasty conclusion through 
the royal credit becoming exhausted. Even the Grand Monarque 
himself was often driven to curious expedients in order to keep his 
armies in the field, and his financial prestige was by no means 
commensurate with his military glory. 

But compared with most of her neighbours, France was a 
rich State in those days. Her share of the aggregate wealth of 
the Great Powers was possibly even larger than her percentage of 
the aggregate population. She had only one serious competitor— 
namely, England. Germany and Italy were as poor as they were 
politically weak; Russia, in an economic sense, was yet unborn, 
At a moderate estimate, more than half of the wealth of Europe 
was concentrated in two States—England and France. But it is 
now far more widely distributed. Nine or ten years ago an estimate 
was made of the accumulated wealth of Europe by the chief of 
the Statistical Bureau of the French Ministry of Finance. He 
worked out a magnificent total of 1,000 milliards of francs, each 
milliard being equivalent to 40 millions sterling. To the six Great 
Powers he assigned about nine-tenths of the whole, or 900 milliards. 
Great, Britain he placed at the head of his list with 250 milliards, 
France second with 200 milliards, Germany was a bad third with 
170 milliards, and Russia a very poor fourth with 110 milliards, 
Austria and Italy brought up the rear with 100 milliards and 60 
milliards respectively. Even then France and Germany were be- 
lieved by other authorities to be nearer each other than M. de Foville 
put thein, but there can be no doubt that in the interval their relative 
positions have changed greatly in favour of Germany. In the past 
ten years the industrial and financial activity of the Germans has 
in every direction exceeded that of the French. Assuming that it 
has been but moderately profitable, it must have produced a corre- 
sponding excess of accumulated wealth. Russia’s progress may 
have been slow compared with Germany, but it has been rapid 
compared with that of France. Austria and Italy, notwithstanding 
all their drawbacks, have also been gaining ground on the nation 
which was formerly the second richest in Europe. 
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The varying progress of wealth and changes in its distribution 
have had more influence on the relative positions of the Great 
Powers than the changes arising from growth of population. But 
in neither respect has France maintained her old place at the 
head of the military States. Great as the development of her 
resources has been, it has failed to preserve for her the pre- 
eminence she enjoyed in Kurope in the seventeenth century, and 
even up to the close of the eighteenth. Consequently, with the 
decline in her international status, the cost of maintaining it has 
enormously increased. The sacrifices it demands from her tax- 
payers are constantly growing heavier. With a stationary popula- 
tion, an unprogressive foreign trade, a narrow range of domestic 
industry, and productive powers hampered in almost every direction 
by restrictive laws, her public burdens increase faster than her 
capacity to bear them. While she is indisputably first among the 
nations in the magnitude of her national debt, it is doubtful if she 
now ranks even third as regards national resources. 

The nineteenth century has been a hard time for France, and 
especially the final quarter of it. Financially, it has thrown her 
farther back than all the horrors and frenzies of the Revolution 
did. Her nine months’ campaign against Germany cost her more 
than the whole twenty years’ contest which Napoleon waged against 
Europe. It is a curious coincidence that the war loans raised in the 
single year, 1871, were about equal in amount to the entire con- 
solidated debt existing in 1814. On the 1st April of that year, 
the sum total of outstanding rentes was rather more than 63 
million francs, representing a capital value of 1,266 million 
francs or 504 millions sterling. The new loans issued in 1871 
reached the unprecedented aggregate of 1,322 million francs, 
or nearly 53 millions sterling. That was a record in borrowing 
which remains, we believe, unbroken. 

It has been a frequent subject of wonder that the Revolution 
and the Napoleonic régime left so few financial scars on France. 
Napoleon must have had almost as great a genius for finance 
as for war to have steered the Treasury as he did through his 
many costly campaigns. Ordinary financiers would have reduced 
the country to bankruptcy half a dozen times over; but he made 
war self-supporting, and when the Bourbons returned they found 
the public debt little, if any larger than when they went away. 
Under their management it began to grow again rapidly. 
During the sixteen years of the elder Bourbons it was rather 
more than trebled, the rentes, or annual interest, having risen 
from 63 million francs to 199 millions, and the capital value from 
1,266 millions to 4,426 millions. Even the parsimonious Louis 
Philippe was a liberal borrower, and in his reign (1830-48) the 
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rentes outstanding rose to 244 millions, with a capital value of 
5,954 millions. The Second Republic was the only Government 
of modern France that had the satisfaction of reducing the 
public debt, or rather of seeing it reduced, for the reduction came 
more by good fortune than by good management. In 1852, the 
year of the coup d'état, the capital value of the outstanding rentes 
had fallen to 5,516 million francs, equal to 220} millions sterling. 
The Second Empire achieved no economies either by accident 
or design. When it fell, it left behind it a financial legacy of 
386 million francs of rentes, the capital value of which was 
12,454 million francs—not far short of 500 millions sterling. 

The liquidation of the German War and the Commune added 
about 60 per cent. to the substantial debt inherited from the 
Second Empire. On the Ist January, 1876, the amount of out- 
standing rentes was 748 millions, and its capital value nearly 
twenty milliards (19,909,166,000 francs), equal to 796 millions 
sterling. Moreover, that was not the whole public debt, but only 
the portion funded. The annual charge on it was less than thirty 
millions sterling, but in the accounts of 1876, the total service of the 
debt is stated at 1,166 million franes, or 464 millions sterling. 
The extra 164 millions sterling was required for interest on float- 
ing debt, terminable annuities, pensions, &c. The funded debt 
still represents but a small portion of the multitudinous liabilities 
of the Treasury, which have to be financed in a hand-to-mouth 
way. In the Budget for the current year (1898) the sum charged 
for service of debt is 1,255? million francs (50} millions sterling), 
but of that rentes absorb little more than one-half, their exact 
amount being 693? million francs. Redeemable and terminable 
debt, annuities, and floating debt charges require 326 millions, and 
pensions and indemnities 230 millions. In one way or another 
the public debt swallows up 364 per cent. of the national revenue, 
and calls for 33 francs per annum from every man, woman, and 
child in the Republic. 

The Franco-German War opened a new era for the States system 
of Europe, an era with strongly marked financial characteristics. 
It presents an incongruous mixture of the greatest commer- 
cial activity and the most lavish military expenditure that 
the world has ever known. The war itself had a revolu- 
tionizing effect, not on the combatants only, but on all Europe. It 
had financial as well as political consequences of the widest range. 
It affected more or less the external relations of every State, and 
altered their relative positions in the State system. The Great 
Powers have been specially affected by it, and not one of them but 
has had to make radical changes in its’ policy, both domestic and 
foreign, in order to adapt itself to the neweonditions. Some have - 
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changed for the better, and others for the worse. Some have 
gained immensely by it, and others have lost heavily. For some 
it became the starting point of a marvellous expansion, while 
others have had to fight hard to maintain their old footing. 
In which of these categories should France be placed ? 

The most cursory view of the history of France since 1870 will 
show that she has not been on the whole one of the fortunate 
countries. Apart from the war, she has, during these twenty- 
eight years, experienced a considerable amount of ill luck. The 
Commune did a great deal more harm to Paris than the Germans 
had done, and the phylloxera, again, was a still more costly 
calamity than the Commune. From first to last it robbed French 
wine-growers of ten milliards of francs, or 400 millions sterling. 
Add to that the widespread ruin produced by the Krach of 
1883, and the milliards afterwards sunk in the Panama Canal, 
and it will be seen that misfortunes have not come singly to the 
Third Republic. Sir Robert Giffen reckoned that the war cost it 
1,000 millions sterling to start with, and its later disasters taken 
altogether might not be overrated at another thousand millions. 
Any country capable of bearing a series of shocks like these with- 
out flinching must indeed be rich. But even a rich country must 
feel them, and be weakened by them. Boursiers and patriotic 
deputies extol the recuperative powers of France, and remarkable 
proof of them was certainly given during the reorganization of the 
national finances after the war. All that was proved then, however, 
was only the ability of France to fill up a yawning gulf of deficits 
with borrowed money. Until the wasted milliards are replaced 
out of actual earnings there can be no recuperation of the right 
sort, and that indispensable process has yet to begin. 

Among the statistical appraisers of national wealth Great Britain 
has always passed for the richest country in the world, and France 
was supposed to be a good second. But of late years two vigorous 
and active rivals have been forging ahead—one in the old world 
and the other in thenew. The United States, with its seventy odd 
millions of a population, claims to have got ahead of France, and 
may soon be challenging British supremacy. But France is more 
concerned about the strides which are being made by a more 
dangerous rival on her own frontier—Germany. Between the two 
near, but by no means dear, neighbours a double contest has been 
going on ever since the truce of 1871 was signed. While they have 
been heaping blood taxes on each other’s heads,an industrial war 
has also raged between them in which the Germans have as usual 
come off best. They generally do, and it is not an agreeable 
reflection either for the French or for ourselves how cleverly they 
have mounted on the shoulders of us both. We gave them their 
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commercial training gratis, and allowed them the free run of 
all our markets. Then the French had to provide them with 
working capital to the extent of four milliards as a war indemnity. 
Herr Bleichroeder, and Prince Bismarck’s other financial advisers 
in 1871, had, doubtless, a prescient idea how these four milliards 
would fructify in German hands. Opinions differ as to how far 
the loss of them may have crippled France, but there can be only 
one opinion as to the strong stimulus they gave to German trade. 
They furnished the new Empire with the sinews of commercial 
prosperity. 

The Germans, however, must get credit for the amazing energy 
and enterprise with which they utilize every opportunity that 
comes in their way of military or commercial advantage. In both 
respects they run the French very close, and though France may 
still be the richer country of the two, thanks to the wealth it has 
inherited from past generations, the tables are being turned with 
ominous rapidity. In productive power Germany has already 
secured the lead, and makes a good second to Great Britain. We 
have this on the impartial authority of United States Consuls 
in Europe, who amuse themselves with the most ingenious specu- 
lations on the economic condition of the countries they are 
appointed to watch over. A year or so ago they were asked to 
estimate the annual value of the agricultural, industrial, and other 
produce of the prineipal European States. In their inventory they 
put Great Britain at the head with a total of twenty and a half 
iilliards of francs, say 820 millions sterling. Germany comes 
second with fourteen and a half milliards, or 580 millions sterling. 
After another long interval, France stands third with eleven and 
a quarter milliards, or 450 millions sterling. What may be even 
more galling to the French than to be outstripped by Germany is 
to find their faithful ally, Russia, stealing a march on them also. 
Her annual production is valued at nine milliards, equal to 
360 millions sterling. It exceeds that of Austro-Hungary by 
nearly one milliard, and exactly trebles Italy’s three milliards. 

Eleven and a quarter milliards, or 450 millions sterling, would 
seem to be a liberal valuation for the annual industry of 
thirty-eight millions of people, two-thirds of whom live by 
agriculture. It gives an average of 300 francs per head per 
annum for the whole population, or, allowing only four persons 
to a family, it makes the average family income 1,200 francs. 
Let us be equally liberal with the other classes of income 
derived from rents, mortgages, securities, and various forms of 
accumulated capital. A French Parliamentary Commission some 
years ago held an elaborate inquiry into these which led to the 
conclusion that they produced about eight milliards a year. If we 
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assume that their yield has since increased to eight and three- 
quarter wmilliards, this combined with eleven and a quarter 
milliards of industrial income will make a round total of twenty 
milliards, or 280 millions sterling per annum. Sundry other items 
should be added, such as railway earnings, commercial profits, &c., 
but another two or three milliards will amply cover them. 

The aggregate thus reached, say twenty-two milliards, corre- 
sponds very closely with the estimate of the leading French 
authority, M. de Foville. In his La France Economique, a long 
detailed calculation leads him to the conclusion that “ the national 
revenue is somewhere between twenty and twenty-five milliards,” 
On this basis rests the entire fabric of French industry, French com- 
merce, and French finance. It is the foundation of the Republic, and 
at the same time the ultimate standard of national strength. From 
these twenty-two milliards of francs (880 millions sterling) have 
tu be derived the sustenance of the people, the funds for carrying 
on the Government, and the necessary capital for developing the 
resources of the country. The State, of course, helps itself first, 
and the share it takes matters a great deal to those who come 
after it. What would the reader say, offhand, was a fair percent- 
age of the national income to be taken for taxes? Ten per cent? 
That would yield little more than two and a quarter milliards, and 
the day is long past when two and a quarter milliards would 
cover the cost of governing France. 

The national revenue alone reaches three and a half milliards, 
and if we deduct post-office and telegraph receipts, State domain, 
and other non-fiscal revenues, we have still a balance of over three 
milliards of taxes. Local taxation amounts to at least half as 
much. The Communes, of which there are more than thirty-six 
thousand, absorb fully one milliard a year. The greatest of them 
all, Paris, has the budget of a second-rate State. Its revenue for 
the current year is estimated at 353 million francs—more than 
one-third of a milliard, and the other two-thirds is not an enor- 
mous sum to divide among the rest of the thirty-six thousand and 
odd communes. Then there are the departments, eighty-seven in 
all, which levy nearly as much as the City of Paris does. Their 
incomes in 1895 aggregated 325 million francs, and the grand total 
for national and local taxation (excluding non-fiscal receipts of all 
kinds) approaches four and a half milliards (180 millions ster- 
ling). Not 10 per cent., but close on 20 per cent. of the 
twenty-two milliards of national income is appropriated by the 
State ! 

Probably that conclusion will be objected to in France. Native 
authorities, who are to be treated with the greatest deference, may 
consider it exaggerated. But M. Leroy-Beaulieu himself is 
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responsible for a published estimate almost as high. The opinion 
he formed after a most careful investigation was that the average 
rate of taxation in France was not far short of 15 per cent. of the 
total income of the nation. On twenty-two milliards that would 
represent 3,300 million francs (132 millions sterling), and on twenty- 
five milliards it would amount to 3,750 million francs (150 millions 
sterling). It may be replied that, granting the burden to be oppres- 
sive, France has borne it for years, and is becoming accustomed to it. 
But the full weight of an oppressive burden may not be felt all atonce. 
Like a succession of bad seasons, it may tell only gradually. A mis- 
giving of this kind is sometimes betrayed by French statesmen. 
They fear to add to a strain which may have nearly reached the 
breaking point. When more revenue must be had, ingenious 
devices and makeshifts are resorted to, so that the new taxes may 
not fall on the general body of the people. Bicycles, billiard- 
tables, the Bourse, anything with money in it that has hitherto 
escaped the fiscal net, is now being swept in, not so much for its 
own sake as to avoid increasing the weight of the popular taxes. 

A similar fear restrains what might otherwise become a dangerous 
inflation of expenditure. France, if left to herself, would have been 
the last country in Europe to call out for disarmament. Far from 
being frightened at the growth of armaments, she is only sorry she 
cannot make hers grow still faster. There is not a French 
Minister, and hardly a single deputy, who would not willingly 
spend millions more on the army and navy if they could be got 
without upsetting the Budget. They are bitterly conscious that 
the army and navy are not the worst drain on the strained 
resources of France. It is the public debt, that barren, dead accu- 
mulation of unpaid liabilities inherited from the past, which is 
most galling to them. To have to spend 1,250 million, francs 
a year for interest on lost capital, while they can afford only 
920 million francs a year for national defence—that is the pity 
of it! To a Frenchman it is little short of mockery to talk of 
checking armaments at their present level when he remembers 
how far he has been left behind lately in the race of military 
expenditure. Not only has Germany spent more lavishly and 
to better purpose, but England has excited still greater envy by 
the ease with which she has reduced her debt and increased her 
army and navy estimates at the same time. 

Twenty years ago the German Army vote was only 375 million 
marks, and that for the navy 60 millions odd, together 435 millions 
(21} millions sterling), In the current year’s estimates three 
separate votes are claimed for the army, amounting altogether to 
611 million marks—63 per cent. inerease as compared with 1877, 
Three distinct votes are also claimed for the navy—122 million 
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marks in all, and exactly double the appropriation of twenty years 
ago. In 1877 the French Army had 540 million francs spent on 
it, and the navy 193 millions, out of a total ordinary expenditure 
of 2,986 million francs. This year the ordinary expenditure has 
advanced to 3,359 million francs, but the army has only an 
additional 89 millions allotted to it, and the navy about 92 millions, 
increasing their total votes to 6294 millions and 285 millions, 
respectively. The percentages of increase are 16 for the army and 
50 for the navy, against Germany’s 62 per cent. for her army and 
100 per cent. for her navy. As for ourselves, we were spending 
at the end of the Franco-German Wat little more than 24 millions 
sterling on both services, while last year (1897) the joint bill 
exceeded 40 millions, an increase of 66 per cent. against the 
German 70 per cent. and the French 25 per cent. 

Whether is it easier to believe that the recent restriction of 
military expenditure in France has been from choice or from 
necessity ? At first blush it may be seen that a State with a revenue 
of 135 millions sterling might spend as much on its army and navy 
as it pleased. But for French Ministers of War the greater part of 
the 135 millions sterling is mere mirage. It is pledged beforehand to 
objects which, in a civilized State, have to take precedence even of 
the état major. Nearly 37 per cent. is hypothecated to the service 
of the public debt. Another 36 per cent. is ear-marked for the cost 
of administration, including the post-office and telegraph service. 
The remaining 27 per cent. has been the limit of military expendi- 
ture out of ordinary revenue in recent years. Anything beyond 
that would have had to be obtained either from special taxation or 
an increase in the yield of existing taxes. Our own Government 
has derived from the latter source nearly the whole of the additional 
millions voted during the past ten years for national defence. 
Ordinary revenue rose with unfailing regularity to the occasion, 
and not only covered the extra expenditure but gave the Chan- 
cellor of, the Exchequer every year a handsome surplus besides. 
Not the slightest strain has been thrown on the national resources 
by our increased armaments. France has enjoyed no such 
elasticity of revenue, and her much smaller increase of military 
expenditure has repeatedly taxed the skill of her Finance Ministers 
to provide for. 

With less effort than it costs France to devote 27 per cent. of 
her national revenue to the maintenance of her armaments, Great 
Britain can devote 38 per cent. of her national revenue to the same 
object. The explanation is that only 24 per cent. of her revenue 
is pledged in advance to the service of the public debt, against 
364 per cent. of the French revenue. The extra 12 per cent. which 
France has to set aside for her public debt would, if it were free, 
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be so much more money available for her army and navy. Ger- 
many furnishes another example, and a more remarkable one still, 
of the advantage in times like these of having as small a propor- 
tion as may be of the public revenue tied up by prior charges over 
which the Ministers of the day have no control. The Imperial Budget 
for the current year is balanced with an income and expenditure 
of 1,437,140,000 marks. The public debt being only 15,752 million 
marks, about 5 per cent. of the total revenue suffices to cover it— 
less than a tenth of what the service of the French debt demands. 
Pensions and invalid funds absorb 90,369,000 marks, or 64 per 
cent. of the revenue. The various branches of civil adminis- 
tration cost in the aggregate 660 millions, equal to 52} per 
cent. of the revenue, and 36 per cent. remains for the army and 
navy, against the French 27 per cent. 

Let us consider now how these financial conditions would hamper 
France at the very outset of a war with any other Great Power. 
Her taxation is already screwed up almost to the highest point of 
endurance possible in times of peace, and a very narrow margin is 
left even for war taxes. The annual Budget has become a 
veritable ordeal, first, for the Finance Minister who hes to frame 
it, next, for the Budget Commission which has to revise and 
balance it, and, finally, for the Chamber which has to rush it 
through before the fiscal year begins. Every year it falls farther 
behind in the date of its publication and in the various stages 
through which it has to pass, but the present Finance Minister, 
M. Peytral, has eclipsed all his predecessors as a procrastinator. 
His original draft of the Budget for 1899 was completed only a 
few weeks ago, and the delay provoked a sharp remonstrance 
from the Journal des Debats. “Never,” it said, “has legislative 
work been farther behind than it is this year. Usually the pro- 
ject of the Law of Finance is deposited several months earlier 
than this; the Budget Commission has been appointed, and its 
work is so far advanced that the public debate can be begun in 
the first days of November. We are not even so far this year. It 
was only at its yesterday’s meeting (October 5th) that the Council 
of Ministers definitely fixed the figures of the Budget. The 
Deputies will not be in Session till the 25th of October, and 
they will not receive the report of the Budget Commission before 
the month of December. The discussion at the Palais Bourbon 
will hardly have commenced by the time when it ought to be 
finished in both Chambers. It is deplorable to see the Budget 
thus hanging in the air till March or April.” 

In mitigation of his offence M. Peytral might plead that the 
1899 Budget has been even more difficult than usual to frame. It 


started with the customary large deficit which, after all the cutting 
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and paring the Finance Minister could do on his own authority, 
was still sixty-five million francs when it came before the Cabinet. To 
aggravate his difficult task the Minister of Marine demanded a large 
increase in the navy vote. First, seventeen million francs were added 
to the vote for 1898, and then another seven or eight millions. AS 
it stands, the increase is about twenty-four million francs, but if the 
Chamber of Deputies should be seized with a Fashoda craze, that 
amount may be doubled or trebled by supplementary votes. M 
Peytral has already enough on hand, however, without anticipating 
future trouble. Apparently he shrinks from an immediate increase 
of taxation, and hopes to obtain his additional twenty-four million 
francs for the navy by rigorous retrenchment in other departments. 
In a separate Bill he proposes a scheme for a graduated income 
tax, which has not the slightest chance of being adopted or even 
of being seriously discussed. It is founded on an ingenious con- 
glomeration of sumptuary tests; house rent, domestics, carriages, 
horses, dogs, yachts, and motor-cars being scheduled as criteria of 
taxable income. Ifthe French Government should have to wait 
for more revenue until it can be derived from fantastic schemes 
like M. Peytral’s it has a weary time before it. How significant is 
it of the strain on the existing taxes that one Finance Minister 
after another, rather than raise them, should thus rack his brains 
for other means of covering deficits ! 

With or without heroic measures it is not easy to see how a 
large increase of revenue can be obtained, however serious the 
emergency. A new war would have to be financed on the same 
lines as that of 1870—by means of gigantic borrowing. But would 
it be possible to repeat the loan operations which had to be con- 
tinued for twenty years after the débacle of 1870-71? France had 
then, and has still, two huge war incemnities to finance—the 
five milliards for Germany, and untold milliards for herself. So 
great was the difficulty of balancing the Budget that deficits accu- 
mulated from year to year, until the floating debt at one time (1882) 
approached two and a half milliards (£93,473,000). Such a huge 
amount of unfounded liabilities could never have been carried in 
the open market. It was financed by the simple but dangerous 
process ot annexing Savings Bank balances, army and navy funds 
held in trust, and deposits in the Caisse des Depots and other 
public institutions. Instead of investing the funds according to 
law, the Government of the day used them and gave an “ 1.0.U.” 
for them. The precedent is not a commendable one, but even if it 
were, it does not bear frequent repetition. It can, in fact, be per- 
formed only once on a large scale, and it has already been done too 
thoroughly to leave much room for extension, 

It would be too much to say that French credit is so far 
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exhausted as to be able to bear no more heavy strains. Doubtless 
it could if the safety and honour of the country were at stake. 
But the brilliant loan operations by means of which the German 
indemnity was paid and French soil emancipated afford no criterion 
of how a second series might succeed. Borrowing now would be 
on avery different basis to what it was in 1871! The starting 
point then was an existing debt of twelve and a half milliards; and 
now it would be an existing debt of over twenty-six milliards— 
1,040 millions sterling. A State handicapped with such a 
burden, and hampered at the same time by an inelastic revenue, 
should not lightly plunge into adventures likely to cost it 
milliards more. France requires, however, no foreign counsel to 
save her from so fatal an error. She has economic and financial 
advisers of her own, who bear no uncertain testimony against the 
perils she is rushing into. 

Even a high official in the Treasury has not hesitated to write 
on the subject in a strain little flattering to the national vanity. 
The warning given to French Chauvinists in the following passage 
from La France Economique might weil be resented if it came 
from any other than a native critic :— 

“The history of these latter years,” says M. de Foville, “ought to 
open the eyes of those who have believed France to be rich enough 
to pay not only for her past glories and her recent reverses, but also 
for all the new fantasies to which she is allured by the generosity 
of some and the ambition of others; by greed here, and passion 
there. Let us remind the prodigals that the wealth of nations can 
increase or decrease as quickly as that of individuals. Our 180 or 
200 milliards may seem an inexhaustible treasure when we remem- 
ber that the earth has, since the time of Christopher Columbus, 
produced only ninety milliards of silver and gold. But, on the 
other hand, 180 or 200 milliards is scarcely forty times the amount 
of our annual Budgets, and hardly ten times the cost of the 
Franco-German War and of the Commune. In the troublous times 
we live in it is necessary for France to have much wisdom and 
prudence, and to spare no effort to defend her patrimony. It may 
rapidly vanish if she does not take care. As for the liquidation 
mongers, who say, ‘180 or 200 milliards for thirty-eight millions of 
men makes always 4,000 or 5,000 franes per head, and such a 
division would, after all, be pretty good, we can assure them that 
the 180 or 200 milliards would soon vanish when they took it in 
hand. We can divide gold, or silver, or wheat, but we cannot 
divide the collective wealth of a country ; because confidence is the 
soul of it, and in killing the security we kill the wealth itself.” 


W. R. Lawson. 
29* 
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PERSONS AND POLITICS IN PEKING. 


THE discussion of our interests in the Far East has been recently 
tending more and more towards the personal, not to be wondered 
at when we consider what an essentially personal thing Chinese 
policy is. The clearer manifestations of the personal may, indeed, 
be taken as a sign that we are approximating to the centre of dis- 
turbance, which would be a really hopeful symptom could we—the 
British nation—be sure that our craft was staunch enough to 
weather a cyclone. But when we look around for men capable of 
grasping the nettle danger in order to pluck therefrom the flower 
safety, we are only conscious of an aching void. We have them, 
yet we have them not, for they cannot be employed in the service 
of the State. Their very capacity consigns them to cbscurity and 
the Stock Exchange. It is essential to the peace of government 
that all important offices abroad—save one!—should be filled with 
complacent mediocrities. Such being the case, it is well to be on 
our guard against being diverted from the steadfast pursuit of our 
substantial interests, as such, by any will-o’-the-wisp of transient 
personalities in some foreign drama. A ship under jury-masts had 
best confine herself to the simple evolution of reaching port with 
her cargo. We have no clue by which we can thread the Chinese 
labyrinth while such operation would be relevant—the post- 
mortem will no doubt make everything clear—and for us, equipped 
as we are, to attempt to follow the sinuosities of Oriental intrigue 
would be like chasing rabbits without ferrets. 

When it was proclaimed a triumph of British diplomacy that Li 
Hung Chang was dismissed from office and that the Russian 
Secretary of Legation, Pavloft, had been moved to another post, we 
could not suppress the reflection, “ What's Hecuba to him, or he to 
Hecuba?” When further, from the vantage ground of these 
delusive. triumphs, our newspapers cry aloud against the rehabilita- 
tion of Li as a probable consequence of the re-accession of the 
Empress Dowager saying, “this thing must not be,” the phrase 
recalls some similar demands of the daily Press a few years ago 
when “Lothaire must hang” was their burden. As yet Lothaire 
remains unhanged. 


How much more practical it would be to frankly recognize the 
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truth, and get reconciled to it, that the game of Far Eastern politics 
for some years past has been played entirely over our head. We 
have had neither part nor lot in it. However unflattering to our 
pride, it were more wholesome to digest the palpable, if unpalatable 
fact, than to be clutching at the skirts of passing events and making 
believe that we are in the pageant. More wholesome, more useful, 
and by many degrees more dignified. 

For our national interests, practically considered, depend neither 
on M. Pavloff nor on Li Hung Chang, nor on any Emperor or 
Empress, legitimate or illegitimate, but on ourselves alone. We 
know, or ought to know, our own business, which does not change 
with Governments or dynasties, still less with chargés d'affaires or 
the vicissitudes of foreign courtiers. Oriental diplomacy may bea 
puzzle to us, and semi-Oriental negotiations, whether at Peking or 
Petersburg, a snare ; but so long as we, the people of these islands, 
and the Government of our choice clearly perceive and resolutely 
pursue what makes for the well-being of our own Empire, the 
improvement in the means of living in it, and the healthy growth 
of our population, all the powers under heaven cannot hinder us, 
Standing firm as a rock in defence of these solid interests we 
possess the one thing needful, and can even afford a good deal 
of error and ignorance in strange spheres. 

The jubilations over the withdrawal—on promotion—of a poor 
Russian secretary, seems a particularly vain display of fire-works 
when we remember that every man on the staff of the Legation is 
as good as M. Pavloff. Nor is there a man in the diplomatic ser- 
vice of Russia who is not competent, on a sudden call, to do all that 
fell to the lot of that lucky secretary, and more too. For there is 
no virtue in the man, who is but the lips that move as the brain 
directs ; and until we succeed in hoisting Russia herself from her 
place, it is silly to perform war dances over privates in her army. 
Were it even true that M. Pavloff had been transferred to placate 
us, there would be still less cause for rejoicing, for what would the 
significance of such a performance be but simply this—that it was 
more convenient to shift the venue and make our surrender at 
St. Petersburg. 

As for Li Hung Chang, it is the fashion to denounce him, on the 
three counts of being anti-English, corrupt, and rich beyond the 
dreams of avarice. The first is true, the second is saying in other 
words that he is a Government official, the third is ridiculous. But 
whether such people as he be corrupt or not, or whatever their 
character may be, matters very little to us, except in our capacity 
as moral philosophers. To their own master they stand or fall. 
We in this country waste a good deal of breath in virtuous 
denunciations of foreign potentates and statesmen—who are safe not 
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to reply. Our neighbours seem to economize their forces better ; 
and while we are making the dust to fly from the book-board of 
the pulpit, they make their game with the objects of our railing. 

That Li Hung Chang is anti-English is so true that it would be 
hard to conceive of him as being otherwise. Indeed, all Chinese 
officials are, and must be, so; they cannot help themselves. But, 
instead of waking up suddenly out of a long sleep and discovering 
that the fact is so and wildly vociferating against it, it would 
be more to our advantage to rub our eyes a bit and then try 
and look at the question from another point of view. Love and 
hatred are not the products of spontaneous generation, but of 
legitimate parentage. And their parents are neither moral abstrac- 
tions nor logical syllogisms. We know that quite well, for it is the 
common knowledge of mankind. Our international affections are 
based upon and regulated by our national interests, and wherever 
this is not the case these sentiments breed unnatural offspring, sure 
to turn and rend us, as well as the objects of our amateur solicitude. 

What ground, then, have we for expecting Chinese statesmen to 
be pro-English ? In what way would it serve their interest, either 
national or personal, to favour us? That we are internationally 
virtuous is too abstract, even if admitted, to serve the turn. Our 
virtue butters no Chinese parsnips. 

Time was when the whole of China from the Palace to the 
hovel, was pro-English, and there remains still a considerable in- 
articulate mass that is so. And with good reason. We were 
moderate and merciful. We circulated money and promoted 
trade. By slow degrees the notion that we were violent and 
aggressive died out in the minds of the better-instructed officials. 
We actually inspired confidence, and were probably the only 
European people who really did. That shrewdest of all Chinese 
statesmen, Li Hung Chang, perceived the most clearly that the 
friendship of England was of great value to China, and for many 
years he cherished the hope that it might be consolidated. Speak- 
ing generally, the Chinese Government, according to its lights, 
weighed down as it has been for a whole generation by the Russian 
nightmare, looked silently to Great Britain as the ultimate barrier 
against Russian domination. The relation of India to China was 
vaguely understood by the Court. By Li Hung Chang it was 
understood perfectly, and for years he made such efiorts as his 
official position and his opportunist policy allowed, to draw the two 
empires into closer contact. These efforts were not conspicuously 
visible to the naked eye. Had they been so they must have failed. 
The grqundwork of his aspirations was the conviction of a common 
interest, which he believed to be shared by Anglo-Indian 
authorities, and which assumed in his mind this form :— 
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‘** The same cloud lowers over the Chinese continent as over the Indian penin- 
sula ; accident will determine at which end of the line the storm will break. But 
whichever may first receive the shock the other is sure to follow ; it is a case of 
hodie mthi, cras tibi.” 

Accident has determined that the Eastern should be the first to 
receive the shock. 

It is an interesting circumstance that the Opium Trade afforded 
the first occasion for making direct advances to the Indian 
Government. In 1880, or 1881, Li deputed a clever official, who 
had been educated among the Jesuits, to go to India and study 
the opium question from the Indian point of view. First paying 
his court to the Governor of Hong Kong, who happened to be a 
co-religionist, the emissary, Ma Kien Chung, proceeded to India, 
where he circulated freely among the officials during several 
months. Happening myself to be in India soon after, I heard 
everywhere of the favourable impression the enlightened China- 
man had made. 

The result of the mission was a mass of interesting notes on 
persons and politics in India. It seemed a promising opening for 
friendly unofficial intercourse, and had an equal interest been 
evoked on the Indian side, means might have been found of paying 
a return visit. ‘The idea of such a thing, vague and inchoate as it 
was, simmered for years in the mind of the Viceroy, Li, and he 
availed himself of the first opportunity that offered of making a 
further overture to British India. It occurred when Mr. Colquhoun, 
then correspondent of The Times, was taking leave of him in 1885, 
and I may be pardoned for referring to my own note of the inci- 
dent, contributed to that “refuge for destitute truth,” the Asiatic 
Quarterly, January, 1892 :— 

“‘ Li Hung Chang talked much of this subject, and finally entrusted him with 
a personal message to Lord Dufferin, with an open invitation to send discreet 
officers from time to time to China, that the two countries might become better 
acquainted. 

‘* Nothing came of this either, beyond the verbal acknowiedgment of the com- 
pliment, and when an Indian official did, shortly after, make his appearance in 
China, it was with ill-timed fanfaronade, to negotiate for a passport for an expedi- 
tion to Lhassa. The ineptitude of a whole official staff going to Peking on a 
mission which would have been better served at the cost of a sheet of foolscap and 
an eight-anna postage stamp was too much; and well might the Chinese Viceroy 
turn away his head and ask if ¢Ais was the sort of man he wanted.” 


That incident marked the high-water level of Li Hung Chang’s 
British proclivities. Ever since, the marks of the receding tide 
have been only too distinct. 

Note, however, the difference in the management of our rivals, 
the Russians, as shown in the same article :— 

‘While Europeans—and especially English—fail to gain, or to try to gain, 
even with frequent opportunities of personal intercourse, any feeling of intimacy 
with Chinese officials, a Russian, though geographically placed at a great distance, 
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contrives to open more or less confidential communications with Li Hung Chang. 
Making use of an occasion when the Chinese tried to send machinery up the 
Amur River, and were stopped till they sued for, and obtained, the gracious per- 
mission of the St. Petersburg authorities, the Governor-General of Russian 
Manchuria, Baron Korff, found excuse for sending private messages, with little 
presents and so forth, to Li Hung Chang, by which means friendly relations 
capable of becoming serviceable to one or both of the parties were established.” 

There is on the one side always a flexible joint, well-oiled, 
suggestive of counsel and co-operation; on the other, frigid rectitude 
at the best. On which side is the attraction likely to lie? If we 
say that the difference is in the nature of things, we have the 
defects of our qualities, and the consequences must be acquiesced 
in. For, granted that the Chinese do entertain the platonic respect 
for Great Britain which men feel for the virtue of an old maid, it 
is essentially a sterile sentiment. The long and the short of the 
matter is that such practical statesmen as there are in China 
have been slowly and reluctantly driven to the conclusion that 
English friendship is No USE. 

There have been far-seeing men in this country who have clearly 
recognized the necessity of an understanding with China for the 
ultimate security of India, but unfortunately they—still less the 
Government—have never grasped the true method of impressing 
the Chinese. 

The policy implicitly recommended by the said British 
Authorities is one of concession on all non-vital points, avoidance of 
all cause of irritation, and a very Christian spirit of forbearance 
towards the Chinese Government. 

This brings us back to the old question of our general diplo- 
matic tactics in China, which, founded on one grand central false- 
hood, have necessarily led us further and further from our goal. 
It is not only that we have entirely misconceived the nature of the 
Chinese, and have discarded all our own experience of them, but 
that in forming an estimate of their feelings, motives, and probable 
action, we have ignored the universal elementary characteristics of 
mankind, as handed down from the earliest ages. We have made 
of the Chinese a new creation, which we have endowed with 
qualities which were never found in any race of men. Naturally, 
a policy based on such phantoms can lead nowhere, except to ship- 
wreck. There is nothing new in all this; it has been an Anglo- 
Chinese commonplace for a generation at least, and it is only 
because the fallacy is still rampant that it is excusable to insist 
upon it. A sentence from the article already quoted summarizes 
the position as concisely as I could do to-day :— 


‘‘ Now whatever may be the value of the good opinion of China, the way to 
secure it is certainly not the way of weakness, but of strength. . . . Their 
experience of Foreign Powers would have taught them, if their own traditions 


had not, that excessive conciliation does not go with strength. A surer 
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way to gain the confidence of China would have been to hold her firmly to all her 
engagements, to admit no evasions, and to impress her with our vigour.” 


This is not a polemical but an entirely practical consideration, the 
true pivot on which a successful or an unsuccessful policy must 
turn. With no ripple on the surface, or current in the depths, we 
might have drifted along with a policy of abnegation without 
visible peril. But the supposed condition was impossible, and any 
cyclist will tell you that equilibrium is the product not of rest but 
of motion. The effect of our abstention—the only policy we have 
formulated for thirty years—would not be difficult to trace in the 
attitude of Chinese statesmen. They saw that our respect for 
their feelings was simply holding the door ajar for the entrance of 
aggressors. Naturally they would have welcomed the pressure 
of those who they believed desired their preservation, rather than 
of those whose ambitions pointed the other way. The one thing 
needful for China all along has been coercion. Her statesmen 
were aware of this, and all but asked for it. They needed to be 
fortified against each other, since though they knew the right they 
dared not do it, and many and many a time have they wanted to 
plead force majewre as an excuse for their action. We see from 
the events of the day that this is the Chinese method of dealing 
with each other. As we neither applied pressure ourselves, nor 
prevented others from applying it, we became insipid—of no 
account either as friend or foe. 

The Japanese War was the final turning-point with Li Hung 
Chang, who found our advice first disastrous, and then empty of 
hope or comfort for China. And the leading men, one after 
another, gravitated by a natural law towards the stronger arms, 
which were opened only too widely for their reception. Perhaps 
the last of the Mohicans was Chang Yin Huan, our Jubilee envoy, 
who has lately been exiled to an agreeable retreat about 150 miles 
from Peking. The story of how he relinquished his last hope is 
so recent and so characteristic that it is worth while giving some 
particulars. 

It was in the spring of 1897 when a daring Franco-Russian 
scheme had been formed for effecting that well-known historic 
stratagem of the French of getting behind us and cutting off our 
hope of expansion. In America, in Africa, in Asia, it has always 
been the same, and the very officer who so nearly succeeded in 
cutting us off from Upper Burmah‘is now working hard in the 
Chinese province of Szchuen to retrieve his defeat. For secrecy, 
the two Powers used little Belgium as their screen, and a Belgian 
Syndicate backed by them had pushed through negotiations for a 
railway monopoly in China beginning with the famous Hankau 
line. The Chinese officials were perfectly aware of the significanze 
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of the scheme, but could not resist the pressure except by 
invoking counter-pressure. With this view they permitted in- 
formation of what was going forward to be imparted to the 
representatives of the three commercial Powers, Great Britain, 
Germany, and the United States, first having assured themselves, 
as they supposed, that England would take up a strong attitude 
on such a question. As happened at every stage of the disclosures 
of the last three years, the British Legation received the news 
with impregnable incredulity, to be followed by conviction—this 
time not too late. The Ministers of the three Powers agreed on 
the importance of the emergency and in considering the soi-disant 
Belgian scheme as a bold attempt at excluding their respective 
nationals from all share in the railway development of the Chinese 
Empire, in contravention of existing treaties. To Great Britain, of 
course, the scheme had even more far-reaching consequences, for it 
was planned to block communication between China and India. But 
on the common ground of treaty rights, the three Ministers lodged a 
joint protest with the'Tsungli Yamén against the conclusion of the 
contract. The effect was magical. The Chinese Ministers were 
delighted to have such a good answer to the bogus Belgians. 
They could not sign the contract because the three Ministers 
would not let them! This is the answer we have become so 
accustomed to receive when our contracts have to be thrown over. 
The Chinese breathed again because England was alive. The 
basis of a working understanding between the three commercial! 
Powers, thus laid in “concrete,” promised the happiest results for 
all legitimate trading interests. 

Unfortunately the effect was transient. The British Minister, 
as in duty bound, reported his action to the Foreign Office, and 
received in reply the instruction that he was not tc interfere with 
the freedom of action of the Chinese. If the effect of Sir Claude 
Macdonald’s joint action with Germany and America was magical, 
so, in a contrary sense, was the check he received from Lord Salis- 
bury. Great Britain was, after all, wedded to abstinence! Bitter 
were the reproaches of the Chinese Ministers to those in whom 
they had confided on the assurance of British action. Do we 
wonder that Chang Yin Huan came to the same conclusions which 
Li Hung Chang had reached before, that there was all to lose and 
nought to gain by trying to work with England? And so we lost 
our last Chinese ally. Nor did the effect of Lord Salisbury’s cold 
douche end with the Chinese. It was at the same time an intima- 
tion to the two co-operating Powers that the settled policy of Eng- 
land was absolutely passive, and that nothing therefore was to be 
accomplished in concert with her. Within six months Germany 
had taken the law into her own hands. Turning to her private 
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advantage the assured passivity of England, she, by drastic 
application of the mailed fist, seized the most important naval 
station on the Chinese coast, and thereby admitted the deluge. 
Nothing of drift in German policy. 

From what has been said—and ,it is only a fraction of what 
might be said—if the Chinese are found ill-disposed towards this 
country, is it not we ourselves who, with considerable pains, have 
made them so? put them in a position which compelled them to 
make the best of a bad bargain, and make friends with their 
spoilers ? 

When all is said, however, the practical question still confronts 
us: What, in the actual circumstances, should be done? Which 
suggests the unvarying counter-query: Who is todoit? For it 
is futile to send a boy on a man’s errand, to set ourselves a task 
beyond our capacity. To save even the wreck of our prospects in 
the Far East nothing less than a simple reversal of our past policy 
is necessary. No shunting or shifting will serve us; we must get 
on to the turn-table outright, and, like Clovis, burn what we have 
adored and adore what we have burned. But who is sufficient for 
these things ? 

The cardinal point, of course, is: What should be our attitude 
towards the Chinese, to leave them to their own devices, or coerce 
them? Everything is comprised in the question. It is no new 
one, having been under consideration by the British Government 
for sixty years, and decided sometimes one way, sometimes the 
other. Success has invariably ensued in the one case, failure 
always in the other. After a varied experience the final decision 
was taken exactly thirty years ago, that the Chinese Government 
was under no circumstances to be interfered with, a decision which 
has rendered the task of our representatives very simple. It 
might be thought that after several wars, and a good deal of 
practical experience, the decision arrived at in 1868 must be the 
right one. Very far from it. It was diametrically the wrong one, 
and the misfortunes which have attended the relations of the two 
principal parties may mostly be traced to the operation of that 
decision. 

But our Government and their representatives—some of them at 
least—have been very proud of the passive policy to which they 
stood pledged. I have heard them, in unctuous tones, washing 
their hands of the methods of their predecessors—to which they 
owed their whole position—and absolutely callous to their own 
incapacity. We may well have misgivings as to the possibility, 
with such machinery, of reversing our course. 

Nor is it only the mechanism that is defective. The motive 
power itself leaves something to be desired. Some months ago 
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Lord Salisbury told the country that the great hindrance 
to a rational policy in China is the legend of Richard 
Cobden. But that distinguished man was not in his lifetime 
found to be the incubus on the conduct of affairs that his 
mere memory is now alleged to be. The statesmen of the 
last generation who had to contend with Cobden in the flesh, 
supported by his stalwart ally Bright, were able nevertheless to 
carry out a perfectly successful policy in the Far East, which to 
the present generation is rendered impossible by the spectral 
Cobden. The plea is of course fantastic. The real Cobden who is 
paralyzing the Prime Minister resides at the Foreign Ofiice. 
Let him be once exorcised, and what a revolution we might 
see in the attitude of our various agents! If, instead of 
weak hands we had strong hands nerved by a masculine impulse, 
most of our foreign difficulties would melt like the morning mists. 
In no field of our Imperial interests would the new afflatus be more 
fruitful than in the Far East, for we can never get away from the 
truth that it is, especially in China, where the vis viva is most essen- 
tial to any kind of success. That vast empire is waiting to be moulded 
into shape; waiting like an invalid to have that done for her which 
she can never do for herself. The late reform fiasco would be 
sufficient in itself to demonstrate her inability to burst her own 
chrysalis. Those of the Powers who are interested in averting 
anarchy in China would surely follow the lead of England towards 
that end were there any lead to follow. And without plunging 
into any adventurous programme of indefinite dimensions, there 
lie to our hand certain moderate and attainable reforms which, 
directed towards interests common to all, the commercial Powers 
at all events might perfectly well agree upon. To go no further as 
a commencement than the crying want of the moment, a coherent 
railway policy, and an efficient railway administration, what more 
reasonable than for the Powers interested in promoting the pros- 
perity of China to unite in urging, that is pressing, and, not to put 
too fine a point upon it, forcing the Government of China to 
establish such a service? -A Board constituted to maintain the 
full Imperial authority while assimilating a foreign Executive, 
which would reduce to order the dangerous scramble for con- 
cessions, and thus admit of railway extension throughout the 
Empire without importing into it ‘political explosives, might not 
only be productive of incalculable benefits to all concerned but 
afford besides a basis for ulterior and more widely-diffused reforms. 
This is no new idea, it has been mooted in the Press, again and 
again, considered by the Governments concerned, and approved 
by our Foreign Office some years ago, when perhaps it was only 
thought to be a pious aspiration. Now the time has come, if it 
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has not gone, for converting the pious aspiration into a concrete 
reality, and the moral force of this country could not be turned 
into a more patriotic channel than in urging forward this and 
other measures of a like tendency. . 

It has been thought a sufficient answer to proposals for action in 
China that there is no precedent for them. But such a plea will 
not serve in this case, for, as has been shown again and again, 
whenever this question has been broached, there is the standing 
precedent of the Maritime Customs, which perfectly fulfils the 
essential conditions of maintenance of the Imperial authority 
combined with the free employment of a foreign Executive. 
Perfect success in the objects aimed at has been the reward of this 
admirably contrived system. So smoothly and so successfully 
does the Imperial Maritime Customs work that those who know 
China through the newspapers alone can scarcely realize what an 
immense achievement it was to graft this healthy exotic on the 
native Chinese stock. It was neither the result of accident nor 
the work of an idle moment, but had been pondered and planned 
for years in the brains of its authors, to whom the chapter of 
accidents at last brought the opportunity for the tentative intro- 
duction of what was really a revolutionary innovation. Those 
were days when our representatives abroad and our Government 
at home were serious. They were not afraid of their own shadows 
nor led away by phantoms, and they did not hesitate to apply force 
to China, for force it was which established the Customs. Looking 
back from the standpoint of our present timorous councils to the 
work of our immediate ancestors in China, we experience some- 
thing of the feeling with which we regard the Titanic blocks 
of granite of the Egyptian tombs as the work of a heroic but 
extinct race. No less happy tian in its founders has the Customs 
service been in the pilot who has so skilfully guided its destinies 
for so many years through good and evil report, and amid 
treacherous quicksands on which, in weaker hands, the whole 
scheme might have foundered. The more this great work is 
looked into, indeed, the grander it seems. The friends of China 
have long regarded the Customs as the one nucleus of hope 
round which the regeneration of the Empire might grow, and it 


furnishes an eternal, irrefragable answer to those who stand still 
and wait for a precedent. 


A. MICHIE, 
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GREATER BRITAIN. 


CANADA. 


The members of the International Commission to adjust out- 
standing difficulties between the United States and Canada and 
certain Fishery questions in which Newfoundland is interested, 
continue to show a wise reserve and decline to publish their 
"proceedings until they are completed. After sitting for some weeks 
at Quebec, they adjourned on the 10th October, and resume their 
conference at Washington after the conclusion of the Congressional 
elections in November. It is understood that good progress has 
been made towards a settlement of several controverted questions. 
According to the Toronto Globe, which is a well-informed paper, 
“The lumber trouble has been settled, the Alaska boundary question 
has been determined by conceding to Canada a line which will 
enable the Dominion to have an all-through route to the Yukon, 
and the request of the United States Government to have the 
right to build warships to any number on the Great Lakes has 
been conceded.” It is also stated with some show of authority 
that the sealing difficulty has been settled by Canada’s foregoing 
the practice of pelagic sealing, on condition the United States pays 
a suitable indemnity. The Atlantic and inland fishery controversies 
are also said to be in a fair way of adjustment. The deliberations 
of the Commissioners have naturally given birth to a plentiful 
crop of excitement over this or that proposal; thus we hear of 
“widespread alarm” among Canadian manufacturers by the 
suggestion “that a large list of manufactures shall be admitted 
free from the United States,” and appeal is made to “ British 
manufacturers,” who, under the “ preferential arrangement, have 
one-fourth of the duty remitted, while under the proposed new 
system many United States manufactures would be admitted 
free.” The best reply to the forebodings of the croakers is to be 
found in estimates formed by the Commissioners themselves of 
their prospects. They are, on the whole, a cautious and certainly 
not an over-sanguine body, and they have had ample opportunities 
of measuring the obstacles confronting them. After the adjourn- 
ment at Quebec, Lord Herschell expressed himself delighted with 
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the outlook. Mr. Foster (United States Commissioner) expressed 
his belief that nearly every subject mentioned in the protocol 
would be embraced in the treaty. Mr. Dingley (of Tariff fame), 
whose earlier attitude regarding the British preferential tariffs 
caused some uneasiness, said he was sanguine that the treaty 
would mark a new epoch in the relations between the two 
countries. Senator Fairbanks, the Chairman of the United States 
Commissioners, predicted the negotiation of a treaty dealing with 
most of the questions in the protocol. We must bear in mind 
that any treaty would require the ratification of a two-thirds 
majority of the United States Senate, which did not show itself 


very friendly to the appointment of the Commission when it was 
first mooted. 


The Session of the Conference at Quebec was, naturally, attended 
by many pleasant social functions, but “the banquet given by the 
Ancient and Honourable Artillery Company of Massachusetts to 
the citizens of Quebec is acknowledged,” says the Quebec correspon- 
dent of The Times, “to have been one of the most memorable 
gatherings of the kind ever held in the Dominion. The speeches 
were of a very high order, and brimful of references to Anglo-Saxon 
unity. Lord Aberdeen struck the key-note when he alluded to the 
work of the International Commissioners, whose labours he trusted 
would be crowned with success. The visit of the Ancients to 
Quebec at this juncture was, he said, a happy coincidence. Senator 
Fairbanks, chairman of the United States delegation to the Quebec 
Conference, who responded to the jtoast of ‘The United States,’ 
gave expression to the gratitude felt by the United States people 
towards Great Britain for the sympathy shown by her in the late 
war. While some of the Great Powers, the speaker said, were 
ready to espouse the cause of Spain, Great Britain stood out firmly 
for the United States. Continuing, he said: ‘We were false to 
ourselves, false to our traditions—false blood runs in our veins if 
we ever forget that sympathy.’ He preferred that the questions 
in dispute should be settled—not at the cannon’s mouth, but by 
such means as Canada and the United States were adopting 
at the International Conference. Sir Wilfrid Laurier said that the 
Commission was endeavouring to solve long-standing disputes, not 
by the rude methods of coercion and violence, but by appealing to 
the better instincts of their human nature. He compared Great 
Britain’s Colonial Policy of to-day with that of the last century. 
Canada was a colony of Great Britain, and her people were as free 
as the United States. ‘We love England, he said, ‘because her 
domination over us to-day is not a yoke of iron, but a thread of 


silk.” The vicious policy of last century, which severed the United 
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States from England, had given way to a generous policy which 
made even the French-speaking people of Canada loyal subjects of 
the Queen. Sir Wilfrid Laurier paid a glowing tribute to the 
power and greatness of the American people, and trusted that the 
two countries would always work together for the spread of Anglo- 
Saxon civilization, which in Europe and America had been the 
mother of liberty, progress, and freedom. The other speakers 
included Mr. Marchand, Premier of Quebec, General Hutton, and 
Colonel Walker, who commanded the Ancients on their English 
trip. General Hutton, in a striking speech which aroused tremen- 
dous enthusiasm, declared that “the union of the forces of Great 
Britain and the United States would be the greatest guarantee of 
peace that the world could know.” 


AUSTRALASIA. 


Englishmen are asking themselves whether the cause of Austra- 
lian Federation is dead or only in a state of suspended animation, 
waiting for an electric spark to galvanize it into life? The reader 
shall form his own judgment on the facts. He will recollect that 
the Australian Commonwealth Bill, after running the gauntlet of 
three conferences in Adelaide, Melbourne, and Sydney, was finally 
approved by the delegates of all the conferring Colonies, and was 
subsequently submitted to a popular poll in New South Wales, 
Victoria, South Australia, and Tasmania. The electors of the 
three last-named Colonies assented to it by overwhelming ma- 
jorities ; in New South Wales it was carried by a small majority, 
but owing to the opponents of Federation having succeeded—by 
means of a trick which has never been properly explained—in 
raising the number of “ayes” required to an abnormal figure, the 
Bill failed. Mr. Reid, the Premier of the Colony, appeared to have 
played the treacherous friend of Federation, for while nominally 
supporting the Commonwealth Bill, he encouraged his supporters 
to vote against it, which they did. A general election ensued in 
New South Wales, which was conducted with much keenness on 
both sides—lederation being the principal topic. Eventually 
Mr. Reid emerged with a very narrow majority, and minus several 
prominent colleagues. He declares himself a Federationist, but 
discusses the matter in a thoroughly unfederal manner, playing up 
to the passionate provincialism which has always been a serious 
factor in the politics of New South Wales, He has introduced a 
series of “amendments” to the Commonwealth Bill which, accord- 
ing to the latest cablegram, have received the assent of the Legis- 
lative Assembly of New South Wales, and will be subsequently 
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transmitted for the consideration of the other Colonies. They are 
as follows :— 

1. The alteration of the deadlock scheme from a three-fifths 
majority at a joint sitting of both Houses to a simple majority, or 


-a national referendum. 


2. The removal of the Braddon clause. 
3. Federal capital to be in New South Wales. 


4. Better provisions relating to boundaries to preserve territorial 
rights. 


5. Further control of inland rivers. 

6. Safeguarding Money Bills against amendment by Senate. 

7. Uniform mode of appeal from Supreme Courts. 

We should imagine that these proposals in themselves, with the 


exception of 3, which is a wholly unreasonable stipulation, offer 


no insuperable obstacles to Australian Federation. Mr. Reid’s 
personality is the real impediment. This is how he is regarded 
by the Adelaide Observer, which has throughout supported the 
cause with ability and enthusiasm, and laid the arguments for and 
against Federation with much thoroughness and impartiality 
before the people of South Australia. If the neighbouring 
colonies feel thus about Mr. Reid, they will find it very hard to 
do any business with him :—* So Mr. Reid’s own latest production 
condemns him as a political hypocrite, and his rhetorical fulmina- 
tions against the Convention’s deed of federal partnership as 
much ado about next to nothing. In the light of his ‘ amend- 
ments, what can any straightforward man think of Mr. Reid’s 
sincerity or patriotism? What can anybody think of the purpose 
in publishing the alarming statements issued by Mr. Coghlan and 
others concerning the operations of the financial clauses of the 
Bill, when by implication even Mr. Reid says now that they were 
quite unwarranted? Else why has the Government expressed its 
willingness to ‘ accept the financial system embodied in the Bill, 
with the single exception of the Braddon clause, which would have 
had no real influence whatever ?” 


We called attention last month to the strong opposition which 
has developed in Australia on the part of New South Wales, 
Victoria, and Queensland to the Lowles-Vine concession in British 
New Guinea. These three colonies contribute to the cost of 
administering that country, and they resent the creation of a 
chartered company in their “sphere of influence.” On principle 
chartered companies are objectionable, as they are liable to become 
a formidable and irreponsible political factor exceedingly difficult 
to control. We have seen that the Imperial Government has not 


had the capacity to control the British South Africa Company, and 
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Australians are chary of tolerating such a presence in their neigh- 
bourhood. There are, of course, exceptions to every rule, and when 
a chartered company is in such admirable hands as those of Sir 
George Goldie, the Chairman of the Niger Company, criticism 
collapses. There is nothing to indicate, however, that Sir Somers 
Vine or Mr. Lowles, M.P., are above the average of mankind. 
They are well known in Australia, and Australians have no wish 
to make them Kings of New Guinea. The three contributing 
colonies have drafted a strong remonstrance to the Colonial 
Office, which is one of the most important questions now awaiting 
Mr. Chamberlain’s decision. This remonstrance—alluded to last 
month—is textually as follows :— 


*“*The Prime Ministers of New South Wales and Victoria, all meeting in confer- 
ence with the Prime Minister of Queensland for the express purpose of considering 
the questions of the concessions proposed under ordinance No. 1 of 1898, to be 
granted by the Government of British New Guinea to the British New Guinea 
Syndicate, Limited, resolve, in view of the fact that the procedure laid down by 
law as to the consultation by Queensland of their respective Governments, in all 
matters affecting the possession other than those of ordinary administration, was 
in this instance departed from, and that no opportunity was afforded to their 
Governments to express their views concerning the proposals, which were never in 
any way brought under their notice, to adhere to the opinions already expressed 
on the subject in the official communications emanating from the three Govern- 
ments contributiug to the cost of administering the possession. If opportunity 
had been afforded, the Prime Ministers of New South Wales and Victoria would 
have strenuously opposed the adoption of the scheme in its present state. The 
Prime Ministers of New South Wales, Victoria, and Queensland therefore strongly 
urge that Her Majesty be advised to disallow the ordinance under which the con- 
cessions are proposed to be granted.” 


The Conference subsequently regretted “that the Imperial Govern- 
ment have not seen their way to continue their contribution of 
£3,000 per annum towards the cost of maintaining the steamship 
Merrie England.” Finally the Conference resolved :— 


‘** Until the question of the concessions proposed to be granted to the British 
New Guinea Syndicate is finally determined, the Prime Ministers are unable to 
arrive at any definite conclusion with respect to the future administration of the 
possession,’ but in view of the expiration of the present agreement in September 
next they have agreed to subsidize the local revenue from the accumulated revenue 
fund to such an extent as may be necessary to provide for the expenditure on the 
existing basis up to September 30th, 1598, on the distinct understanding that 
the possession is administered in accordance with the conditions set forth in the 
‘ Amended Proposals for the Administration of British New Guinea,’ contained 
in the second schedule to the British New Guinea (Queensland) Act of 1837. The 
Prime Ministers agree also to the payment from the consulidated revenue fund 
of the amount required to maintain the steamship Merrie England up to 
December 31st, 1898.” 


To meet the objections of the Premiers, Sir William Macgregor, 
the Administrator of New Guinea, has drawn up a report on the 
“ New Guinea Ordinance” creating the Chartered Company. This 
report has been laid on the table of the Brisbane Legislative 
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Assembly. We have only a telegraphic summary of its contents. 
According to this document, the total extent of the land which 
the Syndicate can acquire is 1-232nd part of the Colony, and 
the decision as to what lands are proffered rests solely with the 
Executive Council. If the offers are declined, future preferential 
purchases will be proportionately diminished. The period during 
which land may be offered to the Company rests entirely with the 
Government. The limit is eight years, but all could be offered in 
two years. ‘There is room in the possession for many such com- 
panies, especially to grow rubber. There are 800 square miles in 
the western district of first-class land known to be suitable for 
grazing and agriculture. The Company is liable to pay Customs, 
which form nine-tenths of the Colony’s revenue. The Colony’s 
policy is to deal fairly with the natives, and to develop New Guinea 
into a British Colony. The natives’ rights are fully protected. The 
Administrator had been unable to induce tropical planters to 
take land, and therefore the Company had been dealt with. 
Sir William Macgregor also states that he had “taken no step 
without the concurrence of Queensland,” and that the position of 
the other contributing colonies was not his affair. He here 
touches the weak spot in the Premiers’ position, as a former 
Premier of Queensland (Sir Hugh Nelson), undoubtedly gave his 
approval to the concession, and, as Queensland is the delegate of 
the contributing colonies in all dealings with New Guinea, Sir 
William Macgregor not unreasonably thought that the then 
Queensland Premier was not exceeding his authority. The report 
cordially approves the Syndicate :— 

‘* Only when the natives have been pacified, and a constabulary formed, could 
European settlement commence. It could not be encouraged till then. The com- 
pany was primarily agricultural, and would be of great assistance to miners, as 
agricultural lands were generally not mineral. If gold were discovered on the 
company’s lands Australian miners would be employed and Australian trade 
benefited. Ifthe Company transferred the land the tranferees would be under the 
same obligations as the Syndicate. Foreigners could not hold land in New 
Guinea. Sir William Macgregor frequently endeavoured without success to 
induce Australian capitalists to take land in New Guinea. In conclusion, the 
Administrator states that his sole object in connection with the Syndicate is the 
development of New Guinea, which is now ripe for agricultural enterprise. It is 
improbable that this will ever be effected otherwise than by companies. Any 


company will require an inducement. The Syndicate should contribute largely, 
directly and indirectly, to make the Colony self-supporting, give employment and 


oD 
instruction to natives, and work to the Europeans now in the Colony, besideg 
facilitating the exploitation of minerals by working miners. The Syndicate 
should be invited to proceed to work immediately, and steps should be taken to 
leeate lands without delay.” 


The reader has the issue now fairly before him. Admirers of 


chartered companies will applaud the creation of another, opponents 
would regret it. 
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In a recent issue of the Sydney Mail and the weekly edition of 
the Sydney Morning Herald attention is called to one of the less 
pleasing sides of Colonial politics :—* According to our Maitland 
sorrespondent’s report the Hon. J. N. Brunker addressed a large 
meeting of the electors at East Maitland on the 19th instant, and 
thanked them for his re-election. He replied to those who 
had charged him with having neglected the interests of his con- 
stituency, and enumerated the grants he had secured during his 
term of eighteen years’ service. Schools had been established at 
a total cost of £25,824 11s. 8d., while he had caused to be expended 
on the Sugarloaf Road £35,090. The total amount expended 
in the electorate by the Public Works Department was 
£98.061 12s. 4d., which was exclusive of £13,000, the cost of the new 
bridge at Pheenix Park and Hinton. The total amount spent in 
the electorate was £147,189 8s. 1ld. Here is what may be re- 
garded as a record, and yet the man who had so persistently and 
industriously pulled the wires of the Works Department was 
recently almost thrown out of Parliament! Much has been heard 
of road and bridge members, but this is the first time that an 
authoritative statement regarding the minimum which must be 
spent has been published. For instance, the Hunter River people 
think the member who does not bring from the State coffer to 
the district more than £10,000 per year is barely worthy of 
support. Probably it was knowledge of this kind which prompted 
the question some years ago when local government was said to 
be imminent, ‘Are you sure the constituencies want it.” We 
learn also from the same paper that “another corner of the veil 
has been lifted” by an “ outsider,” who writes :— 


‘‘The present Reid Ministry assumed office on August 3rd, 1894, so that if the 
resignation of the three defeated Ministers, Messrs. Gould, Smith, and Garrard, 
had dated from July 28th last—the day subsequent to their rejection at the polls 
—their term of office as ex-officio members of the Executive Council would 
have failed by about seven days to reach the four years’ limit. In this connec- 
tion it is interesting to reflect that the Government Railways Acié of 1888 
{Section 27, Subsection 4) provides that every person who has held the position 
of a member of the Executive Council for four years shall be entitled to a free 
pass for life over the New South Wales railways. Whilst this liberal commu- 
nity cannot restrain an outburst of admiration for its ex-Ministers who have 
remained Ministers long enough to attain their record (and constitution-break- 
ing) ambition, it must retain a lively sense of the inner significance of the fact 
that the attainment of that ambition brings with it the reward of the three 
gold railway passes which materialized on August 3rd, 1898, seven days after the 
late General Election.” 


On further enquiry, this proved to be an inaccurate statement, and 
the accused Ministers were able to show that they had become 
entitled to their passes before the General Election; but the sugges- 
tion and repetition of such a charge by responsible people reveals 
the low estimation in which New South Wales politicians are 
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entertained by the community. One reason is that a strong and 
jealous leader such as Mr. Reid “ will bear, like the Turk, no 
brother near the throne,” so he distributes the portfolios among 
dependent nonentities who do not command public confidence, 
their only claim to recognition being that they have assisted the 
Premier in a few rough-and-tumbles. 


“What are wanted are Ministers of the Crown who know something more than 
do ordinary men about the resources of the country. A man may be a very good 
politician, but a very bad Minister for Mines, Agriculture, Lands, or Works, 
This custom of a strong Premier taking as his colleagues men of little or no 
knowledge, except what is gained in a few political scrimmages, should be 
abolished. It is not because a man is a successful keeper of a shop and has the 
political support of some organization that he should become a useful Minister 
for Works. A miner, although deft in his handling of a pick and good at under- 
ground work, might make a very mischievous Minister of Agriculture. The 
people may well expect that the new Ministers shall have some special qualifica- 
tions for their respective offices. To give more employment than is at present 
available, the lands now locked up as reserves must be thrown open and their 
productiveness encouraged. Railways will have to be made, and the export trade 
properly fostered. The new Agent-General should be one who knows something 
about the resources of Australia and the receptiveness of the markets of Britain. 
Whether it be Mr. Barton or Mr. Reid who is at the head of affairs, there must 
be an improvement upon present conditions.” 


We record with deep regret the untimely death of the Hon. 
Thomas Joseph Byrnes, the Chief Secretary (Premier) and Attorney- 
General of Queensland, who succumbed to pneumonia at Sydney 
at the end of September. He was the youngest of the Australian 
Premiers, and although he had only filled his high office for a few 
months had already shown himself to be a man of capacity and 
character. He was born at Brisbane in 1860, so was still well 
under forty, but had already had a remarkably successful political 
career. So long ago as 1890 he accepted a seat in the Legislative 
Council of Queensland, together with the Solicitor-Generalship in 
the famous Griffith-MclIlraith coalition, and, except the loss of the 
North Brisbane election, he has had no serious check during the 
intervening years. He accompanied the Jubilee Premier, Sir 
Hugh Nelson, to England in 1897, in whose Ministry he was 
Attorney-General, and made a striking impression on all who 
came in contact with him in the Mother Country, which he then 
visited for the first time. In local affairs he was an ardent Queen- 
lander, and steadily resisted any supposed encroachments of the 
Colonial Office, holding that the self-governing colonies were 
perfectly competent to decide their own affairs. Perhaps he was 
even apt to imagine interference where none was intended. He 
desired Australian Federation, but considered that any scheme to be 
successful must be accepted by New South Wales, so he abstained 
from recommending the Commonwealth Bill to the people of 
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Queensland until it should receive the endorsement of their 
southern neighbour. Considering the geographical position of 
Queensland Mr. Byrnes was probably wise in his generation. In 
Imperial affairs the late Premier of Queensland was as Imperial as 
in Queensland affairs he was Queensland. He earnestly supported 
the Pacific cable scheme, and was one of the conferring Premiers 
who lately passed a resolution undertaking that if Great Britain 
and Canada would collectively guarantee five-ninths of the cost of 
laying the Pacific cable the Premiers of Victoria, Queensland, and 
New South Wales would recommend their respective Legislatures 
to contribute one-ninth each—asking New Zealand to guarantee 
the remaining ninth. This involved a contribution of £200,000 
from each of the four colonies. Mr. Byrnes had also shown his 
interest in recruiting Australian lads for the Imperial Navy. The 
premature death of such a man is a serious loss to his own com- 
munity and to the British Empire. He has been succeeded in the 
Prsmiership by Mr. Dickson, who was Home Secretary under Mr. 
Byrnes. 


New Zealand maintains her reputation as the pioneer of social 
experiments in brilliant fashion. In the early part of October a 
brief cablegram announced that she had boldly taken the plunge 
into the sea of Old-Age Pensions, while more cautious or timid 
communities remain shivering on the brink. It is no new 
resolve lightly undertaken, for the question consumed a con- 
siderable amount of the last Session of the New Zealand Parlia- 
ment, aud Mr. Seddon, the Radical Premier, had declared his firm 
resolve to fight the question to a finish, therefore its inclusion in 
this Session’s Queen’s Speech prepared us for the passage of the 
Ministerial Bill, the third reading of which has been carried by a 
majority of ten—equivalent to about eighty in the British House 
of Commons—after a debate spread over eleven days. The Bill is 
of amost comprehensive and heroic character. Henceforward in 
New Zealand every man or woman of the age of 65 and upwards 
of good moral character, whose yearly income does not exceed 
£34, and who has resided for twenty-five years in the Colony, will 
be entitled to a pension of £18. New Zealand has counted the 
cost of this momentous departure, and is acting with her eyes wide 
open. In spite of the bitter attacks that are made from time to time 
upon her “ socialistic leanings,” we have been unable to ascertain 
that her welfare has been impaired by her political enterprises. 
Englishmen who are conscious that this country has to deal 
with the problem of destitute and deserving old age cannot fail 
to be grateful to Mr. Seddon and his colleagues for supplying 
us with the object-lesson we require. It does not follow that 
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‘the success of such a measure in New Zealand necessitates its 
adoption in Great Britain, but its operation will undoubtedly give 
us some guidance on a matter in which we are very much in the 
dark. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


THE wild and foolish speeches delivered by Mr. Rhodes during the 
Cape General Election gave rise to no little anxiety and annoyance 
in the Mother Country, as he appeared to be willing to impair 
great Imperial interests for local electioneering purposes. Public 
opinion very properly resented this, and Mr. Rhodes’ conduct 
was generally animadverted upon. It is gratifying to note the 
sobering effect of the check he has received upon his (Mr. 
Rhodes’) oratory. He delivered an exceedingly effective speech 
at Vryburg on September 5th, when all prospect of his Party’s 
securing a majority had vanished. As his rash utterances ob- 
tained wide publicity—his furious diatribes against President 
Kruger, his cry that the British Empire would be in danger 
unless his Party obtained the victory, and this childish threat to 
wash his hands of the Colony if defeated—it seems a pity that 
no notice should have been taken of this wiser effort. Mr. 
Rhodes no longer scolded and menaced. He was animated 
and vigorous, and those curiously slipshod and ungrammatical 
habits which his friends delight in as “dreaminess” were agree- 
ably absent. Had Mr. Rhodes spoken in this style throughout 
the contest his Party might have carried the day :—< We have 
had a great fight, and we at least have nothing to be sorry for. 
I am quite sure about the election here (Vryburg), and I think 
you will find that as the result of the campaign, as a whole, we 
shall have thirty-nine with us and probably forty nominally 
against us. If, however, you investigate the situation more 
closely, you will find that on the voting we have 50,000 electors 
with us and only 36,000 against us* Then you must admit it 
is a victory. You will remember that the Redistribution Bill, 
introduced by the Government last Session, was intended to deal 
with the fallacy that you are unfairly represented. When I say 
you I mean, of course, the majority of the electors of the Colony, 
and even our opponents have admitted the anomaly by the con- 
‘clusion which they arrived at in common with ourselves regard- 
ing the necessity for redistribution. Well, gentlemen, if we had 
accepted the report of the Bond members, I believe that the 


* It must be confessed that these figures are puzzling, for the very number of 
the Cape Times which reports this speech claims 103,304 votes for the Progressives 
and 54,473 for the Afrikander Bond. 
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Bill would have become law, and we should have been in a majority 
of four to five after these elections ; but we thought the terms. 
unfair, and we would not agree to them, and so this election has 
been fought on the old constituencies. Even so, we are almost a 
tie, and as to the voters we have obtained, as I have shown you 
already, a very large majority. You may despise the Upper 
House, but you must remember that the Legislative Council is not 
a nominated body, but is elected by the same people who have 
voted on this occasion. Well, in the Upper House we have fourteen 
Progressives against nine Bondmen—a clear majority of five. I 
think you will agree with me, therefore, that the end is certain, 
absolutely certain. The Progressives must win. Our opponents 
know it. There are no people more unhappy than our opponents 
to-day. They know that we have won, and that when we go down 
to the House of Assembly we shall do so strong in the certainty 
that we have got the country—the majority of the people—at our 
backs. Gentlemen, it is indeed a pleasant thought that in spite of 
all the misrepresentations that have been indulged in by the oppo- 
site side, in spite of the calumny and abuse which Ons Land has 
scattered broadcast throughout the country, and in spite—I have 
no hesitation in saying—of the terrorism that has been exercised 
by the members of the Bond, still we have hada great number 
of the Dutch with us. [A Voice: ‘Good luck to them,’ and 
cheers.| Our opponents cannot explain it away. Take this com- 
munity of the Vryburg Division. You know how many Dutch 
—there are some here to-night—will tell you privately that they 
are with the Progressives in regard to the policy of developing 
the North and promoting the progress of the Colony. They say in 
effect, ‘We feel with you entirely, but we are frightened ; we dare: 
not speak openly the opinions that we hold.’ ” 


Mr. Rhodes lays great stress on the “intimidation” which he 
imputes to the Bond; but he takes his defeat in a chastened 
spirit :—“ We have had a temporary set-back—that is all, this 
election. We are told it has been fought ona racial issue; if 
so, the result is satisfactory, because we find that in spite of the 
system of boycotting which was used by our opponents—and I 
hear of many cases where Dutch farmers who hold Progressive 
views are punished by being shut off from intercourse with their 
neighbours—in spite of all that, the best of the Dutch have shown 
themselves willing to risk everything to be with us. That being 
so, I do not hesitate to repeat, ‘ We are bound to win ’—it is im- 
possible that we can be defeated—we simply must win. The only 
trouble is that we may have to face a postponement for five years. 
I hope that even that delay may be obviated, because you may 
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say, ‘ Life is short, and five years is a long time, and we want 
victory now.’ But I may tell you for your satisfaction that what- 
ever may happen it will be my object and policy in the intervening 
period, as regards the North and the South, to work the lot 
together. I know perfectly well when I return to the North, 
to the people who have stuck so loyally by me through alk 
vicissitudes, and whose only complaint is that I stay too long 
away from them, I know that they will agree that so long as it is 
possible we must work Africa together, and you will not find, 
so far as I am concerned, that there will be any hostility to 
the South, or any attempts to set up hostile tariffs against 
you, but my policy in the future, as in the past, will be 
to admit everyone on the basis of common rights to all.” 
Mr. Rhodes wiped away the unpleasant impression made by his 
earlier threat to abandon an ungrateful community :—‘ I shall be 
a very small man indeed if, on account of a temporary misunder- 
standing, I were to turn round and say ‘I will inaugurate a policy 
of hostility to the South.’ No,I will do nothing of the sort, and 
it has been pleasant for me to come here and find that you are 
so completely in accord with my thoughts—thoughts of union, 
thoughts that many of you are going to tind your future homes in 
the new country, for which I am largely responsible in the North. 
I must admit that it is quite enough for the ambition of any man 
to be recognized as the author and creator of a huge new country, 
and to be largely instrumental in developing so vast and promising 
a territory. At the same time my ambition goes a little further, 
and I cannot abandon the thought that the new territory shall be 
worked in unison with the South. I owe everything to the South ; 
every honour I have received is due to my work in the South, and 
therefore whatever Ministry is in power, I shall look upon them as 
children if they commence a policy of antagonism to my work in 
the North.” Mr. Rhodes concluded with a very emphatic reference 
to the “ terrorism ” which had been exercised over the Dutch voter, 
but the significance of the passage to our mind is his tardy recog- 
nition of the folly of raising a racial issue in Cape Colony, where- 
there are 230,000 Dutch to 150,000 British :—“ I find that I have re- 
ceived a unanimous welcome ; I have found that the old story that 
the Dutch have come to me one by one and said: ‘ We are with you,. 
Mr. Rhodes, but because of the terrorism practised—not by the 
bond—but by instructions from Cape Town, we cannot speak out, 
for we are afraid to call our souls our own.’ That cannot last; it 
is a hopeless situation, and if I may offer you a word of advice 
regarding your opponents, it would be this: Meet them in a most 
friendly manner, tell them day by day they are wrong, that we are 
bound to win, and that in their hearts they themselves are with us.” 
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Having reproduced Mr. Rhodes’ version of the Cape contest 
together with his indictment of his adversaries, it is only fair to 
give that of the other side containing the counter charges. To 
Mr. Rhodes’ ery ot “ terrorism,” Mr. Hofmeyr’s organ (Ons Land) 
replies, “corruption and illegality.” The Ministerial Party were 
supplied with “inexhaustible funds,” and succeeded in placing “a 
large number of electors illegally on the registration lists ” :— 


‘“* The Afrikanders had to fight an unequal battle against the power of unlimited 
funds, and some illegal registration lists. Had this not been the case the result 
in several divisions would have been different. As examples we will take the 
three large electoral divisions where the election took place after the 24th August, 
viz.: Barkly West, Uitenhage, and Vryburg. 


Electoral Division. No. of Electors. 

1895 1897 
Barkly West ro on 2,327 2,865 
Uitenhage ... = om 4,462 5,337 
Vryburg... i jini 1,323 2,554 


‘* There was no exceptional increase of the population in these divisions in the 
years 1896 and 1897, and yet the voters’ list in each of these divisions was 
increased by 23, 20, and 93 per cent. respectively. Whence this abnormal increase? 
It is not difficult to give the answer. The so-called Progressives took advantage 
of the defects (omissions), and doubtful clauses in the Act, and had persons regis- 
tered in the said divisions who had no right to be registered. It is known the 
diggers along the Vaal River are registered under a special Act, which allows 
certified diamond diggers, without the usual qualifications, to be registered. The 
intention of the legislators was naturally that these diggers should live and work 
in the division, but as this was not clearly said in the Act, the Progressives had a 
number of Kimberley miners registered in Barkly West in order to smother the 
vote of the farmers and the bona fide voters. Even Dr. Jameson is registered in 
Barkly West, though he has never lived there.” 


In the electoral division of Uitenhage as large a number as 
possible of railway votes was concentrated, no matter where they 
lived, simply because it was believed that at an election they would 
make the scale turn in favour of the Progressives. And in 
addition, care was taken to register the largest possible number of 
natives and coloured people. Proceeding, the article refers to the 
volunteers voting at Vryburg. It continues :— 


‘* All this means that six seats will unfairly fall to the lot of the Progressives. 
If the elections in these three divisions had not been illegally influenced in this 
manner, the Afrikander Party would have had a majority of at least nine or eleven. 
Now we have not yet spoken of divisions like Stellenbosch and Namaqualand, 
where the coloured vote, only strong in numbers, has out-voted the overwhelming 
majority of landed proprietors and taxpayers. Probably someone will ask: why 
was objection not made ayainst their registration? That that ought to have been 
done is as clear as daylight, It is to be hoped that the experience gained during 
the past election has opened the eyes of many, and that at the next registration 
our Party will show more interest. . . . The present Registration Act must 
be amended, and in the following manner :—(@) No person ought to be registered 
in more than one division on the same qualification. This will prevent railway 
employés, police officers, Xc,, being registered in more than one division. (b) An 
elector registered on the salary qualification must only be registered in the division 
in which he dives, not stays for atime. This will prevent volunteers voting, as 


o> 
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lately, at Vryburg. (c) The certified diamond-diggers, under the special clause, 
must be resident in the division in which they are registered. (d) Some change 
must also be made in the mode in which the provisional list is revised. The field- 
cornet cannot be supposed to know all railway employés, diggers, &c., personally. 
The magistrate who knows the law should have more right than merely to con- 
sider objections raised. The Act is unfair. The man who knows the law cannot 
act unless the uninitiated elector objects to a certain name, and if the latter loses 
his case he must pay the costs. But the above difficulties can be met by aaa 
zation and the raising of funds, so that an attorney can be appointed to examine 
the list, give advice, and appear in court. In conclusion, the entire Afrikander 
Party has lost a lot by the incorrect registration lists. Of this there is not the 
slightest doubt.” 


While both sides are engaged in claiming a moral victory owing 
to the immoral conduct of the enemy, the world at large, and in 
particular the British public, are confronted with some interesting 
consequences of this desperate struggle. The Ministry of Sir 
Gordon Sprigg being in a minority of one (39 to 40), decided, fol- 
lowing Lord Salisbury’s precedent of 1892, to meet Parliament, 
which was officially opened by Sir Alfred Milner on October 10th. 
A brief Speech from the Throne asked the House of Assembly for 
supplies, submitted the Customs Convention (recently agreed to 
with the Orange Free State and Natal), promised railway measures 
and harbour loans, and a Redistribution Bill* Mr. Schreiner, the 
Leader of the Opposition (playing the part allotted to Mr. Asquith 
in 1892), at once gave notice of a motion declaring that the 
Government did not possess the confidence of the House. Before 
this was reached the Ministry managed to get their Redistribution 
Bill, providing for fifteen additional Members to the House, read a 
first time. The following day, October 11th, Mr. Schreiner intro- 
duced his resolution in a strong and able speech, declaring that “the 
Government had appealed to Cesar by dissolving, so let them abide 
by the verdict of their constituencies.” He appealed to all his fol- 
lowers to obey the mandate of their constituents, who had deliberately 
voted for men who opposed the Government. He denounced Sir 
Gordon Sprigg for raising the issue of supremacy. He denied, amid 
Opposition cheers, that any of his followers would take the slightest 
step to lessen British supremacy. Races could not be kept apart 
even by “constitutional means.” The only danger lay in such 
incendiary language as that of Sir Gordon Sprigg and Mr. Rhodes, 


* The reference to the Redistribution Bill was thus :—‘‘ In acountry possessing 
Parliamentary government it is of essential importance that the people should be 
fully and fairlyrepresented in the Legislature. The recent General Election made it 
abundantly clear that under the existing law it is impossible to obtain the true ex- 
pression of the voice of the people in the Parliament of the Colony. With the view 
of correcting this serious defect in the law, a Bill will be immediately submitted 
for your consideration, making provision for the better representation of the 
people, so that the machinery by means of which legislation is effected shall 
be of such a character that the laws will be in harmony with the sentiments of the 
people for whom they are enacted.” 
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Sir Gordon Sprigg, the Premier, spoke for “a couple of minutes,” 
and after one other speech, the House divided thus :—Ayes, 39 ;. 
Noes, 37. The lists followed the election returns exactly, the totals 
being completed by Dr. Berry, who has been elected Speaker, one 
Bond member absent, unwell, and Sir P. Faure absent in Namaqua- 
land. This defeat was not followed by the usual Ministerial 
announcement, and a short period of great excitement followed— 
one suggested explanation being that Mr. Rhodes would “do. 
a deal” with some of the Afrikander members. A significant 
cablegram to The Times explained that “the key of the position is 
that certain Bond members agreed to come over after yesterday’s. 
vote was disposed of. However, it became known that if the 
Ministry accepted their aid Mr. Rose-Innes would leave them. 
These Bond members thereupon felt absolved from their under- 
taking,* and at a meeting of the Bond Caucus held to-day, all 
thirty-nine resolved to stand together. 


Be the reason what it may, the reluctant Sir Gordon Sprigg 
finally decided to behave constitutionally, so he handed in 
his resignation to the Governor without again meeting the 
Assembly that had already dismissed him. A correspondent, 
with a taste for melodrama, drafted the following cablegram, 
which was duly presented to hundreds of thousands of startled 
Englishmen :—“ Last night, after receiving menaces and being 
appealed to by their relatives, the Ministers all wavered in their- 
determination to remain in office. Two of them absolutely re- 
fused to do so on the ground of intimidation, one stating that 
he had received a letter threatening his life.’ On the surrender 
of the intrepid Sprigg and his colleagues to the entreaties of 
their terrified relatives, Sir Alfred Milner naturally sent for Mr. 
Schreiner. At first it was said to be utterly impossible for the Afri- 
kander Bond and their friends to form a Cabinet, but Mr. Schreiner: 
succeeded in doing so without any unreasonable delay. That 
London has managed to “ keep its hair on” at the passing of the 
sceptre of power into the hands of the Afrikander Bond is shown 
by the sensible comments of The Standard—the leading Con- 
servative paper in England. Even the most rabid Rhodesian 


* A second explanation of this really mysterious episode was given by another 
correspondent :—‘‘ Two members of the Bond had all aloug promised their support 
to the Government, with whom it was known they sympathized, their intention 
being to justify the pledges given to their party by voting on the motion of no 
confidence against the Cabinet, but subsequently to afford their support to the 
estimates. These gentlemen gave this pledge last week in the presence of Sir 
Gordon Sprigg and other members of the Ministry, and two other men and myself 
heard them on Saturday make the same promise, remarking that they were only 
bound to support the vote of no confidence, and even that was against their 
conscience,” ; 
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will abstain from accusing The Standard of “Little Eng- 
landism,” or of being the “subsidized organ of the Boers.” 
Says The Standard :—“ As a matter of fact, the Bond has no real 
sympathy with what is known as ‘Krugerism’; nor have the 
Progressives any tendency to a policy conceived in the spirit of the 
Raid. In principle, both parties agree that what South Africa 
wants is peace. All else—Redistribution Bills, Customs Conven- 
tions, and the like—are matters of expediency and of detail. For 
all practical purposes, this and the like legislative work can be 
discharged as well under Mr. Schreiner as under Sir Gordon Sprigg. 
In the Colonies, where, as a rule, there are no great questions to be 
disposed of in the local Parliament, and wheze there are no parties 
of historical growth such as we have in England, it does not 
greatly matter which group is in office. Those who would have 
liked to see Sir Gordon Sprigg win heavily at the elections 
because Mr. Rhodes is the enemy of President Kruger, and who now 
regret the Preimier’s resignation for that and kindred reasons, need 
not think that ‘Krugerism’ will again triumph, or that British 
Supremacy at the Cape is in any sort of danger. Our policy in 
South Africa is Imperial, and it will be pursued independently of 
the fluctuations of party feeling at the Cape or the coming and 
going of Ministries. As for Mr. Rhodes, the political defeats he 


has lately suffered are largely the consequence of his own want of 
judgment.” 


The four principal members of the new Ministry appear from 
the cablegrams to be Mr. Schreiner, Mr. Merriman, Mr. Te Water, 
Mr. Sauer and Mr. Solomon, of whom, we fancy, three have 
served as colleagues of Mr. Rhodes at different times. We 
have frequently had occasion to quote the excellent speeches 
made by Mr. Schreiner and Mr. Merriman, and no _ honest 
person can question their loyalty to the British connection, 
There are, indeed, few more discreditable political episodes than 
the systemmatic effort to misrepresent and traduce them and 
their party in this country, simply because they happen to 
differ from Mr. Rhodes. However, we are making a fresh start 
in South Africa, so it may be as well to let by-gones be by- 
gones. Now that the election is over, we venture to say that 
the very best thing that could have happened, from an Imperial 
point of view, is that the leaders of the Afrikander Party should 
assume the responsibilities of office and enter into political relation- 
ship with the Imperial authorities—Sir Alfred Milner and Mr. 
Chamberlain, who will also benefit by the contact. A few days after 
his acceptance of the Premiership, Mr. Schreiner expressed the 
new Government’s policy, which finally shatters the Chartered 
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Company view of South African affairs. The new Premier 
declared that the Ministry was inspired by an earnest desire to 
do its duty to the Queen and country, and no hostility need be 
feared by Rhodesia, which they regarded as part of the South 
African system. They would recognize the autonomy and inde- 
pendence of the Republics in their policy, and work harmoniously, 
and maintain friendly relations with the British Colonies. Ex- 
ternal relations would remain in the hands of the High Com- 
missioner, whom they would support in the development of South 
Africa. They would carry the Customs Convention and guaran- 
teed fair government to the natives. Various railway and harbour 
bills were promised, and a Redistribution Bill next Session. This 
Session they would propose a contribution to the Royal navy, 
which protected, not only the Cape, but all South Africa. A heated 
debate ensued, Sir Gordon Sprigg, “ our only Imperialist,” declar- 
ing that he would “oppose everything” (including the naval 
grant ?) unless a Redistribution Bill was forthwith introduced. No 
one has ever heard of a Redistribution Bill being introduced in the 
first Session of a new Parliament. Electoral anomalies were more 
glaring in Great Britain in 1880, when Mr. Gladstone came in with 
a great Liberal majority, than they are to-day at the Cape, but 
the Reform Bill was postponed for four years on the ground 
that it involved an early dissolution. The reader will have noted 
with much gratification that the Cape House of Assembly has, 
since the retirement of the Sprigg Ministry, “carried by acclama- 
tion ” an address congratulating the Queen on the brilliant victory 
of Omdurman. How “disloyal” these Dutchmen are. 


There is very great and unsatisfied curiosity in this country as 
to the future of Rhodesia, which depends upon the discovery of 
great gold deposits. Some crushings have been announced during 
the last few weeks, but they hardly carry our knowledge any 
further ; in fact, they were rather a disappointment to the ordinary 
man who had formed high expectations of the first fruits of the 
completion of the Bulawayo Railway, which is nearly a year old. 
However, these crushings, for what they were worth, were not 
cooked. We reproduced last month a very unfavourable account 
of Rhodesia from the pen of “a returned Bulawayan”’ who warned 
others against going there, or, indeed, to South Africa. This 
month we quote from a paper appearing in Colonia, the magazine 
of the Colonial College, Hollesley Bay, Suffolk. It is written by 
Mr. Marshall Hole, a distinguished administrator in the service of 
the Chartered Company, who wrote an article for THe NATIONAL 
REVIEW last year in reply to one of Mr. Blake’s. Mr. Hole com- 
plains “that Rhodesia has suffered as much from extravagant 
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laudation as from spiteful detraction. If it is not a land where 
a fortune may be made in a few months or where gold may be had 
without the trouble of searching for it, neither is it a barren tract 


of swamps populated by a horde of buccaneers, the dregs of 


Johannesburg, all engaged in a conspiracy to defraud the British 
public by misrepresentation of facts. The community as a whole 
embraces a combination of the very best class of Englishmen and 
colonists, who have deliberately chosen to adopt this land to live. 
in. The first decade of Rhodesia’s existence will ever be remark- 
able for the self-sacritice of her pioneers in sticking to the country 
despite innumerable hardships and reverses, and in laying down 
their lives in its service. While this spirit animates the British 
settler the country has nothing to fear from outside attacks, ‘ for 
men who have faced the real troubles of war, pestilence, and 
famine, are not likely to be held back from their prize, when it is 
within their grasp, by the muttering of a political party or of a 
financial ring.” We know nothing of “financial rings” interested 
in depreciating Rhodesia—it doubtless has its “ bears ” and “ bulls” 
like every other concern—but there is certainly no “political 
party” in England anxious to belittle it. Mr. Labouchere is 
probably the only Englishman who would be sorry to hear of 
Rhodesia’s prosperity, and he is utterly discredited as a political 


factor. Mr. Hole discusses the attractions of Rhodesia as an agri- 
cultural country :— 


“The great advantage of Rhodesia as an agricultural country is the facility 


with which irrigation can be carried on, The surface of the land is undulating, 


and even the so-called ‘flats ’ are intersected in all directions by valleys, each of 
which possesses its water-course, so that by the throwing of a dam across these 
valleys water may be stored and led on to the adjacent fields as desired. The 
soil is naturally fertile, but great difficulty is sometimes experienced in reducing 
it to a suitable tilth owing to the numerous roots that need to be extirpated before 
seed is sown. The crops hitherto most largely cultivated are mealies and forage 
—otherwise, maize and oat hay—which find aready market atall times. Potatoes, 
the next most popular crop, do very well, and are so much in request that they 
sometimes fetch 1s. 6d., and seldom fall below 3d. per lb. in the market. It is 
strange that vegetable culture should be left almost entirely to the coolies or 
Indians, who, despite their very primitive methods of irrigation and tillage, make 
large profits thereby. Froma pastoral point of view, Mashonaland and Matabe- 
leland are second to no district in South Africa. For many years large herds of 
fine cattle were kept by Lobengula’s tribes, while every little kraal in the eastern 
province had a score or more of beautiful sleek Mashona cattle? Now that the 
tinderpest has destroyed these, reliance must be placed on imported animals for 
restocking the country. But the Rhodesian farmer is not free from troubles. 
His promising field of forage may be swept off in an hour by a swarm of locusts, 
just as it is ready for cutting ; his herds are not infrequently reduced by the 
depredations of lions, or by an outbreak of pleuro-pneumonia ; and he has to 
endure continuous annoyance from the idleness or desertion of his native 
labourers. Farms of about 3,000 acres may be bought at from £250 to £2,000, 
according to their situation, or the extent of cultivation done on them, While 
the farmer cannot look for much more than a bare subsistence for the first year 
or two, he may, by combining dairy farming and timber cutting with his more 
extensive operations, make both ends meet, at any rate.” 
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THE WEST INDIES. 

Mr. Farrer Ecroyd, one of the leading men of Lancashire, has 
written a short letter to The Times on the critical condition of our 
West Indian Colonies, which we would be very sorry to try and answer. 
We therefore reproduce it in preference to discussing the terrible 
hurricane, full acccunts of which have appeared in all the papers:— 
“The position of affairs and the state of: feeling in the British 
West Indies, as pourtrayed in your columns from day to day, is, 
indeed, matter for serious reflection. No doles from the English 
taxpayer, however oft repeated—and no attempts toestablish other 
industries in place of the great natural ones, of which we have 
passively watched the destruction—can ever remedy the desolation 
and profound discouragement which prevail. Fear of foreign 
bounties being in time extended to other products with like effect 
must paralyze enterprise and prevent fresh investments of capital. 
And now the prospect of Puertorico, and probably Cuba, becoining 
highly prosperous under American Administration and under 
shelter of the American tariff, is holding out an object-lesson to 
our West Indian possessions of the effects of the British fiscal 
system on our tropical Colonies. No wonder it is suggested that 
these beautiful dominions had better be handed over to Canada, or 
even to the United States. For twenty years past I have not failed 
to proclaim my conviction that our tolerance of foreign bounties 
and tarifis must at last dissolve the Empire; and here is a very 
clear threatening of the beginning of the end. Why, sir, do we 
hesitate to impose a fully countervailing duty on foreign beetroot 
sugar, and so to re-establish genuine free trade in it? The pretext 
of peril to the confectionery and biscuit interests is absurd. If 
they only stand upon the accident of bounty-fed foreign sugar, 
they are wholly illegitimate and precarious, and not to be set in 
the balance against the great and old-established industry of sugar 
refining, and much less against the well-being of our tropical 
Colonies. But my object in writing is to raise still higher con- 
siderations. We are patiently labouring to establish a new tropical 
Empire in Africa—at the cost of precious lives, of much treasure, 
and of not a little friction with our Continental neighbours. Will 
any of these possessions be more productive, more accessible, more 
detensible by sea, more beautiful and desirable than our West 
Indian ones? If, then, our fiscal system, and our tolerance of the 
fiscal systems of other nations, be fatal to the welfare of our exist- 
ing tropical Colonies, what is the use of acquiring new ones, which 
in the end must find our régime in this respect equally disastrous 
and intolerable? Surely the valour to win, and the enterprise to 
develop, such regions, must all prove in vain without the resolution 
and the statesmanship to keep them in prosperity, such as shall 
assure them that ours is the best Empire to belong to.” 


